ECLECTIC  REVIEW 


For  may,  1845. 


Art.  1 .  The  New  Statute  and  Mr,  Ward,  By  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice, 
Chaplain  of  Guy*s  Hospital,  and  Professor  of  English  Literature, 
King’s  College,  London. 

2.  Thoughts  on  the  Rule  of  Conscientious  Subscription.  By  ditto. 

3.  The  Proposed  Degradation  and  Declaration.  By  G.  Moberly, 
D.  C.  L.,  Head  Master  of  Winchester  College. 

4.  Heads  of  Consideration  on  the  case  of  Mr.  Ward.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Keble,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College. 

5.  Oxford:  Tract  90:  and  Wardts  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church,  a 
Practical  Suggestion,  SfC.  By  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Bricknell,  M.  A.,  of 
Worcester  College,  and  one  of  the  Oxford  City  Lecturers. 

6.  Subject  of  Tract  90  Historically  Examined.  By  the  Rev.  F. 
Oakeley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  Prebendary  of 
Lichfield,  and  Minister  of  Margaret  Chapel,  St.  Mary-le-bone. 

7.  M.D.CCC.XLV,  the  Month  of  January,  Oxford.  By  W.  Win- 
stanley  Hull,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln’s  Tnn,  Barrister  at  Law,  late  Fellow 
of  Brasenose  College. 

8.  A  Letter  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  he. 
By  A.  C.  Tait,  D.C.L.,  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School,  late  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College. 

9.  Case  of  the  Proposed  Degradation  and  Declaration,  on  the  Statute 
of  Feb,  13.  Submitted  to  Sir  J.  Dodson,  Knt.,  Queens  Advocate, 
and  R.  Bethell,  Esq.,  Q.  C. 
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10.  The  University,  the  Church,  and  the  New  Test.  Hy  the  Rev.  J. 

Garbett,-  Prebeiidan'  of  Chichester,  and  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the 

University  of  Oxford. 

\\.  An  Address  to  Members  of  Convocation,  in  Protest  against  the  pro¬ 
posed  Statute.  By  the  Rev.  \V.  G.  Ward,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Balliol 

College,  Oxford. 

12.  The  Oxford  Chronicle. 

The  above  arc  but  a  small  selection  from  a  host  of  pamphlets 
and  other  productions  of  the  press,  which,  as  soon  as  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  in  the  case  of  ^Ir.  AVard,  wore 
announced,  entered  in  rapid  succession  the  arena  of  controversy. 
Every  week  witnessed  the  arrival  of  new  literary  forces ;  and  as 
the  meeting  of  convocation  drew  near,  the  intensity  of  the 
approaching  strife  became  more  strongly  apparent.  Oxford 
was  evidently  to  be  the  scene  and  the  centre  of  a  most  unusual 
excitement.  AVithin  the  walls  of  those  venerable  structures 
which,  in  their  silent  majesty  seem  the  very  personilieation  of 
contemplative  calmness,  how  many  a  learned  head  was  full  of 
anxious  thought,  how'  many  a  heart  was  palpitating  with  antici¬ 
pation  and  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  the  thirteenth  of  February 
ensuing ;  while  the  tables  of  the  common  rooms  w  ere  groaning 
beneath  the  weight  of  Appeals,  AA'arnings,  and  (yonsidcrations, 
addressed  to  the  members  of  convocation.  Even  the  light¬ 
hearted  under-graduates  ventured  an  excursion  now  and  then 
into  the  regions  of  thought,  and  exchanged  their  sentiments  w  ith 
others  of  their  order  with  a  seriousness  (juitc  unusual.  The 
citizens,  also,  forgetting  that  hereditary  awe  whieh  university 
Brahminism  inspires,  took  an  unwonted  interest  in  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  struggle,  and  not  only  discussed  pretty  freely  the  merits 
of  the  controversy,  but  chose  their  side,  and  favoured,  at  least 
with  their  ardent  w  ishes,  one  or  other  of  the  great  belligerent 
pjirtics.  But  the  interest  iii  the  proceedings  against  Air.  aid 
w  as  not  confined  to  ‘  the  city  of  palaces  the  pulsations  of  this 
central  heart  were  felt  more  or  less  throughout  Europe ;  there 
was  not,  w'c  imagine,  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  papacy,  nor  a 
thoughtful  protestant,  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Isis,  whom 
tidings  of  this  case  had  reached,  who  felt  uninterested  in  its 
issue. 

But  why  should  the  proceedings  of  a  literary  and  theological 
body  towards  one  of  its  ow  ii  members  create  so  general  a  sen¬ 
sation?  AVhat  had  the  community  at  large  to  do  with  the 
charge  of  broken  faith,  and  the  loss  of  academical  honours. 
So,  without  doubt,  thought  many  while  they  were  pursuing 
their  secularities,  or  w’orking  out  their  professional  vocations, 
and  so,  as  certainly,  thought  many  a  German,  who  casually 
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heard  of  the  theological  disputes  between  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  and  the  monk  of  Erfurtli.  Were  the  case  to  which 
we  now  refer  of  an  isolated  kind,  were  its  consequences  limited 
to  Mr.  Ward,  it  might  pass  by,  as  do  university  proceedings  in 
general,  without  exciting  interest  or  inviting  comment.  But  it 
is  only  an  outward  symptom  of  morbid  action  throughout  a  vast 
svstem,  one  single  indication  of  the  approaching  war  of  ele¬ 
ments,  the  extent  and  the  consequences  of  which  no  sagacity 
cun  foresee.  Mr.  Ward,  has,  like  many  a  knight  of  the  olden 
time  of  high  and  ardent  cliivalry,  stepped  forth  from  the  ranks, 
and,  reckless  of  danger,  has  thrown  down  his  gauntlet  in  the 
face  of  a  formidable  array  of  hostile  power  ;  but  he  stands  not 
alone;  besides  his  shield-bearer  !Mr.  Oakeley,  there  is  a  host, 
many  of  whom  may  blame  his  temerity,  and  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  the  counsels  of  the  7roX6fxYiTi;  Olva-asv^  of  Littlemore, 
who  are  nevertheless  banded  in  the  same  cause,  and  prepared 
for  the  great  conflict.  It  mjiy,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  an  allair 
of  advanced  posts,  but  such  partial  collisions  frequently  arc 
*  the  prelude  to  a  general  engagement.  We  must  therefore 
regard  this  demonstration,  not  merely  as  an  affair  personal  to 
Mr.  Wind;  we  must  look  at  it  not  merely  in  this  single  point; 
to  estimate  its  value,  we  must  take  a  wider  range,  a  more 
comprehensive  view. 

It  was  early  in  1833  that  a  few  Oxford  divines,  deeply  im¬ 
bued  with  the  love  of  ecclesiastical  antiquarianisni,  and  seriously 
alarmed  at  the  position  of  the  English  church  and  the  aspect  of 
the  times,  met  to  exchange  their  sympathies  in  mutual  condo¬ 
lence,  and,  if  possible,  to  concert  measures  to  meet  the  present 
exigency.  A  tide  of  popular  opinion,  unfavourable  to  the  high 
pretensions  and  the  exclusive  spirit  of  the  Church  of  England, 
had  set  in.  The  Act  of  Catliolic  Emancipation  had  })asscd, 
which  removed  civil  disabilities  on  the  ground  of  religious 
opinion,  from  a  large  portion  of  British  subjects.  The  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts  had  been  repealed,  and  the  way  to  civic 
honours  was  thus  opened  to  dissenters.  A  liberal  ministry  was 
at  the  head  of  the  government.  Ten  bishoprics  had  been  taken 
from  the  overgrow  n  hierarchy  of  the  Irish  church.  The  Reform 
Bill  had  been  carried,  and  a  parliament  was  now  convened,  in 
which  the  spirit  of  reform  was  more  active  than  was  desired, 
even  by  the  ministry  themselves.  Ecclesiastical  abuses  w’cre 
denounced.  The  utility  of  bishops  in  the  house  of  peers  w^as 
questioued.  A  revision  of  the  liturgy  was  suggested.  The 
admission  of  dissenters  into  the  national  universities  even  passed 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  searching  inquiries,  with  a  view 
to  further  reforms  both  in  church  and  state,  were  proposed. 
All  these  things  wxre  considered  ominous  by  a  considerable 
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portion  of  the  clergy,  and  consternation  at  once  alarmed  and 
paralysed  them.  It  was  at  this  conjuncture  that  the  Oxford 
agitation  commenced,  and  the  addresses  circulated  by  a  small, 
but  spinted  band  of  men,  fell  like  a  spark  on  combustible 
matter.  ^  One  of  the  first  results  of  this  movement,  was/ 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  V.  rcrceval, 

'  the  clerical  address  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  signecl 
by,  (I  think,)  about  7000  of  the  clergy  ;  and  another  was,  the  lay 
declaration  of  attachment  to  the  church,  signed  by  upwards  of 
230,000  heads  of  families.^  (A  Collection  of  Papers,  &c.,  pp. 
11,  12.)  One  of  the  principal  doctrines  which  it  was  agreed  at 
a  meeting  at  Oxford  to  put  forward  with  prominence  and  zeal, 
was  that  of  the  'Apostolic  succession,  as  a  rule  of  practice, 
which  is  thus  laid  dowiP  :  — 

'(1.)  That  the  participation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  Christian  life  and  hope  in  each  indi¬ 
vidual. 

*  (2.)  That  it  is  conveyed  to  individual  Christians  only  by  the  hands 
of  the  successors  of  the  apostles  and  their  delegates. 

‘  (3.)  That  the  successors  of  the  apostles  are  those  who  are 
descended  in  a  direct  line  from  them  by  the  imposition  of  hands ; 
and  that  the  delegates  of  these  are  the  respective  presbyters  whom 
each  has  commissioned.’  (Collection,  &c.,  p.  12.) 

This  doctrine,  which  had  been  long  regarded  as  a  mere  ob¬ 
solete  notion,  was  now  circulated  with  assiduity,  and  inculcated 
with  great  earnestness ;  it  was  too  flattering  to  episcopal  dignity 
to  be  frowned  on  by  the  bishops,  the  clergy  eagerly  seized  it 
as  ministering  to  their  importance ;  even  the  evangelical  clergy 
to  a  considerable  extent  caught  the  bait,  and  among  the  laity 
of  the  high  church  party,  it  was  thought  no  small  boast  that 
they  belonged  to  a  church,  whose  ministers  were  descended 
from  the  apostles,  and  w  hose  sacraments  w  ere  the  only  channels 
of  grace. 

In  order  to  further  these,  and  other  '  church  principles  ^  of 
the  new  school,  a  new'  catechism,  or  an  addition  to  the  old  one, 
was  drawn  up,  aud  most  widely  circulated,  under  the  title  of 
‘  The  Churchman^ s  Manual ;  or  Questiotis  and  Answers  on  the 
Church,  on  Protestant  and  Romish  Dissenters,  and  Socinians;* 
in  which,  while  exclusive  privileges  are  claimed  for  the  national 
clergy  as  the  only  authorized  teachers  of  religion,  and  the  dis¬ 
pensers  of  God’s  grace  to  men,  the  people  arc  cautioned  against 
those  intruders,  who,  whatever  may  be  their  success,  may  be  as 
great  impostors  as  Mahomet,  and  w  hatever  their  apparent  piety, 
may  fear  the  doom  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.  Rut  the 
most  effective  menus  employed,  in  addition  to  oral  coinniu- 
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nications,  whicli  all  were  expected  earnestly  to  employ,  was 
that  series  of  publications  called  Tracts  for  the  Times.  These 
were  produced  in  (piick  succession,  and  gradually  unfolded  a 
system  but  little  sliort  of  popery  itself.  Tradition  was  placed 
side  by  side  with  the  scriptures,  the  right  of  private  judgment 
was  ddiounccd,  ascetic  practices  were  inculcated,  the  sacra- 
nicuts  administered  by  the  clergy  were  the  only  channels  of 
God’s  grace ;  and  one  after  another  almost  all  the  peculiarities 
of  Romanism  came  out.  Some  blamed  unguarded  expressions, 
while  numbers,  especially  of  the  younger  clergy,  and  the  under¬ 
graduates  at  the  Universities,  became  increasingly  ripened  to¬ 
wards  full  blowii  Romanism.  All  obsolete  customs  connected 
with  ‘the  good  old  times  of  ghostly  ignorance’  were  sought 
after,  and  in  good  measure  revived.  Books  of  devotion  were 
printed  with  red  lines,  letters  were  dated  according  to  the  saint’s- 
day  or  the  holy  feast,  crosses  were  had  in  great  request,  fasting 
according  to  the  rules  of  Rome,  and  other  penances  for  the 
soul’s  health  became  general;  and  onwards  the  movement  went, 
and  its  motto  inij^ht  have  been  ^  crescit  eundoJ*  rublications  in 
favour  of  church  principles  and  traetarian  theology  inundated 
the  kingdom ;  the  press  was  engaged  in  almost  every  way 
to  aid  its  progress;  reviews,  periodicals  of  every  kind,  weekly 
and  daily  journals,  sermons  and  novels,  Kcble’s  Christian  Year, 
and  Neale’s  ballads,  all  were  employed  in  their  respective 
vocations  as  auxiliary  to  this  movement  in  the  direction  of 
Rome. 

It  w  as  seen  after  some  time,  and  th.at  bv  church  and  univer- 
sity  authorities,  whither  all  this  was  tending;  but  «as  one  of 
its  patrons  wrote  to  the  IRshop  of  Oxford,  it  was  ^nc  too  far 
for  a  mere  check ;  the  pulpits  in  almost  every  tow  n  of  England 
were  ringing  with  it — the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  in  every 
part  of  the  globe  were  infected  with  it;  every  succeeding  gene¬ 
ration  of  undergraduates  w  as  exposed  to  its  action,  and  yearly 
did  the  sons  of  our  aristocracy  leave  their  studies  impregnated 
with  this  more  than  semi-Romanism,  and  some  ot  them  from 
time  to  time  joined  the  church  of  Rome.  Many  of  the 
bishops  saw  now  that  things  were  going  in  a  direction  which 
created  some  apprehension,  but  it  w^as  difficult  to  stop  the 
current.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  had  cither  not  perception  to 
discover,  or  courage  to  oppose,  the  tendencies  of  the  new 
movement.  Subject  as  he  was  to  the  constant  influences 
of  minds  stronger  than  his  own,  and  disliking  evangelical 
religion  himself,  he  had  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to 
prevent  its  progress.  In  his  charge,  in  lHt2,  he  spoke  in¬ 
deed  of  some  who  wxrc  proceeding  injudiciously  and  rashly, 
but  his  commendations  of  the  party  were  strong  and  hearty. 
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whilst  his  ceusuiv  was  of  the  mildest  and  the  most  ineffioiout 
kind,  ik)  Stroup  were  the  adherents  of  the  new  theology  ia 
the  university,  that  scarvxly  any  hatl  the  }H)wer  to  withstand 
them,  or  the  courage  to  rebuke  them.  A  veiy*  large  pr\.>pi>rtiou 
of  the  tutors  were  also  more  or  less  imbiuxl  with  the  s;mie 
Romish  theology.  lu  such  circumstances  it  is  soanvlv  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  tractariau  leaders  became  bolder  :md 
bolder,  and  approximatetl  nearer  and  nearer  towarvls  Koinish 
doctrine  and  Romish  practice.  It  w  as  openly  declareil  that  the 
church  of  England  must  be  unprotestautizeil,  and  one  who  holds 
a  fellowship  at  Magdidene  College,  since  known  by  the  name  of 
cursing  Palmer,  in  a  pamphlet,  published  under  the  very  eyes  of 
the  university,  anathematised  all  things  protestant  at  home  aiul 
abroad,  not  excepting  the  chiurh  of  England,  if  that  must  be 
considered  protestant. 

Bv  this  time  manv  belouiring  to  the  universitv  of  Oxforvl 
became  so  saturated  with  Romanism,  that  they  felt  their  position 
as  members  of  the  church  of  England  very  embarrassing ;  and 
esj>ecially  did  it  apj)car  i>erple\ing  to  them  how,  with  their 
Roman  catholic  belief,  thev  cxuild  conscieutiouslv  si'iu  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  or  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  advantages  and 
emoluments  which  were  jKisscssed  on  their  presumed  ailherenee 
to  tht'se  Articles.  To  relieve  the  minds  of  such,  and,  as  it  wiis 
allerwards  acknowledged  by  the  author  of  Tn\ct  W,  to  prevent 
their  withdrawing  from  the  clumdi  of  England,  and  uniting 
themselvt's  with  a  church  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  which 
they  approved  and  admired,  a  way  was  ingeniously  shewn  how 
they  might  expound  the  Thiity-uine  Articles,  so  as  to  make 
them  iH'rfectly  compatible  with  the  Tridentinc  decrees.  This 
was  the  piXHluction  of  Mr.  Newman,  the  master-spirit  of  the  whole 
movement  ;  the  original  expedient  w  as  that  of  the  Jesuit  Saneta 
(Mara,  but  as  wrought  out  and  applied  by  Mr.  Newman,  it  was 
perhap  as  clever,  as  acute,  and  as  dishonest  a  piece  of  easui>try 
as  the  world  ever  saw.  Throughout  the  kingdom  it  pi\>dueed, 
from  all  wliose  moral  sensibilities  had  not  been  impaired  by 
strong  party  feeling,  one  simultaneous  burst  of  surprise  and 
indignation. 

Will  nothing  now  be  done  to  eheck  the  movement  ?  Can  no 
jH)wer  be  brought  to  hear  on  such  dishonesty?  Must  this 
moral  poison  be  allow  ed  to  taint  the  very  fountains  ot  literatun' 
and  theology?  Something  is  indeed  done;  but  every  at  tempt  td 
check  proves  feeble  and  inetVective.  A  war  of  pamphlets  ensues, 
in  which  Mr.  Mard  first  distinguishes  himself  as  an  avowed^ 
champion  of  tnictarianism,  ri'ady  to  do  battle  in  defence  ot 
Mr.  Newman  and  his  opinions.  The  bishop  of  the  dioi'ese  and 
the  authorities  of  the  university  are  loiullv  called  on  to  inter- 
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jKJck'  their  inrtueuee ;  the  tornier  in  a  mihi  ai\ii  ^'utle  maimer, 
mere  apparv'ntly  tor  the  siike  v>f  [H'aiV  than  trvnu  anv  str\ni^  ilis- 
approluitiou  of  the  opinions  advaiuwl  in  the ’IVaets.*  m^nests  or 
advisi's  his  friend  to  disivntinue  them;  on  the  juirt  of  the  latter, 
the  HeMoinadal  IWrvhnow  for  the  tirst  time  litlin^  np  its  voivv 
in  this  ivntr\>Yersy.  issues  the  following  dtvhinuion. 

Aller  nwuntin^  the  statutes  rt\)uirin^  subscription,  and 
referring  to  Tr;u*t  W, — 

•  Kesolved,  that  the  iiuxles  of  interpretation,  such  as  aix'  sn^;:* 
pfsted  in  the  said  tract,  cvavliUi;  rather  ilum  explaining  the  sense  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  reconedin;:  the  subscription  to  them, 
with  the  adoption  of  errors,  which  they  wei\'  designed  to  counteract, 
defeat  the  object,  and  arx'  inconsistent  with  the  due  observance  of 
the  above-mentioned  statutes. 

Pelepites’  Koom,  March  15,  ISU. 

l\  Wyntek,  Vice-chancellor,* 


Hut  the  movement  ^h's  on,  unobstructed  by  these  prinwHl- 
in^.  l>r.  Hampden,  tire  Kcirius  Professor,  alnu^st  the  only 
man  in  the  univei*sity  who.  fn>m  his  station,  his  talents,  and  his 
learnimr,  miirht  have  made  heail  apiinst  it.  was  in  a  ^ivat  mea- 
sun'  crippled  and  paralysed  thn>nijh  the  pivjiuliee  whielPthe 
Xewnian  ami  Piisey  party  had.  with  a  xeal  wi>rlhy  of  a  better 
muse,  and  a  disin;:enuousness  ilisi^nieefnl  to  anv  cause,  siuveedeil 
in  raisin*;  apiinst  him,  ami  w  hich  issued  in  the  cruel  and  unjust 
measun's  which  weiv  sanetioneil  by  iH»uviH'ation.  An  attempt 
has  si lux' been  made  by  the  same  authorities  who  introduced 
these  measun's  to  repair  the  mischief,  hut  their  well-meant 
efforts  were  nnsneeessful.  ami  the  stii^ma  was  not  ivmoveil. 
Still  the  Ue^ius  Professor  was  able  to  make  a  firm  stand,  in 
the  case  of  Maemullen.  ami,  atler  a  lon^  stru;;i;le.  to  sueeeeil, 
in  estahlishiui;  his  riixht  to  *;ive  theses  to  tlie  eamlidate  fi»r  the 
dejrn'C  of  1>.  l>..  by  w  hich  tlie  Komanist  was  compelled  to  hrin*; 
out  his  sentiments  on  the  Pneharist  and  trailitii»n,  and  so  lost 
his  dc'rn'e. 

The  eondemnatiou  of  Hr.  Pnsey’s  sermon  on  the  Kiieharist,  by 
the  six  diH'tors  appointed  hy  the  viee-ehaneelKu*.  was  rather  a 
temjKirary  mortitieatiou  than  any  severe  cheek  to  the  trae- 
tariau  movement.  It  still  pithereil  streni'tli  ami  inen'used 


*  t' undorNtand  that  two  sons  and  two  neplu'ws  of  ibe  Hisbop  of  Ox- 
for\l.  toijothcr  with  the  hishop’s  chaplain,  who  is  an  ultra  tractarian.  suh- 
sequently  sii»ned  tlie  address  ti»  the  proetors.  thankiiu;  them  for  interin^sin^ 
their  veto  to  prevent  the  condemnation  of  Tract  Iht,  in  the  eonvtH'ation  of 
the  hull  of  1* ebruarv.  The  Oxford  C'hroniele,  which  has  been  all  alon^ 
a  close  and  shrewd  observer  of  the  movements  i»f  traetarinnism.  ohservea 
that,  “  Mr.  Newman  rules  Pr.  Ihisey,  Pr.  Pusey  rules  Archdeacon 
f  larke,  and  he  and  the  bishop’s  chaplain  rule  the  bishop.** 
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in  activity.  In  various  parts  of  the  kingdom^  alterations 
were  made  in  the  decorations  and  services  of  the  churches,  to 
assimilate  both  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  Romish  pattern. 
A  vigorous  attempt  was  also  made  to  prevent  the  election  of 
Dr.  Symons  to  the  vice-chancellorship  of  the  university,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  condemnation  of 
Dr.  Pusey^s  sermon,  which,  though  unsuccessful,  produced  such 
an  exhibition  of  strength  and  determination  as  might  m  ell  render 
any  future  vice-chancellor,  till  they  should  obtain  one  of  their 
own  stamp,  careful  how  he  incurred  their  displeasure. 

By  this  time,  such  had  been  the  progress  of  the  Romanizing 
system  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  that  at  least  one  half  of  the 
tutors  were  believed  to  be  more  or  less  under  its  influence. 
And  in  these  circumstances  it  was  that  Mr.  M  ard^s  book  on 
the  ‘Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church^  was  published,  which  occasioned 
the  memorable  struggle  to  which  the  works  at  the  head  of  this 
article  refer,  and  the  full  eftccts  of  which  none  can  calculate. 
One  object  of  Mr.  Ward  in  thus  writing  was  to  vindicate  the 
highly  Romanizing  articles  of  the  British  Critic  from  the  ani¬ 
madversions  of  ^Ir.  Palmer,  himself  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  active  of  the  Oxford  agitators;  but  its  principal  design 
seems  to  have  been  to  bring  the  contested  point  of  holding  the 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  catholic  church,  while  subscribing  the 
articles  of  the  English  church,  to  an  issue.  Though  the  heads  of 
houses  had  formally  expressed  an  opinion  condemning  the 
mode  of  subscription  advocated  by  Tract  90,  tbeir  decision  was 
set  at  nought  by  the  tractarian  party,  and  the  venerable  board 
itself  w  as  spoken  of  in  no  very  measured  terms  of  indignation  and 
contempt.  The  question,  it  was  declared,  was  still  open.  The 
holding  of  Romish  doctrines  had  not  been  declared  ineompatible 
with  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  by  any  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  or  university  authority,  to  which  they  were  bound  to  deter. 
This  work,  then,  was  a  fearless  challenge,  distinct  and  loud, 
sent  ringing  into  the  ears  of  the  university,  which  was  dared  to 
take  it  up.  The  Reformation  which  made  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  what  it  is,  was  branded  with  infamy,  and  treated  with  in¬ 
dignant  scorn.  The  reformers  in  which  the  church  had  been 
accustomed  to  glory,  and  some  of  whom  had  as  martyrs  scaled 
their  testimony  against  popish  errors  w  ith  their  blood,*  were 
represented  as  unprincipled  innovators,  the  church  itself  was 
described  as  dishonoured,  degraded,  and  deprived  of  the  most 
valuable  aids  to  devotion  by  separation  from  the  church  of 
Rome;  and  her  return,  witii  humble  submission  and  dutiful 
obedience,  was  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

•  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Lalimer  were  burnt  in  Oxford,  and  just  in  the 
front  of  Mr.  Ward’s  college. 
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This  was,  indeed,  an  adventurous  step,  the  straight  forward 
and  manly  bearing  of  which  none  could  question,  though  of 
its  prudence  and  policy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  tractarian 
host  had  serious  doubts.  But  a  bold  stroke  often  succeeds, 
where  the  cunning  of  artifice  fails.  Deeds  of  high  daring,  rash 
and  reckless  as  they  may  be  deemed  by  more  cautious  spirits, 
frequently  intimidate  opposition,  throw  confusion  into  the  ranks 
of  the  eiiemy,  and  inspire  the  more  feeble  of  their  own  party 
Mith  au  enthusiasm  to  follow  on  where  bravery  leads.  Such 
was  the  strength  of  Mr.  AVard’s  party,  their  spirit  and  energy 
were  so  well  known,  so  little  discouragement  had  they  received 
from  high  quarters,  and  such  was  the  critical  state  of  things  in 
the  church  itself,  that  any  decisive  measures  against  this  party 
would  be  apparently  attended  with'so  much  danger  as  to  render 
^  it  highly  probable  that  the  university  would  decline  any  ellec- 
tivc  interference ;  and  should  this  be  the  ease,  the  great  point 
would  be  gained,  silence  would  be  construed  as  consent,  whe¬ 
ther  willingly  or  reluctantly  given,  the  university  might  be 
filled  by  those  w  ho  had  embraced  ‘  the  w  hole  cycle  of  Roman 
doctrine,^  who  might  go  on  unmolested  w  ith  their  work  of  un- 
protcstiintizing,  till  cither  the  church  of  England  should  become 
a  kind  of  minor  papacy,  or  be  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  again  received  into  her  maternal  bosom,  as  a  somewhat 
profligate,  but  at  length,  penitent  daughter.  But  so  startling 
and  alarming  was  this  daring  movement  of  the  coadjutor  of 
Mr.  New  man  and  Dr.  Puscy,  that  numerous  and  strong  apj)eals 
were  made  to  the  vice-chancellor  on  the  imminent  danger  w  hich 
now  threatened  the  protestant  establishment,  and  the  necessity 
of  adopting  some  decisive  measures  to  meet  the  present  exi¬ 
gency.  Accordingly  the  Hebdomadal  Board  met  on  the  13th  of 
December,  and  announced  their  resolutions,  w  hich,  as  they  have 
been  copied  in  most  of  the  journals,  and  our  space  is  limited, 
we  need  not  here  repeat  further  than  to  say,  that,  after  select¬ 
ing  several  passages  from  his  book,  condemning  in  strong  terms 
the  English  reformation,  extolling  the  church  of  Rome,  from 
which  tlie  church  of  England  had  sinfully  departed,  and  to 
which  it  should  return  with  deep  repentance,  declaring  that  the 
spirit  and  teaching  of  the  Articles  and  the  Prayer  Hook  were 
‘  absolutclvcontradictorv,^  that  it  is  bv  divorcing  thc^drv  word- 
mg  of  the  Articles  from  their  natural  spirit  ^  that  ‘  an  orthodox 
believer  ’  accepts  them,  and  that  thus  '  their  primd  facie  mean¬ 
ing  is  evaded,  and  the  artifice  of  their  inventors  thrown  back 
in  recoil  on  themselves;  that  though  the ‘XI Ith  Article  is  as 
plain  as  words  can  make  it  on  the  evangelical  side,  its  natural 
uicauing  may  be  explained  away,^  and  that  he  himself  ‘  sub¬ 
scribes  it  in*  a  non-natural  sense,'  rejoicing  that  he  finds  ‘  the 
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whole  cycle  of  Roman  doctrine  gradually  possessing  numbers 
of  English  churchmen/  and  declaring  that  he  said  plainly  three 
years  ago,  that  in  subscribing  the  Articles  he  renounced  no  one 
Roman  doctrine.^  After  producing  these  extracts,  the  propo¬ 
sitions  which  were  now  to  be  submitted  to  the  house  of  convo¬ 
cation,  on  the  13th  of  February,  1815,  were  stated;  these  were 
to  condemn  Mr.  Ward’s  sentiments,  to  deprive  him  of  his  de¬ 
gree,  and  to  procure  in  future  a  bond  fide  subscription. 

Before  we  proceed,  a  few  words  on  the  constitution  and  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  as  far  as  the  proceedings 
against  ^Ir.  Ward  arc  concerned,  may  not  be  superfluous.  This 
university  comprises  nineteen  colleges  and  five  halls,  each  of 
w  hich,  with  its  principal,  master,  w  arden,  or  provost,  its  vice¬ 
principal,  &c.,  and  its  fellows,  tutors,  and  other  officers,  has  its 
separate  jurisdiction.  Everyone  who  enters  any  college  or  hall, 
has,  at  his  matriculation,  to  sign  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles.  On 
taking  a  degree,  he  has  again  to  subscribe  these  articles,  ami 
also  the  three  ai*ticlcs  mentioned  in  the  thirtv-sixtli  canon  of 

ft' 

1003,  in  the  presence  of  the  proctors.  The  chief  officer  of  the 
university  is  the  chancellor,  who,  \vith  considerable  powers,  is 
chosen  for  life.  The  vice-chancellor,  however,  w  ho  is  head  of 
one  of  the  colleges,  performs  the  pniicipal  duties  of  the  office, 
and  though  annually  elected,  generally  retains  office  for  four 
vears.  The  laws  bv  which  the  universitv  is  governed,  arc  a 
body  of  statutes,  which  the  convocation  may,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  alter  or  amend  from  time  to  time.  A  wccklv  council  is 
held,  called  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  consisting  of  the  viec-ehan- 
eellor,  the  heads  of  houses,  and  the  two  proctors,  who  are  aiinii- 
allv  chosen  from  the  colleges  and  halls  in  rotation.  This  board 
alone  has  the  initiative  power  in  all  proceedings  in  convocation, 
which  is  composed  of  the  heads  of  colleges  and  halls,  or  their 
deputies;  the  doctors  in  divinity,  medicine,  and  civil  law* ;  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  lecturers,  w  ith  certain  limitations ;  and  masters  of 
arts  whose  names  have  been  kept  on  the  books  of  some  college 
or  hall :  these,  when  assembled  together,  form  the  House  of 
Convocation,  under  the  presidency  of  the  chancellor,  or  his 
deputy,  the  vice-chancellor.  The  proceedings,  except  by  sjiccial 
permission,  are  all  in  Latin.  A  majorit}^  of  the  house,  or  the 
chancellor  or  vice-chancellor  alone,  or  the  proctors  alone,  may 
negative  any  proj)osed  decree ;  but  no  party  in  convocation  h;vs 
power  to  originate  a  measure,  or  to  propose  an  alteration  or 
amendment. 

As  the  university  authorities  deeded  it  incumbent  on  them 
to  meet  the  case,  they  proposed  to  deal  with  it  in  the  only  way 
which  appeared  fairly  open  to  them,  and  to  treat  ^Ir.  Mard  not 
as  a  theological,  but  a  moral  dcliiupicnt.  They  charged  him. 
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therefore,  as  one  of  their  body,  with  a  breach  of  faith,  with  liolding 
his  station  in  the  university  by  subscribing  articles  which  he  did 
not  believe,  and  openly  maintaining  errors  which  they  are  most 
evidently  intended  to  condemn.  No  sooner  arc  these  resolutions 
of  the  licbdomadal  Board  made  public,  than  a  storm  of  pam¬ 
phlets  rages.  Week  after  week,  and  almost  day  after  day,  some 
new  messenger  of  the  press  claims  a  hearing  from  the  vice-chan¬ 
cellor  or  the  members  of  convocation ;  some  come  forward  to 
justify  the  members  of  the  board,  and  to  cheer  them  onwards  in 
their  work ;  but  by  f;\r  the  greater  number  dissuade,  threaten, 
(lenoiincc,  and  prophecy  all  manner  of  evils  to  church  and  state, 
if  the  proposed  measures  should  be  carried.  There  were,  as  we 
have  seen,  three  distinct  propositions  to  be  submitted  to  convo¬ 
cation  ;  the  first,  that  a  declaration  should  be  made,  on  evidence 
furnished  bv  Mr.  Ward’s  book,  that  he  had  broken  faith  with 
the  university ;  the  second,  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  those 
degrees,  w  hich  it  w  as  considered  he  had  forfeited  by  his  violated 
engagement ;  and  the  third  was,  that  the  statute  respecting 
suliseription  should  be  so  amended  as  to  give  additional  secu¬ 
rity  for  a  fair  and  honest  subscription,  by  rendering  prevarica¬ 
tion  almost  impractictable.  All  these  measures  were  attacked 
by  some,  the  second  and  third  by  many  more,  and  the  third  by 
not  a  few’  who  approved  of  the  others.  Among  tlie  combatants 
of  this  field  w’crc,  Mr.  Oakelcy,  determined,  if  possible,  to  save 
his  friend  or  to  share  his  danger,  who  endeavoured  to  prove 
historically  the  hypocrisy  of  the  compilers  of  the  Articles,  by 
shewing  that,  however  apparently  they  condemned  the  tenets 
and  practices  of  Rome,  it  was  intended  that  ])apists,  by  signing 
them  should  gain  access  to  the  church,  w  ith  its  honours  and 
emoluments; — Mr.  Keblc,  who  protests  against  the  proceedings 
as  being  ^  unfair  and  cruel  in  themselves,’  and  ^  likely  to  be 
ruinous  under  our  present  circumstances  ;’ —  Dr.  Mobcrlcy,  head 
master  of  AV^inchester  college,  who  ridicules  the  Hebdomadal 
Hoard  as  a  set  of  noodles,  incapable  of  w  riting  with  cither  sense 
or  grammar,  but  in  their  ow  n  bungling  manner  determining  to 
do  what  is  neither  legal,  nor  just,  nor  wise ; — the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Alauricc,  professor  of  literature  in  King’s  College,  London,  who, 
though  condemning  Mr.  AVard’s  opinions  and  practice,  depre¬ 
cates  his  triiul  before  a  tribunal  comprising  *  a  miscellaneous 
mol)  of  gentlemen  from  London  clubs  and  country  parsonages 
—and  Mr.  AA'instanly  Hull,  barrister  of  Liiicoin’s  Inn,  who 
while  admitting  that  ^Mr.  AA  ard  has  broken  faith  with  the  uni¬ 
versity,  and  w  hat  is  of  far  more  consequence,  broken  also  his 
ordination  vow’,’  condemns  the  proposed  measures,  and  w’ould 
have  the  case  carried  before  some  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  and 
treated  theologically.  These  arc  some  of  the  principal,  though 
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but  a  few  of  those  who  took  part  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
Hebdomadal  Board.  On  the  other  hfind,  ^Ir.  Garbctt,  professor 
of  poetry  in  the  university,  advoeates  at  some  length,  and  with 

considerable  m  armth  and  })Owcr,  the  whole  of  the  measures ; _ 

Mr.  Briekiiell,  one  of  the  Oxford  city  lecturers,  strongly  urges 
the  board  to  go  forward  ;  and  Dr.  Tait,  head  master  of  Ru^hv 
school,  in  a  very  lucid  manner,  supports  the  first  and  second 
propositions,  but  dissuades  from  the  third.  In  addition  to  these, 
a  case,  drawn  u\)  by  the  friends  of  ^Ir.  Ward,  with  much  inge¬ 
nuity,  and  submitted  to  Sir  J.  Dodson,  Queen’s  advocate,  and 
11.  Bethcll,  Esq.,  Q.  C.,  together  with  the  opinion  of  these 
gentlemen,  is  published,  who  decide  that  ‘The  House  of  ('on- 
vocation  has  not  the  ])owcr  of  depriving  ^Ir.  Ward  of  his  de¬ 
grees  in  the  manner  or  on  the  grounds  proposed that  ‘  the 
court  of  (Queen’s  Bench  would,  by  mandamus,  comi)el  the  uni¬ 
versity  to  restore  Mr.  Ward  to  his  degrees;’  and  that  the  ‘  new 
sense’  which  is  to  be  annexed  to  subscription,  ‘  is  contrary  to 
law,  which  rccpiircs  the  clerical  subscribers  to  take  the  Articles 
in  their  literal  and  grammatical  sense.’  But  other  counsel 
having  been  consulted  on  the  part  of  the  university  authorities, 
an  opposite  opinion  is  obtained,  which  decides  that  ‘  the  uni¬ 
versity  has  the  power  to  degrade,’  in  such  circumstances ;  and 
that  ‘  the  extracts  set  forth  in  the  notice  contain  sutlieient 
cause  to  justify  the  House  of  Convocation,  as  representing  the 
university,  in  coming  to  a  decision  on  the  subject,  with  a  view 
to  the  degradation  of  ^Ir.  Ward.’  This  opinion  had  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  Sir  F.  Thessiger,  solicitor-general.  Sir  C.  Wetherall, 
Messrs.  J.  Addams,  and  J.  ('owling. 

As  to  the  points  of  law  which  have  been  raised  rcs|)ceting  the 
competency  of  the  tribunal  appointed  to  decide  on  Sir.  Ward’s 
case,  we  confess  we  feel  but  very  little  interest ;  but  as  lookers  on, 
we  are  in  a  favourable  position  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  moral 
part  of  the  question.  The  most  direct  and  natural  mode  of  treat¬ 
ing  such  a  ease,  would  seem  to  be  by  an  ecclesiastical  proceeding ; 
Mr.  Ward,  being  by  his  own  confession  a  Homan  catholic  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  Mhile  enjoying  the  emoluments  of  a  protestant  estahlish- 
ment,  and  sustaining  the  olfiee  of  minister  in  a  protestant 
church,  should,  in  all  fairness  and  honesty,  be  compelled  to 
relinquish  those  emoluments,  and  to  resign  that  otliee,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  inconsistency  of  his  remaining  a  mem  her  of 
a  community,  to  the  founders  of  which,  and  to  their  princi¬ 
ples,  he  professes  a  ‘  burning  hatred.’  But  unhappily,  in  the 
church  of  which  ^Ir.  Ward  is  a  member,  secular  and  spiritual 
concerns  are  so  mixed  up  and  confounded  together,  that  we 
know  of  no  mode  of  j)roceeding  which  could  have  been  adopted 
by  any  ecclesiastical  authority,  of  which,  as  conscientious  be- 
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lievcrs  in  the  New  Testament,  we  could  have  approved.  It 
would  have  been  more  accordant  with  onr  sense  of  justice, 
and  with  the  views  we  entertain  of  the  qualifications  which 
liteniry  degrees  should  designate,  liad  ]\Ir.  Ward  been  deprived 
of  his  fellowship,  and  his  ministerial  olHce,  and  allowed  to  go 
over  to  the  church  of  his  devout  affection  and  admiration,  with 
^all  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him.'  But  the  Hebdomadal 
Board  were  not  at  liberty  to  follow'  out  their  own  notions  of 
equity ;  they  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  bound  by  statutes  ;  tlie 
university  had  been  openly  challenged  to  take  up  the  case,  or 
to  allow’  judgment  to  go  by  default  in  favour  of  signing  })rotest- 
ant  articles  in  a  popish  sense ;  and,  observes  Dr.  Tait,  ^  as  the 
bishops  of  our  church  seemed  unwilling  to  move  in  the  case,  the 
thanks  of  the  community  are  due  to  the  heads  of  liouses  in 
Oxford,  for  taking  upon  themselves  the  odium  and  trouble  of 
this  most  painful  conflict.'  (Letters  to  the  Vice-chancellor,  p.  9.) 

The  points  at  issue  between  the  university  authorities  and 
^Ir.|AVard,  and  on  which  the  House  of  Convocation  had  to  decide, 
were  these :  thev  aver  that  he  has  broken  faith  w  ith  tlic  uni- 
versity,  by  abjuring  the  very  doctrines,  the  declared  belief  of 
which  was  a  necessary  condition  of  Ids  obtaining  and  enjoying 
certain  academical  advantages ;  and  that  therefore  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  university  ought  to  deprive  him  of  these  ad¬ 
vantages.  Mr.  Ward's  advocates  deny  the  charge  advanced, 
and  denounce  the  punishment  proposed.  As  to  the  kind  of 
punishment,  we  have  already  stated  our  doubts  w  hether  it  is 
of  the  most  appropriate  eharacter ;  but  considering  the  nature 
of  the  delinquency,  w  e  cannot  pronounce  it  severe.  The  con¬ 
duct  of  ^Ir.  Ward  and  his  associates  appears  to  us  to  exhibit 
insincerity  so  gross  and  palpable,  to  be  such  a  sacrifice  of  truth 
and  honesty  to  expediency,  that  every  upright  mind  not  be¬ 
witched  and  fascinated  by  ‘  the  mother  of  abominations,'  must 
regard  it  w  ith  the  deepest  rc})robation. 

And  w  hat  is  it  which  the  advocates  of  this  tortuous  policy,  tliis 
jesuitical  craft,  this  double-faced  theology,  plead  in  defence  of  such 
conduct  ?  It  is  curious  to  know'  by  what  process  these  tractarian 
Bosicrucians  propose  to  convert  falsehood  into  truth,  deceit  into 
sincerity,  and  earthly  cunning  into  heavenly  wisdom.  The  follow¬ 
ing  arc  some  of  the  manipulations  w  hich  become  apparent ; 
whether  there  niav  not  be  others  hidden  from  the  observation 
of  the  uninitiated  in  the  dark  recesses  of  mental  reservation, 
it  is  not  for  us  to  sav.  1.  TIic  '  naturjil  spirit,'  of  an  ar- 
liclc,  unfavoural)lc  to  Uoman  Catholicism,  is  separated  from 
its  ^  dry  wording,'  so  that  the  real  meaning  of  the  words, 
by  a  kind  of  dissolving  vic'v,  strangely  disappears,  and  some* 
thing  essentially  different  rises  on  the  same  canvass.  Lvery 
proposition  which  is  difficult  to  be  managed,  like  the  ob- 
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ject  in  the  pantomime  touched  by  the  wand  of  harlequin,  under¬ 
goes  a  complete  and  sudden  transformation,  to  the  surprise  of 
all  beholders,  and  thus,  mirabile  dictu,  affirmations  deny,  cen¬ 
sures  commend,  and  prohibitions  the  most  absolute  give 
unbounded  license.  This  wonderful  art,  almost  sunk  into  de¬ 
suetude,  was,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  revived  by  the  far-famed 
monk  of  Littlemore,  and  by  him  taught  to  his  disciples,  and  to 
none  with  more  success  than  to  the  author  of  the  Ideal  of  a 
Church.  And  thus  adroitly  does  the  fellow  of  Balliol  apply  it ; 
the  articles  ^  breathe  an  uniform  intelligible  spirit  /  yet,*  un¬ 
happily  this  spirit  is  not  difterent  merely^  from  an  ‘  orthodox,^ 
that  is  a  Roman  catholic  spirit,  but  is  ^  absolutely  contradictory' 
to  it.  By  the  admirable  dexterity  of  the  operator,  however,  the  of¬ 
fensive  spirit  is  evaporated,  the  ^ prima  facie  meaning  is  evaded, 
iind  all  the  protestantism  having  been  extracted  out  of  the  dry 
words,  such  a  spirit  is  infused  into  them  that  the  pope  himself 
need  not  hesitate  to  sign  them. 

2.  By  a  process  very  similar,  the  difficulty  connected  with  ^  the 
natural  meaning'  of  an  m'ticle  may  be  easily  removed.  Instead 
of  tlie  ^  natural,'  that  is  the  true  and  proper  *  sense,'  a  ‘  noii- 
naturjil,'  that  is,  a  forced  and  false  ^  sense'  may  be  put  on  it. 
The  article  is  still  signed  ‘  in  a  sense/  it  matters  not  however 
contrary  to  nature  and  reason.  For  instance,  ^the  twelfth 
article,'  as  Mr.  Ward  acknowledges,  is  'as  plain  as  words  can 
make  it,  on  the  evangelical  side,'  but,  by  his  dexterity,  away  goes 
all  '  its  natural  meaning,'  '  explained  away,'  and  it  is  signed  in 
a  ‘  non- natural '  sense ;  that  is,  in  a  sense  exactly  opposite  to  its 
meaning ;  Mr.  Ward's  conscience  is  satisfied,  and  '  Brutus  is  an 
honourable  man.' 

3.  The  reformers,  and  the  compilers  of  the  Articles,  it  is  said, 
were  willing  to  include  within  the  pale  of  the  reformed  church 
as  many  as  could  conscientiously  sign  these  documents,  though 
difiering  with  themselves  in  some  minor  points.  This  is  a  piece 
of  logical  apparatus  of  great  potency  and  convenience.  It  is  no 
sooner  applied,  than  forth  comes  this  inference  ;  these  sagacious 
framers  and  compilers  of  articles,  so  anxious  for  uniformity, 
meant  the  very  opposite  of  what  their  articles  afiirmed,  or  at 
least  with  a  cunning,  worthy  of  the  Delphic  responses,  so  con¬ 
trived  the  wording  of  them  that  they  might  equally  mean  either 
ot  two  things  which  arc  '  absolutely  contradictorj^'  But  alas,  for 
the  ingratitude  of  human  nature ;  Mr.  Ward  cannot  forget  his 
‘  burning  hatred '  to  the  Reformation,  and  all  which  pertains  to 
it ;  instead,  therefore,  of  being  thankful,  he  turns  on  these  men, 
some  of  whom,  with  all  this  supposed  laxity  of  principle,  were 
unaccountably  willing  to  die  for  their  opinions,  and  with  a  sar¬ 
donic  grin  tells  them  how  completely  their  own  duplicity  has 
‘  recoiled  on  themselves.' 
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4.  Another  expedient  to  which  these  gentlemen  have  recourse, 
is  the  diflbrence  between  ^ holding^  doctrines  and  ^ teaching ^ 
them.  Tlic  Articles  may  be  subscribed,  while  Roman  doctrines 
are  held  in  all  their  extent,  providing  the  liberty  of  ^  teaching  ^ 
them  is  not  assumed.  Then  of  course  such  publicatious  as  those 
with  which  the  kingdom  has  been  deluged,  from  the  pens  of 
Dr.  Pusey,  Messrs.  Newman,  Keble,  Oakcley,  VV^ard,  and 
Palmer  of  ^Magdalen,  pregnant  as  they  are  with  Romanism  of 
every  kind,  inculcated  in  the  most  zealous  and  jilausible  manner, 
must  not  be  called  ^  teaching  the  active  diffusion  of  auti- 
protestant  opinions,  by  professors,  by  college  tutors,  by  oral 
communicjition  in  daily  intercourse,  and  by  extensive  epistolary 
correspondence,  will  not  come  under  the  charge  of  '  teaching.^ 
It  is  taken  for  granted  also  that  a  minister's  faith,  has  no  ncccs- 
cary  connection  with  his  public  labours,  that  it  will  not  in¬ 
fluence  his  preaching,  that  his  head  and  heart  may  be  completely 
saturated  with  Roman  doctrines,  without  any  of  them  ever 
oozing  out,  that  a  man  of  zeal  and  w  armth  shall  constantly  keep 
in  abeyance  those  very  doctrines  which  he  deems  the  life  of  his 
spirit,  and  longs  above  all  things  to  sec  prevalent  in  the  church. 
It  is  assumed,  moreover,  that  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
ministerial  responsibility,  to  w  ithhold  part  of  w  hat  is  believed  to 
be  ^thc  whole  counsel  of  God,^  to  keep  back  ^that  which  is  j)ro- 
fitablc,'  and  from  considerations  of  expediency,  to  allow  the 
people,  so  far  as  public  teaching  is  concerned,  to  remain  in 
ignorance  of  saving  truth,  and  to  ^perish  for  lack  of  know¬ 
ledge  !  * 

We  confess  that  to  read  such  statements,  to  repeat  such 
enormous  fallacies,  puts  our  patience  to  no  ordinary  test,  that 
w'c  feel  tow  ards  these  various  apologies  for  dishonesty,  an  indig¬ 
nation  which  it  is  difficult  to  repress.  A  man  of  common 
integrity  must  we  conceive  be  strangely  destitute  of  feeling,  who 
can  sec  unmoved  the  majesty  of  truth  thus  insulted,  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  morality  thus  betrayed,  and  deceit  and  guile  so  openly, 
and  so  unblushingly  avowed.  Amidst  so  much  wwdy  dis¬ 
cussion  about  the  latitude  of  interpretation  which  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  admit,  and  the  constant  repetition  of  their  com¬ 
patibility  with  ^  the  whole  cycle  of  Roman  doctrine,'  the  mind  is 
in  djingcr  of  being  misled,  and  of  losing  sight  in  some  measure 
of  the  utter  repugnance  of  these  tw  o  opposites ;  it  may  be  of 
advantage,  therefore,  to  sec  them  in  juxta-position.  We  hope 
that  such  an  exhibition  of  them  in  a  few  particulars  may  not  be 
considered  misplaced. 
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‘  We  find,  Oh  most  joyful,  most  wonderful,  most  unexpected  sight ; 
we  find  the  whole  cycle  of  Roman  doctrine  gradually  possessing 
numbers  of  English  churchmen/ — The  Ideals  d  r.,  p.  565. 

*  Three  years  have  passed  since  I  said  plainly,  that  in  subscribing 
the  Articles,  1  renounced  no  one  Roman  doctrine/ — Ibid^  p.  567. 


W^HAT  IS  Subscribed. 

Art.  X.  Of  Free  Will. — *  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  man  after  the  fall  of  Adam  is  such, 
that  he  cannot  turn  and  prepare  himself 
by  his  own  natural  strength  and  good 
works  to  faith  and  calling  upon  God/ 
Art.  XI.  Of  the  Justification  of  Man, 
— *  We  are  accounted  righteous  before 
God  only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  faith,  and  not 
for  our  own  works  and  deser\ings/ 

*  Wherefore  that  we  are  justified  by 
faith  only  is  a  most  wholesome  doctrine, 
and  very  full  of  comfort  /  * 

Art.  XII.  Declares  :  — ‘  That  good 
works  are  the  fruits  of  faith,  and  follow 
after  justification,  and  do  spring  out  ne¬ 
cessarily  of  a  true  and  lively  faith.* 


Art.  XIII.  Of  Works  before  Justifica¬ 
tion. — *  Works  done  before  the  grace  of 
Christ  and  the  inspiration  of  his  Spirit, 
are  not  pleasant  to  God :  we  doubt  not 
but  they  have  the  nature  of  sin.’ 

Art.  XXII.  ‘The  Romish  doctrine 
concerning  Purgatory,  Pardons,  Wor¬ 
shipping,  and  Adoration,  as  well  of 
Images  as  of  Reli<|ues,  and  also  Invoca¬ 
tion  of  Saints,  is  a  fond  thing,  vainly  in¬ 
vented,  and  grounded  upon  no  warranty 
of  scripture,  but  rather  repugnant  to  the 
word  of  God.’ 


Art.  XXV.  ‘There  are  two  Sacra¬ 
ments  ordained  of  Christ  our  Lord  in 
the  gospel,  that  is  to  say.  Baptism  and 
the  Sup|>er  of  our  Lord.  Those  five 


What  is  Believed. 

Council  of  Trent :  On  Justification. 
Canon  V.  ‘Whosoever  shall  affirm 
that  the  Free  Will  of  man  has  been  lost 
and  extinct  by  the  fall  of  Adam  ;  let  him 
be  accursed.* 

Can;  XL  On  Justification. — ‘Who¬ 
ever  shall  affirm  that  men  are  justified 
solely  by  the  imputation  of  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  Christ :  let  him  be  accursed.’ 

Can.  IX.  On  Justification. — ‘  \Vho- 
soever  shall  affirm  that  the  ungodly  is 
justified  by  faith  only :  let  him  be  ac¬ 
cursed.’ 

Chap.  VII.  On  Justification  :  De¬ 
clares,  that  inherent  righteousness  is  ‘  the 
sole  formal  cause  of  justification.’ 

Can.  XL  States,  that  inherent  ‘grace 
and  charity  *  form  part  of  the  cause  of 
justification.  And  Can.  XXXII.  speaks 
of  a  man  as  ‘  being  justified  by  his  good 
works,  which  are  wrought  by  him  through 
the  grace  of  God  and  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ.’ 

Can.  VII.  ‘  Whoever  shall  affirm  that 
all  works  done  before  justification,  in 
whatever  way  performed,  are  actually 
sins,  and  deserve  God’s  hatred  :  let  him 
be  accursed.’ 

Session  XXV.  The  Council  declared: 
‘Tliat  there  is  a  Purgatory,  and  that  the 
souls  detained  there  arc  assisted  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  faithful,  but  especially  by 
the  acceptable  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.’  All 
‘  who  have  the  care  and  charge  of  teach¬ 
ing  ’  are  ‘  to  instruct  the  faithful  con¬ 
cerning  the  Invocation  and  Intercession 
of  the  Saints,  the  honour  due  to  Relics, 
and  the  lawful  use  of  Images.’  And  the 
Council  pronounces  the  sentence  of  con¬ 
demnation  on  those  ‘  who  affirm  that 
veneration  and  honour  are  not  due  to  the 
relics  of  the  saints  ;  and  that  the  memo¬ 
rials  of  the  saints  are  in  vain  frequented 
to  obtain  their  help  and  assistance.’ 

Session  VII.  Canon  1.  ‘Whoever 
shall  affirm  that  the  sacraments  of  the 
new  law  were  not  all  instituted  by  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  or  that  they  are  more 


*  *ird  calls  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  only,  ‘a 

hateful  heresy,*  p.  44,  note;  ‘a  hateful  and  fearful  type  of  antichrist  of  pro¬ 
digious  demeriu,’  p.  305. 
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commonly  called  Sacramenta,  that  is  to 
say,  Confirmation,  &c.,  are  not  to  be 
counted  for  Sacraments  of  the  gospel. 
The  Sacraments  were  not  ordained  of 
Christ  to  be  gased  upon,  or  to  be  carried 
about,  but  that  we  should  duly  use  them.' 

Art.  XXXIII.  *  Transubstantiation 
(or  the  change  of  the  substance  of  bread 
and  wine)  in  the  Supper  of  our  Lord, 
cannot  be  proved  by  Holy  Writ ;  but  is 
repugnant  to  the  plain  words  of  scrip¬ 
ture,  overthroweth  the  nature  of  a  sacra¬ 
ment,  and  hath  given  occasion  to  many 
superstitions.  The  body  of  Christ  is 
given,  taken,  and  eaten  in  the  Supper, 
only  after  an  heavenly  and  spiritual  man¬ 
ner.  The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Sup- 
|)er  was  not  by  Christ’s  ordinance  re¬ 
ceived,  carried  about,  lifted  up,  or  wor¬ 
shipped.’ 


Art.  XXXI.  Of  the  one  Oblation  of 
Christ  finished  upon  the  Cross. — *  The 
offering  of  Christ  once  made,  is  that 
perfect  'redemption,  propitiation,  and 
satisfaction,  for  all  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  both  original  and  actual ;  and  there 
is  none  other  satisfaction  for  sin  but 
that  alone.  Wherefore  the  sacrifice  of 
masses,  in  the  which  it  was  commonly 
said,  that  the  priest  did  offer  Christ  for 
the  quick  and  the  dead,  to  have  remission 
of  pain  and  guilt,  were  blasphemous 
fables  and  dangerous  conceits.’ 


or  fewer  than  seven,  viz.,  &c. ;  or  that 
any  of  these  is  not  truly  and  properly  a 
sacrament :  let  him  be  accursed.’  Ses¬ 
sion  XI II.  Can.  6.  *  Whoever  shall 
affirm  that  the  Eucharist  is  not  to  be 
honoured  with  extraordinary  festive  cele¬ 
bration,  nor  solemnly  carried  about  in 
processions  :  let  him  be  accursed. 

Skss.  XIII.  Can.  2.  ‘  Whoever  shall 
deny  the  wonderful  and  peculiar  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread 
into  his  body,  and  of  the  whole  substance 
of  the  wine  into  his  blood ;  which  conver¬ 
sion  the  catholic  church  most  fitly  terms 
Transubstantiation :  let  him  be  accursed.’ 

Can.  VIII.  ‘Whoever  shall  affirm 
that  Christ,  as  exhibited  in  the  Eucha¬ 
rist,  is  eaten  in  a  spiritual  manner  only : 
let  him  be  accursed.’ 

Can.  VII.  *  Whoever  shall  affirm  that 
it  is  not  lawful  to  preserve  the  holy  Eu¬ 
charist  :  let  him  be  accursed.’ 

Can.  VI.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that 
the  Eucharist  is  not  to  be  publicly  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  people  for  their  adoration  : 
let  him  be  accursed.' 

Skss.  XXI.  Can.  1.  *  Whoever  shall 
affirm  that  a  true  and  proper  sacrifice  is 
not  offered  to  God  in  the  Mass :  let  him 
be  accursed.’ 

Can.  III.  ‘  Whoever  shall  affirm  that 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  ought  not  to  be 
offered  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  for 
sins,  punishments,  satisfaction,  and  other 
necessities :  let  him  be  accursed.’ 


Now  with  such  an  exposition  before  us,  does  it  require  intel¬ 
lectual  acuteness,  or  literary  training  to  determine  whether  an 
honest  subscription  to  the  one  is  compatible  with  a  conscientious 
belief  of  the  other?  We  confidently  ask,  whether  it  is  possible 
for  any  man  of  common  sense  and  ordinary  integrity  to  compare 
the  two  theological  systems,  as  thus  embodied  in  their  accredited 
forms,  and  not  to  perceive  that  they  are  most  decidedly  and 
irrcconcileably  antagonistic.  Apart  from  all  enquiry  as  to  the 
amount  of  truth  or  error  which  each  contains,  every  unsophisti¬ 
cated  mind,  wdicther  protestant  or  catholic,  Christian  or  heathen, 
must  at  once  see  that  each  condemns  the  other,  that  if  one  be 
true  the  other  must  be  false ;  that  in  fact  the  Articles  are  a 
strong,  plain,  unequivocal  protest  .against  the  decrees  and  canons, 
and  that  no  man  can  possibly  hold  them  both,  any  more  than 
he  can  serve  God  and  mammon ;  or  believe  that  to  be  truth, 
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which  he  knows  to  be  falsehood.  To  ^  evade  the  meaning/  to 
^  explain  it  away/  and  to  place  an  unnatural  sense  upon  the 
words,  is  to  seek  shelter  from  difficulty  in  a  ^  refuge  of  lics,^  and 
to  secure  certain  advantages  by  the  sacrifice  of  truth  and  honesty. 
To  what  purpose  is  it  that  Dr.  Moberly  assures  us  that  he  knows 
Mr.  Ward  to  be  a  man  of  the  most  thorougli  and  upriglit  inte¬ 
grity,  that  he  is  distinguished  by  ^  the  most  noble  elevation  of 
moral  conscientiousness,'  while  we  have  the  fact  before  us,  tliat 
by  practising  evasion  he  signs  articles  which  he  docs  not  believe, 
and  that  he  proclaims  it,  and  glories  in  it.  Is  not  this  a  mode  of 
proceeding  which,  in  the  concerns  of  ordinary  life,  would  be 
branded  with  infamy,  and  would  destroy  a  man's  commercial 
credit  forever?  Mr.  Kcble  solemnly  warns  the  members  of  con¬ 
vocation  against  daring  to  affirm  the  *  bad  faith '  of  his  Ro¬ 
manizing  friend,  if  any  think  it  ^  but  possible '  that  the  pas¬ 
sage  cited  from  his  book,  *  may  be  attributed  to  obliquity  of 
judgment,'  or  *  incautious  reasoning.'  But  if  by  some  mental 
obliquity,  men  can  persuade  themselves  that  it  is  right  to  prac¬ 
tice  deceit,  are  they  therefore  exonerated  from  the  charge  of  had 
faith  ?  Was  Saul  of  Tarsus  •  the  less  a  persecutor,  because, 
when  he  '  breathed  out  threatenings  and  slaughter '  against  the 
followers  of  Christ,  he  '  verily  thought  he  ought  to  do  many 
things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth?'  When 
men  do  wrong  against  their  convictions,  there  is  some  hope  that 
they  may  pause  in  their  career,  or  be  checked  in  their  course ; 
but  w  hen  by  some  unhappy  process  both  reason  and  conscience 
arc  made  parties  to  delinquency,  there  arc  none  of  whose  return 
to  virtue  so  little  hope  is  to  be  entertained,  and  against  whom  it 
is  so  neccssaiy  to  be  on  our  guard. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  we  arc  doing  injustice 
to  Mr.  Ward,  or  that  we  take  too  depreciating  a  view'  of  his 
character.  We  arc  perfectly  willing  to  believe  that,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  he  is  an  upright  and  honourable  man.  But  the 
more  we  admire  his  general  excellencies,  the  more  deeply  are 
we  grieved  for  this  lamentable  exception.  This  is  the  point  on 
his  mental  retina  where  there  is  no  pow  er  of  distinct  vision,  this 
is  the  monomania  of  his  morality ;  and  how  pernicious  must  be 
that  school  of  theology  which  produces  such  an  aberration  of 
reason,  such  a  paralysis  of  the  moral  sense  in  the  case  of  sub¬ 
scription,  is  obvious  to  every  one  who  is  not  under  the  Roman¬ 
izing  delusion.  Who  can  calculate  the  amount  of  mischief  to 
the  interests  of  morality  already  occasioned  in  and  out  of  the 
university  by  the  dissemination  of  the  principles  of  Tract  No.  90; 
and  what  would  be  the  condition  of  society,  if  these  w  ere  allowed 
to  imbue  the  minds  of  one  generation  of  students  after  another, 
and  BO  to  spread  their  poison  through  all  ranks  of  the  comniu- 
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nlty,  that  the  same  .principles  of  interpretation  should  be 
applied  to  wills,  deeds,  and  written  eontracts  in  general  ?  Still 
it  is  a  comfort  to  know,  that,  unless  in  those  cases  in  which 
a  long  process  of  fallacions  ingennity  'has  been  employed 
on  minds  already  inclined  towards  popery,  the  common  sense 
and  common  honesty  of  the  nation  will  reject  with  abhorrence 
such  detestable  duplicity. 

We  have  noticed,  before  referring  to  the  proceedings  of  con¬ 
vocation,  the  principal  arguments  employed  in  this  case,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Ward^s  own  defence,  to  which  we  shall  pre¬ 
sently  advert,  as  these  publications  before  the  trial  constituted 
in  fact  the  only  discussion  of  the  question.  The  House  of  Con¬ 
vocation  admits  of  no  new  proposition,  no  amendment,  no  alter¬ 
ing  of  a  resolution  proposed;  every  one  must,  therefore,  come 
prepared  to  decide  on  the  case  from  a  previous  consideration  of 
its  merits. 

As  the  time  of  convocation  drew  near,  the  abandonment  of 
the  third  proposition  by  the  Hebdomadal  Board  was  announced. 
A  strong  opinion,  it  was  ascertained,  prevailed  against  its  adop¬ 
tion  among  men  of  almost  all  parties;  the  liberal  were  averse 
to  more  stringent  measures,  and  therefore  objected  to  a  new 
test.  Mr.  Ward’s  friends  denounced  it  as  an  act  of  usurpation 
and  tyranny ;  while  many  judged  that  no  declaration  could  bind 
men  who  could  apply  such  principles  of  interpretation,  as  the 
tractarians  had  adopted.  Indeed  Mr.  Oakeley  subsequently 
declared,  that  he  should  find  no  difficulty  in  signing  the 
proposed  test.  The  proposition  was  withdrawn  by  the 
board.  A  requisition  numerously  signed,  was  subsequently 
presented  to  the  authorities,  requesting  that  measures  might  be 
taken,  ^  for  submitting  to  the  convocation  about  to  assemble  on 
the  13th  of  February  next,  a  resolution  conveying  the  formal 
censure  of  the  university  upon  the  principles  inculcated  in  the 
90th  number  of  the  '  Tracts  for  the  Times,’  and  a  solemn  repu¬ 
diation  of  the  modes  of  interpreting  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
therein  suggested.’  In  consequence,  it  was  announced,  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  signed  February  4,  1835, 
that,  as  in  Tract  90,  ^  entitled,  "  Remarks  on  certain  Passages  in 
the  Thirt3’’-nine  Articles,’  modes  of  interpretation  were  suggested, 
and  have  since  been  advocated  in  other  publications  purporting 
to  be  written  by  members  of  the  university,  by  which,  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  said  Articles  might  be  reconciled  with  the  adoption 
of  Roman  Catholic  errors,’  the  following  decree  would  be  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  House  of  Convocation,  '  That  modes  of  interpreta¬ 
tion,  such  as  are  suggested  in  the  said  Tract,  evading  rather 
than  explaining  the  sense  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  recon¬ 
ciling  subscription  to  them  with  the  adoption  of  errors,  which 
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they  were  designed  to  counteract,  defeat  the  object,  and  are  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  due  observance  of  the  above-mentioned 
statutes,^  (mentioned  in  the  preamble). 

On  the  publication  of  this  resolution,  the  battle  of  words  was 
renewed  again  with  fresh  vigour;  one  publication  followed  another 
in  rapid  succession,  and  preparations  were  made  on  both  sides  for 
a  desperate  struggle.  Men  of  high  station,  it  is  said,  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  prevail  with  the  autliorities  to  withdraw  this  last 
proposition  ;  and  when  they  failed,  recourse  was  had  to  the  proc¬ 
tors,  both  of  tractarian  principles,  and  one  of  whom  so  far  gone 
in  their  mysteries  that  his  college  testimonials  had  been  refused. 
Humours  were  afloat  respecting  the  intention  of  the  proctors  to 
take  on  themselves  the  heavy  responsibility  of  placing  their  veto 
on  the  proceedings  of  convocation  in  relation  to  this  last  proposi¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  w  as  scarcely  believed  that  two  men,  of  comparatively 
inferior  standing  in  the  university,  would  have  the  temerity  of 
availing  themselves  of  the  power  of  their  short  lived  office,  to 
prevent  the  judgment  of  the  university  from  being  taken  on  a 
most  important  question.  Hut  it  was  soon  known  that,  on 
Monday  evening,  scarcely  three  days  preceding  the  convocation, 
the  proctors  had  actually  informed  the  Vice  Chancellor  that  such 
was  their  inteution. 

At  length  the  memorable  13th  of  February  arrived,  special 
trains  by  the  (ireat  Western,  to  and  from  Oxford,  had  been  an¬ 
nounced,  and  all  was  anticipation.  Intense  was  the  cold,  and 
fast  fell  the  snow' ;  but  the  number  of  non-resident  members  who 
kept  pouring  in,  and  who  w'ere  seen,  despite  of  the  inclemency 
of  the  w  eather,  moving  about  in  various  directions,  w  ith  earnest¬ 
ness  depicted  on  their  countenances,  indicated  that  something 
of  deep  and  unusual  interest  was  about  to  happen.  And 
seldom,  if  ever,  had  business  of  a  university  kind  tiiken  so  deep 
a  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  citizens.  All  seemed  to  feel,  that 
events  were  pending,  intimately  connected  with  their  civil  and 
religious  liberties,  and  anxious  was  the  expectation  as  to  the 
result.  At  twelve  o’clock  a  congregation  was  held,  in  order 
that  those  Masters  of  Arts  who  had  not  yet  taken  their  regen¬ 
cies,  might  be  qualified  according  to  statute  for  voting  in  the 
convocation.  In  the  mean  time,  the  great  body  of  members  had 
begun  to  assemble  in  the  theatre,  and  to  take  their  appropriate 
places.  Measures  had  been  adopted  to  prevent  strangers  and 
undergraduates  from  entering  the  quadrangle  contiguous  to  the 
theatre.  About  one  o’clock,  the  Vice  Chancellor,  the  Heads  of 
Houses,  the  Doctors,  and  the  Proctors,  in  solemn  procession 
approach,  and  enter  the  theatre.  On  the  north  side  of  this  ele¬ 
gant  and  ample  structure,  is  a  raised  platform  or  galler}%  slop¬ 
ing  forwards  about  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  in  the 
centre  the  Vice  Chancellor  takes  his  place  as  president,  on  either 
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side  of  him  is  a  chair,  one  for  the  high  steward,  another  for  the 
Regius  professor  of  Divinity ;  and  farther  in  front,  and  somewhat 
lower,  sit  the  tw  o  proctors.  The  wliole  of  this  gallery  or  platform 
occupying  the  segment  of  a  circle,  is  appropriated  to  the  Doctors. 
Projecting  somewhat  from  either  side,  and  still  further  in  front 
of  the  Doctors,  appears  a  rostrum  or  pulpit.  The  whole  area, 
the  Ladies  gallery,  and  part  of  the  undergraduates  gallery,  are 
now'  occupied  by  the  Masters,  rill  in  university  costume.  As 
non-resident  members,  there  are  seen  now^  in  convocation,  the 
Bishops  of  Chichester  and  Llaiidaff,  the  Earl  of  Eldon,  Viscount 
Sandon,  Lord  Ashley,  Lord  Romney,  Lord  Ilavcrdalc,  Sir  J, 
Mordaunt,  Sir  T.  D.  Aclaud,  Sir  W.  Ilcathcotc,  Sir  R.  Comyn, 
Sir  S.  Glynn,  Mr.W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  Mr.  Henley,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Mackinnon,M.P.,  Archdeacon  Manning,  Dr.Tait,Dr.  Phillimore, 
Dr.  Merew'cather,  Dr.  Moberley,  Dr.  Russell,  &c.  Silence  is  ob¬ 
tained,  all  is  breathless  attention.  All  eyes  arc  turned  in  suc¬ 
cession  from  the  Vice  Chancellor  and  the  other  authorities,  to 
the  rostrum  on  theecastern  side, w  here  Mr.  Ward  is  seen,  accom¬ 
panied  by  !Mr.  Oakeley,  and  other  friends.  IMic  proceedings 
commence.  The  Vice  Chancellor,  sj)eaking  in  Latin,  states  tlie 
object  of  the  convocation,  and  directs  the  Registrar  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  Dr.  Bliss,  to  read  these  passages  from  ]\Ir.  Ward^s,  ^  Ideal 
of  a  Christian  Church  considered,'  w  hich  had  previously  been 
announced  as  the  ground  of  the  proceedings  by  the  Hebdomadal 
Board.  One  or  two  members  attempt  to  address  the  House, 
but  are  prevented,  as  not  being  in  order  at  this  stage  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  At  Mr.  Ward's  request,  to  be  allowed  to  speak  in  his 
vernacular  tongue,  the  statute  is,  pro  tenq)ore,  dispensed  with, 
which  requires  the  use  of  Latin  only.  ^Ir.  Ward  then  enters 
on  his  defence  with  considerable  address,  in  a  speech  which, 
with  two  pauses  of  a  few  minutes  to  recover  his  exhaustion, 
occupied  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  delivery, 
following  pretty  nearly  the  same  line  of  argument  as  that  he 
had  pursued  in  his  pamphlet  previously  published.  He  was 
heard  with  the  deepest  attention  throughout.  He  first  pro¬ 
tested  in  a  strong,  but  respectful  manner,  against  the  com¬ 
petency  of  the  tribunal,  and  the  legality  of  the  proceedings ;  he 
then  endeavoured  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  members  the 
great  dilhculty,  and  yet  the  necessity  of  deciding  on  his  case 
with  impartiality.  As  the  defence  has  been  pul)lishcd  in  so 
many  forms,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  it  at  length ;  it 
may  suffice  to  observe,  that  the  drift  of  the  w  hole  argument  was 
this :  no  man  can  subscribe  all  the  formulas  of  the  church  in  a 
natural  sense;  others,  liberals,  high  churchmen,  and  evangeli¬ 
cals,  have  all  been  obliged  to  put  a  force  on  some  parts  of  the 
Articles  or  Prayer-Book,  though  they  differ  as  to  the  particular 
w'ording  which  they  find  it  necessary  to  evade ;  it  would  be 
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unjust  therefore  to  coiidemu  him  for  what  others  have  done, 
and  are  still  doing,  with  impunity.  During  the  delivery  of  his 
speech,  expressions  of  approbation  frequently  burst  forth,  which 
were  uniformly  cheeked  by  Mr.  A\  ard,  who  entreated  the 
members  of  convocation  to  act  with  the  calm  deliberation  of 
judges,  and  the  seriousness  of  Christians.  A  protest  in  Latin 
is  tendered  by  Mr.  Ward.  After  two  or  three  short  addresses 
in  Latin  from  some  of  the  members,  the  Vice-Chancellor  puts 
the  question  respecting  the  condemnation  of  the  extracts  from 
Mr.  Ward's  book,  and  immediately  the  w’alls  of  the  theatre 
resound  with  the  loud  vociferatiou  of  '  placet,'  of  ‘  non  placet,' 
mingling  in  confused  hubbub.  A  scrutiny  is  demanded.  The 
proctors  take  their  station  at  the  eastern  and  westcni  doors  to 
receive  the  votes  as  the  members  pass  out,  who  return  by  the 
great  door  in  front  of  the  ^’ice-Chant•ellor.  The  senior  proctor 
rises,  and  all  is  expectation.  The  case  is  decided ;  ‘  majori 
parti  placet,'  disposes  of  the  first  proposition.  The  numbers 
appear  to  have  been — 


For  the  Condemnation  -  -  777 
Against  it  -----  -  38G 


^lajority  391 

The  second  proposition  was  then  announced,  respecting  Mr. 
Ward's  degradation.  Mr.  Ward  alleges  in  his  defence  his 
willingness  to  serve  the  Church  of  England,  if  allowed,  and 
therefore  declares  it  harsh  and  severe,  if  while  others  who  have 
joined  the  church  of  Rome  are  allowed  to  retain  their  degrees, 
he  should  Iw  deprived  of  them.  The  question  is  again  put. 
Mr.  Ellison  of  Balliol  College  addresses  the  convocation  in 
Latin.  Votes  are  taken  by  the  proctors,  and  again  the  placets 
have  it,  though  with  a  much  smaller  majority.  The  numbers 
now  are — 

For  the  Degradation  -  -  -  5G9 

Against  it . 511 

58 

Before  the  last  question  was  decided,  Mr.  Ward  left  the 
theatre,  and  in  Broad  Street  was  loudly  cheered  by  a  hu’ge 
body  of  undergraduates. 

The  third  proposition,  for  condemning  the  principles  of  inter¬ 
pretation  advocated  in  Tract  90,  wjvs  then  put ;  on  which  the 
senior  proctor  rose,  and  at  once  stopped  the  proceedings  of  the 
whole  convocation  by  pronouncing  authoritatively,  ‘  Nobis 
procuratoribus  non  placet.'  This  was  succeeded  by  loud  demon¬ 
strations  of  approbation  and  dissatisfaction,  testified  by  cheers 
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and  hisses ;  and  here  the  proceedings  of  the  convocation  ter¬ 
minated.  Besides  the  protest,  however,  which  Mr.  Ward 
presented  in  due  form,  in  a  letter  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  dated 
the  13th  of  Feb.,  he  states  his  reasons  why  he  holds  that  his 
‘  position  in  the  univcr»ity  is  morally  unatlected  by  what  had 
pjissed,'  which  are  briefly  these.  The  convocation,  or  the 
university  in  any  of  its  functions,  is  incompetent  to  determine 
authoritatively  the  sense  in  which  the  Articles  are  to  be  sub¬ 
scribed  by  its  members.  Legal  authorities  have  determined 
that  the  university  is  not  the  ‘  imponeus’  in  the  matter  of  sub¬ 
scription,  ‘that  the  articles  are  imposed,  and  the  sense  of  sub¬ 
scription  determined  by  the  law  of  the  land;  and  that  the 
judges  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  alone  have  the  power  authori¬ 
tatively  to  declare  that  sense,  while  the  supreme  legislature 
alone  has  the  power  of  altering  or  adding  to  it.^  If,  in  Mr. 
AVard’s  view,  convocation  were  the  true  ‘  imponeus,^  he  would, 
without  feeling  ‘disposed  to  inquire  how  far  subscription  is 
necessarily  to  be  considered  a  continuing  act,'  at  once  relin¬ 
quish  his  position  in  the  university ;  but,  concluding  his  letter, 
he  says,  ‘  I  cannot  feel  that  any  obligation  is  laid  upon  me,  in 
consequence  of  the  events  of  this  day,  to  act  for  the  future  upon 
any  ditfereut  view  of  subscription  to  the  Articles,  from  that  ou 
which  I  have  hitherto  acted,  and  which  is  expressed  in  my  work 
and  pamphlet.'  Mr.  Oakelcy,  also,  without  delay,  writes  to  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  calls  his  attention  to  a  declaration  which  he 
has  made  in  his  pamphlet  on  Tract  90,  and  which  he  had 
rejn^ated  in  a  tract  published  during  the  previous  fortnight,  iu 
these  words,  ‘  1  have  no  wish  to  remain  a  member  of  the 
rniversity,  or  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Fhigland,  under 
false  colours.  1  claim  the  right  which  has  already  been 
asserted  in  another  quarter,  of  holdhif/  (as  distinct  from  teach¬ 
ing)  all  Roman  doctrine ^  and  that  notw  ithstanding  my  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.'  ‘  These  words,' MV.  Oakeley 
says,  ‘with  the  same  deliberation  and  distinctness,  1  again 
appropriate  and  repeat.'  With,  what  appcjirs  to  us,  a  disin¬ 
genuous  quibbling,  capable  of  frittering  away  the  sense  and 
meaning  of  any  declaration  or  act,  he  declares  that  he  does  not 
view  the  decree  of  convocation  as  touching  his  case  as  to  his 
mode  of  subscribing  the  Articles.  But  disdaining  any  shelter 
to  himself  on  this  account,  he  challenges  the  university  to  deal 
with  him  as  it  had  with  Mr.  Ward.  But  ‘if,  ou  the  other 
hand,'  he  continues,  ‘  1  am  allowed,  after  this  plain  and  public 
declaration  of  my  sentiments,  to  retain  my  place  in  the  univer¬ 
sity,  1  shall  regard  such  acquiescence  as  e(|uivalent  to  an  admis¬ 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  academical  authorities,  that  my  own 
subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  is  not  at  variance  with 
‘  good  faith.' '  Before  the  non-resident  members  of  couvoca- 
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tion  were  dispersed,  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  proctors  was 
pretty  numerously  signed ;  among  the  signatures  to  w  hich, 
were  those  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Judge  Coleridge,  Dr.  Hook, 
Archdeacon  Manning,  and  Sir  W.  Ileathcotc.  A  requisition 
to  the  Vice-Chancellor  also  received  many  signatures,  request¬ 
ing  him  that,  as  the  university  had,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
proctors,  been  prevented  from  expressing  an  opinion  on  Tract 
90,  the  matter  might  ‘  again,  after  the  least  possible  delay,  he 
submitted  to  convocation.' 

There  are  some  points  in  ^Ir.  Ward's  defence,  which,  on 
account  of  the  light  they  throw  on  the  present  state  of  princi¬ 
ples  and  parties,  require  a  few"  remarks ;  his  defence,  we  mean, 
as  contained  not  onlv  in  his  oral  vindication  on  the  memorable 
13th  of  February,  but  especially  as  it  is  exhibited  in  a  more 
consecutive  and  logical  manner  in  his  ^  Address  to  ^lembers  of 
Convocation,'  published  some  time  previously.  And  in  the 
outset  we  wish  to  do  full  justice  both  to  the  talents  whicli  it 
displays,  and  the  spirit  which  it  breathes.  Mr.  Ward,  though 
he  has  his  weak  points,  is  assuredly  not  an  opponent  to  be 
despised  ;  he  luis  much  logical  acumen,  united  with  great 
warmth  of  manner  and  force  of  expression  ;  he  has  both 
courage  and  address,  and  generally  manages  to  convert  a 
defence  into  a  vigorous  attack.  There  also  appears  an  open¬ 
ness  which  is  above  suspicion,  and  a  remarkable  sincerity,  even 
in  the  evasion  and  duplicity  which  he  practises  and  acknow¬ 
ledges.  There  is  also  manifested  a  far  greater  disposition  than 
might  have  been  expected,  to  tolerate  the  opinions  of  others, 
and  to  remain  on  terms  of  peace  with  all  in  the  church,  how¬ 
ever  opposite  may  be  their  views.  But  what  this  spirit,  whcrc- 
ever  it  now  exists,  might  become,  if  once  the  llomaiiizing  party 
ruled  the  university,  is  matter  of  some  apprehension.  Popery 
full  and  rank  becomes  apparently  lamb-like  when  its  talons  are 
cut,  its  fangs  extracted,  and  its  movements  restricted  by  a 
chain ;  but  with  liberty  and  power  to  w  ork  out  its  w  ill,  it  is  ever 
to  be  feared.  The  violence  and  malignity  with  which  the  yet 
masked  tractarians  assailed  Dr.  Hampden,  and  the  persevering 
agitation  per  fas  et  nefas  by  which  they  succeeded  in  raising  a 
storm  of  persecution  against  him — much  to  the  present  regret 
of  many  w  ho  took  part  in  it — together  w  ith  the  general  cha¬ 
racter  of  their  more  recent  movements,  in  and  out  of  the 
universitv,  show,  in  a  manner  which  cjinnot  be  mistaken,  what 
may  be  expected,  should  that  body,  of  w  hich  !Mr.  New  man  is  the 
general  and  Mr.  Ward  the  champion,  ever  obtain  uncon¬ 
trolled  ascendency. 

The  groundwork  of  Mr.  Ward's  defence  is  this,  if  he  has 
done  wrong  in  thus  forcing  the  articles,  or,  as  Mr.  Oakeley  would 
say,  extorting  them,  to  speak  sentiments  which  they  do  not 
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really  mean,  others  are  equally  culpable  with  reference  to  the 
Prayer  Book  and  its  services.  No  man,  he  affirms,  can  sub¬ 
scribe  to  all  the  formulas  in  a  natural  sense,  he  has  therefore 
(lone  only  what  others  do.  But  no  recrimination,  however  just, 
can  make  wrong  right.  The  moral  quality  of  the  action  is  the 
same,  however  many  may  participate  in  similar  guilt.  Such 
a  plea  may  be  valid  against  the  infliction  of  punishment  by  those 
who  arc  equally  culpable ;  but  it  cannot  give  the  character  of 
rectitude  to  a  violation  of  truth,  iior  justify  a  departure  from 
honesty  and  good  faith. 

Mr.  Ward,  with  great  adroitness  and  force,  charges  those 
who  hold  evcaugelical  doctrine  especially  with  inconsistency  in 
blaming  him ;  but  he  has  undoubtedly,  in  some  instances,  both 
overstated  and  misstated  their  principles,  lie  has  looked  at 
their  tenets  through  a  medium  of  his  own,  which  has  presented 
them  to  his  mind  discoloured  and  distoi-tcd.  He  has  drawn 
from  their  sentiments  inferences  which  they  who  hold  them 
deny ;  he  has  charged  on  all,  wiiat  may  have  been  found  ultra 
in  any,  and  has  made  no  discrimination  where  many  differences 
exist.  It  has  been  alleged  in  reply,  that  there  is  an  important 
difference  between  articles  of  faith  and  forms  of  devotion,  that 
it  is  by  the  former  that  the  latter  .are  to  be  interpreted,  and 
that  the  expressions  in  the  offices  and  services  of  the  church, 
arc,  .according  to  the  Gth  Article,  to  be  interpreted  by  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  scripture  as  the  primary  rule.  Whatever  force 
there  m.ay  be  in  such  a  reply,  certainly  there  is  a  wide  diflcrcnce 
in  the  position  of  the  ev.angelic.al  and  the  Komanist,  who  both 
subscribe.  By  education  perhaps,  by  habit,  and  by  strong  pre¬ 
dilection,  those  who  decidedly  hold  evangelical  truth,  h.ave 
become  so  accustomed  to  regard  as  accordant  with  their  views, 
inodes  of  expression,  which  to  others  appe.ar  (^uitc  opposed  to 
them,  that  they  arc  seldom,  probably,  aware  of  discrepancy. 
Uomanists,  in  subscribing  the  Articles,  perceive  and  acknow¬ 
ledge  how'  decidedly  they  .arc  against  them,  at  least  in  their 
natural  sense;  and  it  was  not  till  the  publication  of  the  jesuitical 
expedient  proposed  in  Tract  90,  that  they  knew  liow  to  reconcile 
their  subscription  to  protestant  articles  with  the  belief  in  popish 
doctrines.  Those  w  ho  are  evangelical  do  not  professedly  *  evade  ^ 
the  natural  meaning  of  expressions,'  divorce  the  dry  wording^ 
from  their  spirit,  and  put  a  'non-naturar  signification  on  them; 
they  do  not  admit,  that  while  the  obvious  meaning  of  catechism  or 
})raycr  book  is  '  as  plain  as  words  c.an  make  it  on  the  (fi»)evan- 
gelic.al  side,^  they  designedly  cxj)lain  it  away,  and  put  on  it  an 
unnatural  sense;  they  do  not  claim  the  right  of  holding  doc¬ 
trines  which  they  do  not  teach ;  they  do  not  declare  that  their 
faith,  their  love,  their  sympathies  are  with  another  church 
which  the  articles  of  their  own  church  evidently  condemn ;  there 
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is  no  other  ecclesiastical  community  which,  while  they  enjoy 
the  emoluments  and  advantages  of  the  English  church,  tliev 
consider  much  nearer  the  scriptural  truth,  in  which  infallibility 
resides,  from  which  it  is  a  sin  to  separate,  and  to  which  the 
church  of  England,  if  she  would  listen  to  divine  teaching,  would 
return,  seeking  reconciliation  with  penitence  for  her  long  con¬ 
tinued  schism.  There  are  then,  we  must,  and  wc  do  cheerfully 
admit,  notwithstanding  the  cleverness  and  ingenuity  with  which 
Mr.  Ward  has  put  the  case,  important  particulars  in  which, 
while  both  make  the  same  subscription,  the  evangelical  ])ortion 
of  the  church  differ  materially  from  the  Romanists  in  their  posi¬ 
tion  ;  but  still  we  must,  in  all  fairness,  say  that  !Mr.  Warcl  has 
pressed  them  with  difliculties  from  which  we  sec  not  how  thev 
can  escape.  We  can  have  no  wish  to  depreciate  that  portion  of 
the  established  clergy  with  whose  views  of  Christian  doctrine  we 
80  nearly  sympathize;  but  as  parties  unconnected  with  the  liti¬ 
gants  on  cither  side,  our  verdict,  given  with  impartiality,  and 
after  due  deliberation,  is,  that  they  arc  not,  and  cannot  be, 
entirely  exonerated  from  the  charges  which  Mr.  AVard  brings 
against  them.  If  some  of  the  ^formularies^  arc,  as  Mr. New¬ 
man  acknowledges  in  his  preface  to  Tract  90,  ^  ambiguous,^  so 
that,  while  capable  of  another  sense,  each  may  fairly  use  them 
according  to  his  own  views,  there  arc  several  parts  of  the 
church  service  and  the  catechism  which  cannot  be  taken  in  an 
evangelical  sense  without  a  very  forced  construction.  A  few 
instances  brietlv  stated  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  we  do  not 
unadvisedly  speak  thus.  Regeneration,  according  to  the  evan- 
gical  doctrine,  is  a  divine  change  wrought  in  the  soul,  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  (lod,  by  means  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  is 
evermore  accompanied  by  ^  repentance  tow  ards  (lod  and  faith 
in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;'  conscciuently,  baptismal  regeneration 
is  regarded  as  an  error  unscript ural  and  dangerous.  Rut  to 
us  it  apjrears  undeniable  that  baptismal  regeneration  is,  in  the 
most  distinct  manner,  taught  in  the  church  formularies.  So 
far  Mr.  Ward  and  the  tractarians  are  right.  The  object  in 
bringing  the  infant  to  baptism  is  stated  to  be  that  he  may 
receive  wdiat  ‘  bv  nature  he  cannot  have;  that  he  mav  be  bap- 
tized  w  ith  w  ater  and  the  Holy  Ghost.'  The  prayer  requests  God 
to  ‘  wash  him  and  sanctify  him  with  the  Holy  Ghost' — ^  that 
he,  coining  to  the  holy  baptism,  may  receive  remission  of  his 
sins  by  spiritual  regeneration.'  And  after  the  perrorniancc  of 
the  rite,  the  priest  declares  that  *  this  child  is  regenerate,'  and 
thanks  arc  presented  that  it  hath  pleased  God  ^to  regenerate' 
the  infant ‘with  his  Holy  Spirit.'  As  soon  as  the  child  can 
repeat  his  catechism,  he  is  taught  that  in  his  baptism  lie  was 
made  ‘  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  When  the  child,  now  grown  up  into 
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voutli,  receives  the  rite  of  confirmation,  his  regeneration  is 
thus  reeognized  by  the  high  authority  of  the  bishop’:  '  Almighty 
and  everlasting  God,  who  hast  vouchsafed  to  regenerate  these 
thv  scrv:ints  by  water  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  hast  given  unto 
them  forgiveness  of  all  their  sins,^  &C.  The  doetrine  of  baptismal 
regeneration  may  be  denounced  as  unscriptural,  second  only  to 
transubstantiation  in  its  absurdity,  and  probably  exceeding  it  in 
its  mischievous  tendency,  but  to  deny  that  it  is  the  teaching  of 
the  Prayer-book  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  common  sense,  and  to 
destroy  the  legitimate  use  of  words. 

Passing  by  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  which  in  its  priestly 
absolution  is  as  popish  as  any  Komanist  could  wish,  what  can  be 
sjiid  of  the  burial  service  ?  The  evangelical  minister  believes 
tliat  those  only  who  *  die  in  the  Lord '  arc  blessed ;  that,  with¬ 
out  a  renewed  heart  and  a  living  faith  in  Christ,  there  is 
uo  hope  of  salvation.  But  when  the  infidel,  the  drunkard,  the 
prostitute  is  placed  in  tlic  grave,  is  not  the  priest  obliged  to 
declare  that  ‘  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  of  his  great  mercy 
to  take  unto  himself  the  soul  of  the  dear  departed  brother  or 
sister,  whose  body  is  therefore  committed  to  the  ground  '  in 
sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life/  and 
to  pronounce  over  him  or  her  the  blessing  of  those  '  who  die  in 
the  Lord'  ?  There  cannot  possibly  be  any  ambiguity  here,  as, 
after  speaking  of  the  happiness  of  the  souls  of  the  faithful  whose 
departed  spirits  are  w  itli  the  Lord,  it  is  added,  *  We  give  Thee 
hearty  thanks  that  it  hath  pleased  Thee  to  deliver  this  our 
brother  (or  sister)  out  of  the  miseries  of  this  sinful  world.' 
How  can  these  expressions  be  reconciled  with  evangelical 
belief?  Must  not  Mr.  Ward's  mode  of  interpretation  be  here, 
to  a  certain  extent,  applied  ?  Must  not  the  i)lain  meaning  be 
‘  evaded' or  ‘ explained  away,'  and  a  sense  put  on  the  words, 
divorced  from  their  spirit,  altogether  ‘non-natural?'* 

And  leaving  those  who  profess  evangelical  truth,  what  party 
is  there,  of  any  principle  or  of  no  principle,  that  can  entirely 
escape  the  sw  eeping  condemnation  of  Mr.  Ward  ?  How  can  the 
liberal  school  subscribe  their  approbation  to  the  damnatory 
clauses  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  ?  How  can  the  Sabellians,  or 
quasi  Sabellians,  and  wc  are  informed  there  are  many — or  the 
Arians  of  various  shades,  subscribe  to  its  definitions  ?  How  can 
the  numerous  class  of  men  who  preach  morality  as  the  ground, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  of  our  acceptance  with  God,  sign  the  Article 
on  justification  by  faith  only?  How'  can  the  rigid  Calvinists  of 
the  school  of  Romaine,  or  that  of  Dr.  Hawker,  subscribe  the 
thirty-first  Article,  or  the  decided  Arminian,  subscribe  the  seven¬ 
teenth  ?  Neither  the  Articles  nor  the  Prayer-book  w  ill  accord  w  ith 
the  faith  of  some ;  and  of  those  who  feel  perfect  freedom  in  the  one, 
many  ‘  work  in  bondage'  in  the  other.  We  believe  Mr.  Ward 
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was  not  far  from  the  mark,  when  he  said  that  the  spirit  of  the 
teaching  furnished  by  the  Ptayer-hook  is  not  only  ditlerent  from 
but  absolutely  contradictory  to  that  of  the  Articles ;  and  that  *  a 
great  deal  might  be  said  on  this  point — that  all  heads  of  colleges 
fellows,  and  clergymen  of  the  church  of  England,  had,  as  he  felt 
sure  they  must  have  done,  subscribed  in  a  non-natural  sense.^ 

If  anything  had  been  wanting  to  prove,  in  the  most  convincint^ 
manner,  how  completely  subscription  to  articles  and  creeds  has 
failed  of  its  object,  that  deficiency  has,  we  think,  by  the  recent 
controversies,  been  amply  supplied.  Where  is  that  '  consent 
touching  true  religion,  and  that  avoiding  ^of  diversities  of 
opinions,’  which,  in  the  royal  ‘declaration’  of  ‘the  supreme 
governor  of  the  church  of  England,’  constituted  the  very  end  for 
which  these  Articles  were  framed,  and  subscription  to  them 
demanded?  In  vain,  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  were  two  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  most  valuable  and  conscientious  ministers  ejected 
from  their  livings ;  what  uniformity  has  been  secured  which  is 
not  hollow,  insincere,  deceptive? — a  name  without  a  thing;  a 
sign  without  what  is  signified;. a  mere  semblance  of  union 
externally  exhibited,  while,  except  where  the  apathy  of  spiritual 
death  prevails,  all  is  discord  and  disagreement.  Opposite  senti¬ 
ments  and  irrcconcileable  antipathies  still,  as  in  every  piist 
period,  prevail.  And  it  is  truly  lamentable  to  consider  what  is 
the  present  condition  of  a  church  which  has  sacrificed  w  ith  such 
profusion  the  property,  the  liberties,  the  lives  of  the  holiest  of 
men,  to  the  idol  of  uniformity.  Is  it  not  now — and  we  speak 
it  not  with  pleasure,  w  e  indulge  in  no  unholy  triumph — is  it  not 
now  convulsed,  divided,  distracted  with  contentions ;  and  besides 
embodying  in  its  members  and  its  clergy  almost  every  form  of 
doctrine' orthodox  and  heterodox,  with  all  the  intermediate 
gradations,  are  there  not  parties  of  the  most  opposite  sentiments 
ranged  under  their  respective  banners,  waging  with  each  other 
an  internecine  war?  Are  the  universities,  tliose  nurseries  of  the 
clergy,  and  sis  we  are  told,  the  conservators  of  sound  theology, 
harmonious  in  their  teaching  ?  Are  the  bishops,  w  ho  claim  to 
be  the  representatives  of  the  apostles,  agreed?  Arc  the  doc¬ 
trines  taught  through  one  diocese  consentaneous  ?  Is  the  same 
gospel  generally  preached  in  the  different  pulpits  of  the  same 
tow  n  ?  Is  not  the  church  of  England  sit  the  present  moment  a 
kingdom  divided  against  itself?  Among  all  the  controversies  of 
the  dilferent  bodies  of  evangelical  nonconformists  with  each 
other,  which,  with  all  the  evils  connected  with  the  warm  dis¬ 
cussion  of  those  points  on  which  conscientious  men  differ, 
exhibit  a  large  amount  of  life,  and  health,  and  freedom,  ])lace  a 
check  in  the  peculiarities  of  each,  and  keep  alive  a  spirit  of 
enquiry,  is  there  anything  so  lamentable  as  the  strifes  and  con¬ 
flicts  now  raging  in  the  English  church  ? 
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We  all  remember  tlie  panic  into  which  the  universities,  espe¬ 
cially  that  of  Oxford,  were  thrown,  when  a  measure  passed  the 
House  of  Commons  to  admit  dissenters  to  the  literary  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  academical  course.  It  was  not  proposed  that  they 
should  be  eligible  to  divinity  degrees,  to  fellowships,  to  tutor¬ 
ships,  or  to  any  of  the  high  offices  of  the  university,  but  simply 
that  in  institutions  which  should  be  national  they  might  enjoy 
literary  advantages,  and  take  literary  honours  w  ithout  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  sign  any  test,  or  to  perform  any  act  to  which  a 
conscientious  dissenter  might  reasonably  object.  But  the  very 
proposition  was  alarming;  the  Spanish  armada  could  scarcely 
have  inspired  more  terror.  The  tocsin  was  sounded,  the  beacons 
w  ere  lighted :  ‘  To  arms  !  To  arms  !  ^  was  the  shout  raised  by 
resident,  and  re-echoed  by  non-resident  members.  *  The  church 
is  in  danger,^  was  the  battle  cry,  her  seats  of  learning  are 
threatened  with  a  deluge  of  sectaries ;  and  Oxford,  proud  in  her 
orthodoxy,  and  fierce  for  uniformity,  raised  the  banner  of 
her  Thirty-nine  Articles,  dashed  the  gates  of  her  fiu*  famed 
seminary  in  the  face  of  all  wlio  could  not  conscientiously  sub¬ 
scribe,  and  w  ith  indignant  vociferation  exclaimed,  ^ proculyprocul^ 
este  profani,*  And  what  have  her  tests,  and  her  subscriptions, 
and  her  bigotry  done  for  her?  Have  they  prevented  men  of  no 
religion,  or  men  of  any  religion  from  sharing  in  all  her  advan¬ 
tages,  and  aspiring  to  all  her  honours  ?  Have  they  excluded 
Arians,  Pelagians,  Latitudinarians,  or  avowed  Roman  catholics  ? 
Look  at  the  members,  the  fellows,  the  tutors,  the  professors,  and 
ask  what  uniformity  has  been  secured ;  wlijit  barrier  has  been 
eflectual  to  prevent  the  entrance  even  of  popery,  that  great  and 
inveterate  antagonist  of  the  English  churcli?  All  whose  con¬ 
sciences  are  pliable  may  now  enter ;  only  the  conscientious  are 
excluded.  We  trust  that  w  e  may  be  permitted  to  say,  and  that 
with  jui  honest  pride,  that  we  belong  to  a  body  of  men  wlio, 
though  holding  far  more  generally,  and  with  greater  tenacity 
than  the  majority  of  the  English  clergy,  most  of  the  leading 
doctrines  which  the  Thirtv-nine  Articles  embodv,  can  still,  and 
practically  do  say,  ^  It  is  true,  we  value  highly  the  advantages 
enjoyed  within  your  cloistered  walls,  wc  never  gaze  on  your 
libraries,  w  alk  in  your  groves,  or  look  up  on  those  time  honoured 
edifices,  associated  as  they  are  with  such  inspiring  recollections, 
without  a  sigh  over  that  ungenerous  and  exclusive  policy  which 
forbids  our  entrance.  But  if  the  price  of  admission  is  the 
sacrifice  of  our  honour,  we  throw  all  these  advantages  to  the 
winds,  and,  acquiring  what  learning  w  e  can,  and  where  we  may, 
shall  feel  the  high  satisfaction  of  preserving  our  integrity  un¬ 
questioned,  and  our  conscience  inviolate.^ 

But  what  is  to  be  the  next  scene  in  this  drama?  Whither 
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will  these  proceedings  against  Mr.  Ward  carry  the  university?  ‘ 
liow  can  it  now  pause  ?  Is  not  the  Rubicon  passed  ?  And  how 
will  it  now  advance  towards  the  only  object  which  justifies  the 
dcgradiition  of  Mr.  Ward,  the  securing  of  good  faith  in  sub¬ 
scribing  the  Articles,  and  thus  stopping  that  current  of  Romanism 
which  is  now  rapidly  flowing  into  the  church  ?  Unless  this 
measure  be  followed  up  by  others  of  an  effective  kind,  little  or 
nothing  will  have  been  accomplished  towards  cleansing  the 
university  from  the  leprosy  which  has  infected  it.  Is  the  dis¬ 
ciple  to  be  made  a  victim  and  the  master  to  be  untouched?  Is 
the  accessory  to  be  punished,  and  the  principal  to  be  allowed  to 
go  free?  Is  the  convocation  consistent  in  condemning  ^Thc 
Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church,'  and  allowing  the  Tract  90  to  j)as8 
uncensured,  the  very  work  w  hich  originated,  as  far  as  the  present 
controversy  is  concerned,  the  principles  for  w  hich  Mr.  Ward’s  book 
is  condemned,  and  w  hich  now'  circulates  so  freely  in'thc  universitv. 
and  is  recommended  so  strongly  to  the  junior  members  by  the 
resident  and  tutorial  tractarians?  If  nothing  farther  is  done, 
tlic  fermentation  of  this  unholy  leaven  will  most  undoubtedly 
proceed,  and  Mr.  Ward's  joy  will  be  full  in  beholding  increasing 
‘  numbers  of  English  churchmen,'  who  embrace  *  the  w  hole 
cycle  of  Roman  doctrine.'  We  have  said  that  already  a  large 
body  of  the  tutors  arc  decided  tractarians ;  and  are  the  heads 
of  houses  free  from  Newmanism  ?  May  not  the  present 
minority,  if  things  proceed  as  they  have  lately  been  going  on, 
become  a  Romanizing  majority?  And  what  would  be  the  con¬ 
sequence  if,  with  such  a  majority,  a  vicc-cliauccllor  and  two 
proctors  of  the  same  stamp  should  be  elected  to  oflicc?  And 
does  a  rtview  of  the  past  ten  years,  or  a  consideration  of  the 
present  state  of  the  university  render  this  improbable?  But 
what  can  be  done?  Where  is  the  remedy?  The  proceedings  of 
of  the  Hebdomadal  Board  have  been  already  treated  with  the 
utmost  contempt  by  the  Puscyite  party ;  the  decision  of  the 
convocation  has  been  set  at  nought  as  an  illegal  stretch  of 
power,  and  a  moral  nullity,  leaving  the  great  question  just  where 
it  stood.  But  the  bishops,  it  is  sjiid,  have  declared  most  of  them 
against  the  principle  of  subscription  which  Mr.  Newnnau  and 
others  advocate.  What  check  has  this  given  to  the  heresy? 
Mr.  Oakcley  maintains  in  the  very  teeth  of  his  own  bishop,  his 
right  to  hold  all  Roman  catholic  doctrines,  while  he  continues 
his  subscription  to  the  Articles,  and  his  enjoyment  of  church 
preferment.  Will  an  appeal  be  made  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts? 
Can  any  decision  of  theirs  eradicate  the  evil  ?  Where  does  the 
power  lie  to  apply  a  remedy  ?  Is  it  in  '  the  three  estates  of  the 
realm  ?'  Will  they  venture  to  interfere  ?  Is  it  safe  to  summon 
a  convocation  of  the  clergy  ?  Will  the  illustrious  Lady  who  is 
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Supreme  Governor  of  the  Church  of  England/  with  the  aid  of 
her  council,  or  the  consent  of  her  Parliament,  take  the  matter 
iu  hand  ?  What  would  he  the  end  of  such  a  beginning  ?  Wc 
confess,  and  we  know  that  many  in  the  church  participate  in  the 
same  sentiment,  that  wc  see  no  light,  no  opening,  no  prospect  of 
better  things.  All  is  uncertainty,  confusion,  dismay.  Formerly 
the  sectaries  without  were  denounced,  as  placing  the  church  in 
jeopardy,  now  her  worst  ^foes^  are  'those  of  her  own  house¬ 
hold.^ 

*  O  Navis  refenint  in  marc  te  novi 
Fluctus.* 

A  requisition  was  put  forward,  immediately  after  the  con¬ 
vocation,  requesting  the  Vice-Chancellor  to  adopt  speedy  mea¬ 
sures  for  bringing  the  question  of  the  condemnation  of  Tract  90 
again  before  that  house ;  it  has,  we  believe,  received  up  to  the 
time  of  our  writing  about  5(X)  signatures;  but  with  such  a 
number  of  signatures  will  the  Hebdomadal  Board  hazard  another 
defeat  ?  We  strongly  suspect  that  there  arc  influences  at  work 
which  are  not  apparent,  and  which  will  effectually  prevent  the 
adoption  of  any  stringent  measures  against  tractarianism.  No 
less  than  500  names  have,  wc  understand,  been  appended  to  the 
address  of  thanks  to  the  proctors  who,  on  the  13th  of  February 
stopped  the  proceedings  of  the  convocation  on  the  question  of 
Tract  90  hy  their  veto,  among  which  arc  those  of  high  consider¬ 
ation  both  in  church  and  state.  The  conflict  it  seems  is  but 
commencing,  and  the  struggle  will  probably  be  desperate,  before 
either  partv  succumb.  '  Be  the  result  what  it  mav/  savs  Mr. 
Garhctt,  '  it  must  be  disastrous,  and  end  in  the  further  rending 
of  the  church.^  (The  University,  the  Church,  and  the  New  Test, 
p.  5.)  '  God’s  wrath,’  he  continues,  '  has  brought  upon  us, 

iu  the  shape  of  schism  Jind  fjiction,  real  danger,  and  possible 
destruction.’  '  The  church  is  bleeding  her  life  away,  and  must 
rest  or  die.’  Mr.  Oakelcy,who,  with  all  his  Romanism,  professes 
much  attachment  to  the  church  of  England,  thus  addresses  the 
Bishop  of  Ix)ndon,  when  entreating  him  to  ])ause.  '  If  we 
tamjHJr  with  a  body  of  such  delicate  structure,  and  such  hetero¬ 
geneous  materials,  or  enforce  or  enfeeble  either  of  the  powers  on 
whose  gentle  and  well  poised  sway  it  depends  for  the  equability 
of  its  movements,  my  own  deep  and  deliberate  apprehension  is 
that  it  will  break  up,  and  its  dissociated  parts  fly  awjiy  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  some  more  powerful  attraction,  or  wheel  their  restless 
and  self-chosen  course  round  and  round  the  dreary  regions  of 
space.  This,  its  brittleness  and  want  of  inward  balance,  might, 
indeed,  be  a  proof  that  it  had  never  been  a  divine  work  at  all,  at 
least,  as  to  its  essential  frame  w’ork  ;  but  they  might  also  tend 
to  shew  that,  though  a  divine  work,  it  has  not  been  treated  as 
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God  would  have  it  treated.^  (Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
London^  p.  38.) 

There  seems  to  be  a  provision  in  nature  by  whieh^  in  many 
cases,  evils  work  their  own  remedy.  The  storm  purifies  the 
atmosphere ;  violent  disturbances  in  the  functions  of  animal  life, 
not  unfrequently  by  throwing  out  of  the  system  the  elements  of 
mischief  which  had  been  gathering,  lead  to  renovated  health. 
And  should  such  be  the  termination  of  the  present  disastrous 
commotions,  it  will  be  worth  all  the  struggles  and  difficulties 
through  which  the  church  of  England  is  now  passing.  The  best 
result  that  we  can  hope  for  is,  that  they  may  hasten  on  the  period 
of  her  emancipation,  when  delivered  from  the  incubus  of  state 
patronage,  freed  from  the  bondage  of  state  controul,  and  thrown 
on  her  own  resources,  she  may  have  power  to  rid  herself  not  only 
of  her  Romanizing  priests  who  arc  undermining  her  doctrine,  but 
also  of  her  ambitious  and  worldly-minded  ministers  who  degrade 
her  character  and  destroy  her  usefulness  ;  when  she  may  have  full 
liberty  to  amend  her  constitution,  revise  her  liturgy,  and  enforce 
her  discipline ;  then,  retcaining  as  many  bishops  as  she  pleased, 
and  adopting  what  forms  she  thought  most  for  her  cdificfition, 
other  Christian  communities,  no  longer  oppressed  or  insulted  by 
her,  would  cheerfully  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  aud 
hail  her  as  a  welcome  and  powerful  ally  in  the  diffusion  of  truth 
and  righteousness  throughout  the  world. 


Art.  II.  The  History  of  Guernsey;  with  occasional  Notices  of  Jersey, 
Alderney,  and  Sark,  By  Jonathan  Duncan,  Esq.,  B.A.  London: 
Longman  and  Co.  8vo.  pp.  654. 

2.  A  Letter  addressed  to  Mr,  Advocate  Tapper,  in  Vindication  of  the 
Conduct  of  Major-General  Napier,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Guernsey, 
By  J.  Bowditch.  Jefferys  tmd  Co.,  123,  Chancery  Lane. 

3.  Observations  of  Advocate  Tapper,  of  Guernsey,  in  A/iswer  to  Mr, 
Bowditch,  Guernsev.  Brouard. 

4.  Authentic  Report  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  the  Royal  Court  of 
the  Island  of  Guernsey,  relative  to  certain  Charges  of  Conspiracy  and 
Sedition,  Also  of  the  Trials  instituted  thereon  ;  and  of  the  Corres¬ 
pondence  between  the  Royal  Court  and  Her  Majesty* s  Government,  from 
the  4th  day  of  June  to  the  lOM  day  of  August,  1844  ;  taken  chiefly 
from  the  Records  cf  the  Royal  Court,  Guernsey  :  Brouard. 

Mr.  Duncan’s  volume  named  above,  was  published  in  the 
year  1841.  The  principal  materials  for  it,  were  derived  from 
orders  in  council,  acts  of  parliament,  and  ordinances  of  the 
Royal  Court  of  Guernsey.  The  work  is  highly  creditable 
to  the  research  and  ability  of  .  the  author ;  and  is,  we 
think,  quite  a  model’  of  the  most  useful  kind  of  historical 
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composition.  The  writcr^s  aim  evidently  was  to  state  facts,  rather 
than  to  give  opinions.  lie  has  often  been  referred  to  as  an  autho- 
ritv,  in  the  recent  pleadings  before  the  Privy  Council.  It  may  be 
right  to  add,  that  the  book  is  neither  a  cheap,  nor  a  popular  one. 
Its  very  excellence  renders  it  a  book  for  the  few. 

Most  of  the  readers  of  this  journal  were  taught  at  school  to 
name,  as  among  the  British  possessions,  Jersey,  Guernsey, 
Alderney,  and  Sark :  yet  till  recently  little  more  was  known  of 
these  places,  than  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  or  the  Azores.  Mr. 
Inglis’s  work  on  the  Channel  Islands  excited  much  attention, 
and  considerably  increased  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  scenes 
he  described :  but  the  great  majority  of  even  intelligent  people 
ill  this  country,  arc  still  ignorant  of  the  history,  character, 
and  customs,  of  the  islanders,  who,  dwelling  within  the  arms  of 
a  French  bay,  are  among  the  most  devotedly  loyal  of  all  the 
subjects  of  Britain :  and  who,  living  under  the  same  sceptre  as 
ourselves,  and  near  to  our  own  shores,  arc  free  from  the  burden 
of  debt,  of  heavy  taxes,  of  a  landed  aristocracy,  of  a  standing 
army,  of  an  expensive  administration.  The  simple  institutions 
of  these  people  well  deserve  the  study  of  statesmen. 

*  The  happiest  community,  which  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to 
fall  in  with,  is  to  be  found  in  the  little  island  of  Guernsev  .  .  . 

.  .  .  How  is  it  that  Guernsey  should  be  so  much  ahead  in 
the  career  of  happiness?  Guernsey  has  superior  laws  —  superior 
institutions,* 

So  wrote,  ill  1832,  Frederic  Hill,  Esqr.,  the  government  in¬ 
spector  of  prisons,  who  had  twice  visited  the  island  under  circum¬ 
stances  favourable  for  becoming  acquainted  with  its  condition. 
Nothing  has  since  occurred  to  render  inapplicable  his  glowing 
eulogium. 

During  the  pastyear,  the  island  authorities  have  been  brought, 
several  times,  into  collision  w  ith  the  imperial  government ;  and 
public  attention  has  thus  been  directed  to  them.  Some  account 
ot  the  islands,  and  the  recent  disputes  connected  w  ith  them, 
will  not  therefore  be  deemed  unseasonable,  or  uninteresting. 

Nearly  100  miles  to  the  south  west  of  Southampton  is  Alder¬ 
ney,  an  island  about  eight  miles  in  circuit.  Tw  enty  miles  further 
ni  the  same  direction  is  Guernsey,  which  is  nine  and  a  half  miles 
long,  and  five  and  a  half  in  extreme  breadth;  and  no  spot  in 
which  is  more  than  two  miles  from  the  sea.  Still  twenty  miles 
onward — or  reckoningfrom  port  to  port  thirty — andbearingtothe 
south-east,  is  Jersey,  tw'elvc  miles  in  length,  and  seven  in  extreme 
breadth.  Between  the  tw^o  last-mentioned  places,  is  the  re¬ 
mark, able  little  island  of  Sark ;  and  between  Sark  and  Guernsey 
are  Herm  and  Jethou,  mere  rocks  covered  w  ith  scanty*  herbage, 
and  having,  the  former,  but  a  few  houses  upon  it,  the  latter  three 
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only.  As  seen  from  Guernsey,  the  appearance  of  these  various 
islands,  studding  the  sea,  and  becoming  more  or  less  distinct 
with  every  change  of  the  atmosphere,  and  every  alternation  of 
light  and  shade,  is  exceedingly  picturesque. 

By  every  one,  who  has  admired  the  '  tall  ancestral  trees  ^  of 
England,  the  want  of  timber  is  at  once  felt  as  a  great  deficiciicv 
in  the  Channel  Islands.  Whether  it  be  owing  to  the  absence  of 
all  shelter  from  the  winds,  or  to  other  causes,  we  are  unable  to 
say;  but  not  one  fine  tree,  like  the  forest  trees  of  our  own 
country,  is  any  where  to  be  seen.  With  this  exception,  however, 
the  traveller  will  find  little  to  check  his  admiration,  and  very 
much  to  awaken  it.  To  those  w  ho  wish  for  the  mild  but  brac¬ 
ing  air  of  the  sea,  it  w  ere  difficult  to  select  more  agreeable  places 
of  resort.  All  the  islands  excepting  Alderney — with  w  hicli  there 
is  no  regular  steam  communication — arc  easily  accessible  :  and 
if  our  readers  purpose  to  repair,  for  a  month  or  so,  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  sea,  w^e  can  assure  them  that  they  w  ill  be  highly  gratified 
by  a  trip  to  the  Channel  Islands.  At  an  expense,  scarcely 
greater,  perhaps  less,  than  that  incurred  by  a  sojourn  at  Kams- 
gatc  or  Brighton,  they  may  combine,  w  ith  saline  breezes  in  per¬ 
fection,  scenery  beautiful  and  varied,  and  a  state  of  society 
which,  to  an  Englishman,  is  novel  and  instructive. 

The  largest  of  these  islands,  Jersey,  is  the  most  populous  and 
lively.  In  the  interior  it  is  well  w^ooded,  though  the  trees  arc 
not  large  ;  well  cultivated ;  and  pleasantly  diversified.  Some 
of  its  view  s  arc  surpassingly  beautiful.  From  Prince’s  Tower, 
for  example,  where  the  eye  commands  a  considerable  part  of 
the  island,  and,  looking  across  the  sea,  discerns  a  long  range  of 
the  French  coast,  and  on  a  clear  day  may  distinguish  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  Coutanccs,  the  stranger  tears  himself  aw  ay  w  ith  great 
reluctance. 

Sark  is  a  mountain  three  miles  long  and  one  broad,  rising 
around  its  whole  circumference,  precipitously  from  the  sea; 
and  is  accessible  on  the  one  side,  only  by  the  aid  of  a  rope ; 
on  the  other,  by  landing  in  a  small  nook,  where  a  tnmicl 
bored  under  the  beetling  rock,  leads  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
island. 

*  As  the  voyager  approjiches  Guernsey,  he  sees  St.  Peter’s  Port, 
it«  only  town,  nestling  in  the  bosom  of  a  small  bay.  The  houses 
conie  c\own  to  the  beach,  and  cover  the  side  and  crow  n  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  rather  high  and  steep  ascent ;  being,  on  the  rising 
ground,  very  generally  interspersed  wdth  gardens  and  green¬ 
houses.  The  suburbs  of  the  town  surprise  the  visitor,  by  the 
number  of  genteel  residences  they  contain,  each  one  adorned 
with  luxuriant  evergreens  and  flowers.  In  the  interior  of  the 
island  are  several  villages  ;  and  though  the  population  is  four 
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times  as  dense  as  in  Ireland,  there  is  no  crowding!  Every 
cottage  has  its  garden,  which  is  well  stored  with  shrubs  and 
flowers,  and  very  rarely  neglected.  Indeed,  the  passion  for. 
gardening,  ornamental  as  well  as  useful,  is  among  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  the  natives  of  this  charming  island. 
Tliey  arc  distinguished  also  by  simplicity,  honesty,  enterprise/ 
and  independence.  Existence  among  them  is  enjoyed,  not  en¬ 
dured  ;  and  certainly,  as  compared  with  the  people  of  oiir  own 
beloved  but  misgoverned  country,  they  arc  a  thriving,  contented, ' 
and  happy  race.* 

The  coast  scenery  of  Jill  these  islands  is  captivating.  Ilere^ 
the  traveller  pursues  his  way  through  a  deep  and  winding  valley, 
to  the  (piict  and  sandy  beach.  There,  he  climbs  to  the, edge 
of  the  abyss,  and  seating  himself  on  a  huge  crag,  looks  far 
down  on  the  rock-bound  coast,  and  finds  a  strange  delight  in  the 
sweep  and  shriek  of  the  sea-gull,  and  the  cauldron  overflowing 
with  the  foam  of  the  wildest  surges.  Or  yonder,  with  careful 
footsteps,  he  picks  his  way  along  the  steep  and  rugged  descent, 
till  he  finds  himself  by  the  water’s  edge,  with  stupendous  preci¬ 
pices  of  solid  rock  towering  behind  him,  a  wild  cavern  yawning 
at  his  right  hand,  the  beach  strewed  with  rocky  fragments  of 
every  size  and  form,  while  here  and  there  a  vast  pile  of  rock 
stands  bare  and  erect  amidst  the  spray. 

At  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  the  Channel  Islands  were 
a  part  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy;  and  they  remained  so,  as 
long  as  the  English  kings  held  possession  of  that  province. 
When  John  lost  his  continental  territory,  the  islanders  remained 
faithful  to  him.  lleing  thus  completely  severed  from  the  seat 
of  government  at  Rouen,  it  became  necessary  to  give  them  new 
laws.  These  were  framed  according  to  Norman  customs,  and 
arc  to  this  day  styled  the  constitutions  of  King  John.  If  a 
Guernseyman  be  asked  when  his  country  became  subject  to 
England,  his  quick  reply  is,  that  England  is  the  subjected 
country,  and  that  the  Normans  were  the  conquerors.  Many  of 
the  ancient  customs  and  privileges  still  exist ;  and  the  ancient 
language,  Norman  French,  still  struggles,  though  in  vain,  for 
the  precedency. 

The  institutions  of  the  several  islands  arc  substantially  the 
same.  It  will  suffice,  therefore,  to  explain  those  of  Guernsey, 
which  have  recently  undergone  a  slight  reform  by  a  bill,  passed 
in  the  island  legislature  on  the  0th  of  June,  1843,  and  the 

*  Rarhet’s  Guide  to  Guernsey  'vill  be  found  a  very  useful  handbook.  Un¬ 
like  tlie  generality  of  books  of  its  class,  it  is  filled  with  really  useful  infonna- 
tion,  and  without  the  ordinarv’  intermixtuir  of  garish  description  and  bad 
poctrj' .  AVe  may  mention  also  a  veiy'  usefully  constructed,  and  cheap  pocket 
published  by  Moss. 
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royal  assent  to  which  was  communicated  on  the  26th  of  De¬ 
cember  last. 

To  render  the  explanation  as  clear  as  possible,  we  will  first 
exhibit  the  judicial  and  legislative  authorities  assembled ;  and 
afterwards  explain  the  mode  of  their  appointment. 

Will  the  reader  imagine  himself  crossing  the  hall  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  building,  and  entering,  not  at  either  end  but  by  the 
side,  a  moderate  sized  room?  Fine  portraits  of  Sir  John 
Doyle  and  Lord  Seaton,  and  full  length  portraits  of  Lord  dc 
Saumarez,  and  the  late  eminent  bailitl*,  Daniel  De  Lisle  Brock, 
Esq., 'adorn  the  walls.  The  room  itself  is  plain,  and  yet  wears  an 
air  of  thorough  respectability.  To  the  left  of  the  visitor,  as  he 
enters,  there  rise  from  the  floor,  scats  for  perhaps  two  hundred 
people.  At  his  right  there  are  also  seats  arranged  for  ofticial 
persons.  This  is  the  court-house,  where  justice  is  administered. 
It  is  also  the  parliament  house. 

Suppose  the  proceedings  to  be  judicial.  At  his  right,  the 
visitor  observ  es  on  a  raised  and  distinguished  seat  the  bailiff, 
who  is  the  highest  civil  functionary  on  the  island,  and  has  a 
salary  of  .€300  a  year.  On  the  right  and  left  of  the  bailiff  are 
other  gentlemen,  not  less  than  seven ;  if  all  are  present,  twelve. 
These  arc  called  jurats.  Together  with  the  bailiff,  they  act  in 
all  important  civil  and  criminal  causes,  as  both  judge  and  jury  ; 
and  from  their  decision  there  is  no  appeal  excepting  to  the  queen 
in  council.  Below  the  bailitt  and  jurats,  and  at  their  right  hand, 
is  the  attorney-general,  who  has  a  salary  of  €200  yearly :  at 
their  left  and  before  them,  are  scats  for  the  advocates  and  others 
connected  with  the  causes  tried.  Such  is  the  court  of  justice. 
The  proceedings  are  carried  on  in  the  French  language,  but 
witnesses  arc  examined  in  English,  if  they  speak  it.  The  jurats 
listen  to  the  pleadings  and  the  evidence;  question  the  wit¬ 
nesses  if  thev  think  it  nccessarv ;  and  w  hen  the  trial  is  com- 
pleted,  give  their  verdict  aloud,  one  by  one,  generally  assign¬ 
ing  the  reasons  for  it.  The  bailiff  commonly  gives  a  summary 
of  the  cause ;  and  then  pronounces  the  opinion  of  the  nuijority 
of  the  jurats,  which  is  the  sentence  of  the  court.  If  there  be 
an  equality  of  votes,  the  bailiff  has  a  casting  vote.  There  is 
no  display  in  the  court  house.  Neither  counsel  nor  judges  wear 
any  official  dress.  The  proceedings  are  marked  by  much  less 
technicality,  and  much  more  common  sense,  than  our  own 
courts  of  justice.  May  this  people  ever  bew^are  of  apeing  the 
follies  of  their  neighbours,  and  retain  their  own  dignified  sim¬ 
plicity  !  For  it  they  are  pre-eminent.  Should  they  ever  stoop  to 
become  imitators,  they  can  never  get  beyond  an  humble  mimicry 
of  that  which  is  useless  and  effeminate  in  the  customs  of  England. 

Enter  the  same  place  when  the  legislature,  or  States  of 
Deliberation,'^  are  assembled  :  and,  if  all  the  members  be  pre- 
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sent,  there  are  the  bailiff,  the  twelve  jurats,  eight  rectors  of 
parishes,  the  attorney-general,  six  deputies  of  St.  Peter’s  Port, 
and  nine  deputies  from  the  other  parishes :  in  all  thirty-seven. 
That  is  the  parliament.  In  cases  where  a  question  is  not 
decided  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  present,  the  president 
(the  bailiff)  may,  if  he  think  fit,  submit  it  a  second  time,  w  ithin 
one  month,  when  it  is  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes.  By  this 
body  the  general  affairs  of  the  island,  including  its  taxation,  are 
managed.  Its  proceedings  Jire  public  by  sufferance.  The  mi¬ 
litary  governor — of  whom  more  will  be  said  hereafter — has  a 
right  to  be  present  and  speak,  but  not  to  vote.  The  relation  of 
this  local  legislature  to  the  British  parliament,  has  given  rise  to 
some  serious  dithculties ;  and  w  ould,  but  for  the  spirit  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  their  ancient  and  cherished  charters,  have  sunk 
the  people  into  thorough  dependence  and  beggary. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  bailiff,  jurats,  and  attorney- 
general,  are  functionaries  both  in  the  judicial  court  and  in  the 
legislature.  When  they  sit  as  legislators,  they  arc  joined  by 
eight  clerg}"men  and  fifteen  deputies.  The  bailiff  and  attorney- 
general  are  appointed  by  the  crown ;  which  appointment,  how¬ 
ever,  is  commonly  a  formal  way  of  executing  the  wish  of  the 
Guernsey  authorities.  The  clergymen  sit  in  the  parliament 
ex  officio.  The  other  members  are  appointed  by  the  people  as 
follows.  The  rate-payers  in  the  parish  choose  persons  to  ma¬ 
nage  their  parochial  affairs.  These  persons  elect  the  deputies 
in  the  several  parishes.  When  a  jurat  dies,  the  bailift’,  the 
surviving  jurats,  the  attorney-general,  the  eight  clergymen,  and 
all  the  parochial  authorities,  form  one  elective  body,  for  appoint¬ 
ing  his  successor.  The  appointment  is  for  life,  the  yearly  fees 
are  not  more  than  efilo,  and  the  person  elected  must  serve, 
under  pain  of  imprisonment  or  expatriation.  Every  man  in 
Guernsey  is  bound  to  serve  his  country  when  called  upon  to  do 
so  by  the  public  voice.  The  same  elective  body  appoints  the 
sherift‘,  to  whose  office  there  is  annexed  a  salary  of  uncertain 
amount.  The  entire  number  of  electors  is  222 ;  but  it  will  be 
borne  in  mind  that  they  never  act  as  a  body,  excepting  in  the 
choice  of  a  jurat  or  sheriff. 

The  mode  of  electing  the  deputies  requires  and  deserves  a 
little  further- explanation.  In  each  of  the  country  parishes,  the 
rate-payers  choose  yearly  tw’o  constables.  The  same  parties 
choose  also  other  officers  called  douzeniers,  the  number  of  the 
latter  being  generally  twelve.  They  arc  chosen  for  life ;  their 
service  is  compulsory  and  without  pay.  No  one  is  qualified  for 
the  office  wdio  has  not  been  constable.  These  constables  and 
douzeniers  regulate  the  parochial  assessments.  In  the  collection 
of  such  taxes  as  are  levied  on  property,  they  occupy  the  place 
of  the  income-tax  commissioners  in  England,  and  their  task  ii 
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usually  ^an  easy  one.  They  also  attend  to  the  streets,  roads, 
boundaries,  drainage,  &c.  In  short,  they  arc  a  sort  of  corpora¬ 
tion  in  each  parish  ;  the  senior  constable  being  the  chairman  of 
their  meetings.  13y  tlie  recent  Reform  Bill,  the  ])opulous  and 
wealthy  parish  of  St.  Peter’s  Port  is  to  have  five  such  corporate 
bodies ;  but  the  parochial  authority  is  to  remain  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  with  one  of  the  five. 

Tlic  number,  then,  of  these  corporations — so  we  may  call 
them — is  fourteen ;  njimely,  one  for  each  of  the  country  pmashes, 
and  five  for  the  town.  Of  these,  one  sends  two  deputies  to 
the  legislature;  the  remaining  thirteen  return  one  deputy  each. 
The  election  is  for  one  session  only,  there  being  several  sessions 
during  the  year. 

Every  man  in  Guernsey,  unless  in  very  special  cases  of  ex¬ 
emption,  is  trained  to  arms ;  and  is  thus  prepared  in  case  of 
invasion,  to  defend  his  rock-bound  home.  The  island  is  also 
protected  by  the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  surrounding  seas 
— the  danger  arising  both  from  the  rocks  and  the  currents. 
None  but  practised  and  skilful  seamen  can  venture  there. 
If  the  reader  should  ever  pass  from  Guernsey  to  Sark  in  the 
neat  little  cutter  which  runs  between  those  places  daily,  he  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  admiring  the  style  in  which  she  is  made 
to  thread  a  triangle  of  rocks,  where  but  for  the  turn  of  the 
helm  at  the  riglit  instant,  tlie  vessel  must  inevitably  strike. 
The  English  government,  however,  deeming  the  island  both 
important  and  insecure  from  its  ])roximity  to  France,  has 
planted  cannon  all  round  it,  but  from  their  small  calibre  and 
short  range  they  would  at  present  prove  totally  incilicient.  On 
the  heights  above  the  town  tliere  is  an  extensive  and  strong 
fortification,  which  cost,  certainly  more  than  X;200,00(),  and, 
we  have  been  told,  more  than  lialf  a  million  sterling.  A  mili¬ 
tary  governor — now  General  W.  F.  Napier — resides  on  the 
island,  and  the  garrison  is  entirely  under  his  control.  lie 
lias  also  the  regulation  of  the  island  militia,  which,  during 
the  last  war,  was  very  etfectivc.  Sir  John  Doyle  said, 
that  with  it  alone,  he  would  undertake  to  defend  the  island 
against  any  attack  of  the  French.  The  garrison  expenses, 
including  the  erection  of  the  works,  are  borne  by  that  pay-master 
general,  John  Bull.  The  military  governor  is  the  patron  ol  all 
the  church  livings. 

The  mischievous  custom  of  primogeniture  and  entail,  as 
existing  in  England,  is,  in  Guernsey,  unknown;  and  the  law 
verges,  to  say  the  least,  towards  a  contrary  extreme.  Ihc 
owner  of  landed  property  may  sell  it  at  any  time ;  but,  if  he 
have  children,  he  cannot  bequeath  it.  The  law  divides  it  among 
all  his  cliildren,  giving  however  some  advantage  to  the  eldest 
son.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  there  arc  no  large 
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landed  estates,  and  scarcely  any  tenants,  but  a  great  numlier 
of  small  and  independent  proprietors.  It  is  delightful  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  sturdy  and  dignified  manhood  of  the  little  cultivators 
of  Guernsey,  as  contrasted  with  the  servility  of  too  many  of  the 
vcoinanry  of  England.  The  late  bailiff,  Mr.  Brock — one  of  the 
most  enlightened  politicians  of  modern  times — strongly  recom¬ 
mended  a  similar  plan  of  partition,  as  a  panacea  for  the  evils  of 
Ireland.  The  testimony  of  such  a  man,  whose  views  were 
founded  on  the  experience  of  three  quarters  of  a  century,  is 
weighty.  His  arguments  arc  clear  and  conclusive;  and  may 
be  seen  in  Mr.  Duncan^s  volume,  page  307. 

The  taxation  of  Guernsey  is  very  light.  It  may  be  quickly 
explained  under  two  heads : — first,  the  parochial  taxation ;  and 
secondly,  the  taxation  for  the  general  purposes  of  government. 

The  parochial  taxation  is  raised  in  each  parish  by  the  cor- 
porjition  already  described,  having  been  previously  voted  by  a 
general  meeting  of  the  rate-payers.  It  is  a  property  tax.  In  the 
country  parishes  no  one  is  charged  w  ith  this  tax,  who  has  not 
possessions  worth  J^IOO.  In  the  town,  taxation  commences 
with  those  who  arc  worth  .€l20().  All  kinds  of  property  are 
included  in  the  calculation,  even  household  furniture.  This 
tax  amounts  to  about  3^.  Ad.  per  cent,  per  annum ;  and  by  it 
provision  is  made  for  the  poor,  and  for  all  other  parochial 
expenses,  such  as  lighting,  public  pumps,  &c.  It  is  humiliating 
to  be  compelled  to  add,  that  no  inconsiderable  part  of  this 
burden  is  imposed  on  tlic  people  of  Gnernsey  by  the  Uniteid 
Kingdom.  ^Ir.  Brock,  writing  in  1810  to  Lord  Normanby, 
said : — 

*  Out  of  2G1  inmates  (in  the  town  workhouse)  109  are  strangers, 
or  born  of  strangers,  almost  all  of  whom  are  English,  Scotch,  or  Irish, 
whereas  in  all  England,  it  would  be  dillicult  to  find  a  single  Guernsey 
pauper.’ 

The  expenses  of  the  general  government  arc  defrayed  by 
publicans'  licences,  a  duty  of  Is.  a  gallon  on  spirits,  and  the 
luirbour  dues ;  which  together  suffice  for  the  payment  of  sala¬ 
ries,  for  keeping  in  repair  the  excellent  roads  of  the  island  with¬ 
out  any  turnpike  gates,  for  coast  defences  against  the  inroads 
of  the  sea,  for  public  buildings,  harbours,  &c.  The  revenue 
amounts  to  about  €7,500.  Should  it  at  any  time  prove  insuf-' 
ficient,  the  States  have  the  power,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
their  number,  of  levying  a  small  property  tax,  which  w'ould  bc^ 
collected  in  the  sjimc  w’ay  as  the  parochial  property  tax. 

The  Channel  Islands,  it  will  be  seen,  arc  free  from  the  into¬ 
lerable  burdens  and  annoyances  of  English  taxation.  There 
are  no  custom-house  officers  to  vex  the  traveller,  no  cxciserheii 
to  intrude  upon  the  tradesman :  there  is  no  long  array  of  tax 
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gatherers,  no  host  of  well  paid  commissioners.  There  arc  no 
indirect  taxes  stealthily  filching  from  the  purchaser  a  large 
part  of  every  shilling  he  expends.  Tenpence  is  the  regular 
price  for  three  pounds  of  good  moist  sugar,  excellent  cotlee  is 
sold  for  lOd.  or  Is.  the  pound,  and  good  tea  at  2s.  5d.  And 
even  from  these  prices  a  considerable  reduetion  is  to  be  made. 
The  pound  weight  is  more  than  17  oz.  of  our  standard,  making 
a  diftcrence  of  8 J  per  cent. ;  and  English  money  is  always  at  a 
considerable  premium.  These  two  causes  reduce  the  tea  (pioted 
at  2s.  5d.  to  2s.  English,  and  other  articles  in  proportion. 

The  islands  have  repeatedly  been  troubled  by  the  intermed¬ 
dling  of  the  British  Parliament  or  ^Ministry :  and  well  do  these 
p«arts  of  their  history  exemplify  the  words  of  Solomon  :  ^  wisdom 
is  a  defenee.^  ^Vhen  England  was  attempting  by  the  leger¬ 
demain  of  an  act  of  parliament  to  make  a  pound  note 
and  a  shilling  worth  a  guinea,  though,  do  facto,  a  guinea 
would  buy  a  pound  note  and  six  shillings,  the  Guernsey- 
men  saw’  no  mystery  in  the  currency  question,  but  very  wisely 
determined  to  soy  their  money  w  as  worth,  what  every  body 
knew’  it  was  really  worth.  Accordingly,  in  1811,  and  again  in 
1812,  the  merchants  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Brock,  unani¬ 
mously  resolved  to  raise  the  denominative  value  of  the  coin 
then  current  among  them  ;  and  by  this  natural  expedient,  they 
prevented  what  would  otherwise  have  inevitably  followed,  the 
disappearance  of  a  metallic  currency  from  the  island.  In  1836 
Sir.  11.  Peel  intimated  an  intention  of  introducing  the  British 
currenev  into  the  Channel  Islands.  Mr.  Brock,  in  a  letter  re- 
lating  to  this  proposal,  touched  the  general  question  of  the 
currency  w  ith  the  hand  of  a  master,  shewed  the  ruinous  consc- 
quences  of  Sir  11.  Peers  measure  in  England,  and  assigned 
various  special  reasons  why  the  contemplated  change  could  not 
be  made  in  Guernsey:  and  the  affair  dropped.  In  1821  an  act, 
of  wliich  the  islanders  had  no  notice,  received  the  royal  assent, 
closing  tlic  ports  of  the  Channel  Islands  against  wheat,  when 
it  w  as  under  80s  in  England.  This  w  as  quite  a  new’  thing  to 
people  accustomed  to  have  their  ports  open  to  the  productions 
of  all  the  world,  dutv  free  :  and  tlie  effect  of  the  measure  would 
have  been  to  raise  the  price  of  w  heat  (as  often  as  the  price  in 
England  was  under  80s)  to  more  than  double  the  price  for 
which,  after  a  good  harvest,  it  sells  in  the  islands  :  and  this  too 
among  a  people  dependent,  to  a  great  extent,  on  foreign  grow  th 
for  their  very  existence.  ^  Is  it  possible,^  asked  Mr.  Brock, 
‘  that  any  intention  should  exist  to  take  away  the  very  means 
of  our  subsistence?'  He  came  over  to  England  together  with 
one  of  the  jurats,  to  remonstrate,  and  the  obnoxious  clause  w  as 
repealed  the  next  session.  In  1834  the  agriculturalists  of  the 
M  est  of  England  complained  that  foreign  corn  was  smuggled 
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into  this  country  as  the  produce  of  the  Channel  Islands. 
A  blundering  report  was  obtained  on  the  subject,  and  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Baring,  introduced  a  bill 
to  deprive  the  islanders  of  their  ancient  right  of  sending  their 
home  grown  corn,  free  of  duty,  into  the  English  market.  Mr. 
Brock  again  took  the  field,  accompanied  by  two  deputies  from 
Jersey.  They  obtained  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
triumphantly  disproved  the  allegations  of  the  report  on  which 
the  pending  measure  was  founded,  which  was  in  consequence 
withdrawn.  We  cannot  forbear  extracting  the  conclusion 
of  a  long  letter,  addressed  by  Mr.  Brock  to  the  Right  Honour¬ 
able  Henry  Goulburn,  and  bearing  date  April  9th,  1835, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  manly  bearing  of  this  enlightened  patriot, 
when  approaching  the  imperial  government. 

'  It  is  unfortunately  true,  that  the  agricultural  interest  is  depressed. 
It  is  wrong,  it  is  ridiculous,  to  ascribe  any  part  of  that  depression  to 
the  Channel  Islands.  The  four  islands  do  not  contain  25,000  acres 
tit  for  cultivation — meadows,  orchards,  and  gardens  included.  How 
can  this,  with  any  man  of  reflexion,  be  held  up  as  an  object  of 
jealousy  to  the  landholders,  many  of  whom  are  owners  of  estates  to 
a  larger  extent?  Our  connexion  with  England  can  indeed  in  no 
way  be  injurious  to  her;  her  commodities,  produce,  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  are  freely  admitted,  to  an  amount  exceeding  ten-fold  the  value 
of  our  produce  which  she  so  reluctantly  takes  in  return.  The  trifling 
quantity  of  corn  exported  from  the  islands,  and  which  the  commission¬ 
ers  of  customs  cannot  make  to  be  more  than  2,151  quarters  of  wheat, 
and  80  .J  quarters  of  barley,  annually  from  all  the  islands  on  \.\\c  average 
of  five  years,  is  not  sufficient  to  feed  one-half,  or  anything  like  one-half, 
of  the  persons  employed  in  England  for  the  supply  of  the  islands.  Eng¬ 
land  trades  with  no  part  of  the  world  so  advantageously  as  with  the 
islands,  in  proportion  to  their  extent.  The  goods  exported  by  her  to  the 
islands  amount  to  at  least  £500,000,  while  the  produce  she  takes  buck 
does  not  amount  to  £120,0(X) ; — must  we  receive  all,  and  send  nothing 
back  ?  Such  a  system  is  too  barbarous  for  the  19th  century,  and 
how  it  could  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  those  specially  appointed  for 
the  encouragement  of  trade  is  inconceivable.  Some  persons  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  account  for  it  by  reasons  unconnected  with  trade,  and 
dependant  only  on  local  and  agricultural  prejudices;  if  so,  it  is  in 
vain  to  argue ;  and  all  I  must  say  is,  that  I  cannot  think  it  possible 
that  any  statesman  should  bo  found,  in  this  country,  ready  to  sacri¬ 
fice  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  smallest  community,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  flattering  such  prejudices,  and  should  venture  to  do  so, 
because  the  community  injured  is  weak  and  helpless. 

Confident  in  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  in  the  honour  as  well  as 
justice  of  his  Majesty’s  Government,  I  have,  &c.’ 

We  were  one  day  accosted  by  a  beggar  in  Gucnisey,  and  as 
this  is  by  no  means  a  common  occurrence  in  that  part  of  the. 
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Queen’s  dominioiis,  it  ercited  much  curiosity.  The  eirl  her 
•fe  mi^t  be  foorteen)  said  her  father  was  ill  in  bed,  and  the 
fimily  had  no  bread  to  eat.  She  gave  her  name  and  place  of 
abode.  A  careful  enquiry  was  instituted,  and  the  Wlowinr 
authentic  infonnation  obtained.  The  man  was  in  eood  health, 
and  in  full  work,  and  in  receipt  of  15s  a  week.  The  house  he 
lired  in,  with  aijout  two-fifths  of  an  acre  of  land  adjoining,  were 
his  own,  subject  to  a  mort^a^e  payment  of  not  more  than  one 
pound  a  year.  This  girl  was  the  only  beggar  seen  or  heard  of, 
during  a  month’s  sojourn  in  the  Channel  Islands. 

The  religious  aspect  of  the  islands  is  very  like  that  of  Great 
Britain.  The  established  church  is  isolated,  and  strives  to  be 
dominant  there,  as  here.  The  Methodists  are  verv  nuiiieroas, 
and  to  this  active  body  of  ehristians  great  praise  is  due  for  the 
difi^usion  of  evangelical  instruction  throughout  the  islands. 
There  are  Independents,  Baptists,  ^c.,  as  in  this  country.  Tlierc 
are  a  few  catholics  in  Guernsey,  who  meet  in  a  neat  chapel.  In 
Jersey  they  have  lately  built  a  commodious  chapel.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  St.  Peter  3  Port,  the  onlv  towu  in  Guenisev,  is  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen  thousand ;  the  episcopalian  places  of  wor¬ 
ship  supply  400*2  sittings ;  and  the  various  meeting-houses 
belonging  to  other  bodies,  5991.  In  the  year  1750,  there  were 
no  dUseuters  of  any  kind  on  the  island. 

It  remains  to  give  some  account  of  the  disputes  which  have 
lately  agitated  the  islands,  and  to  which  the  leading  jounials  of 
England  have  frequently  referred.  Both  Jersey  and  Guemsej 
have  been  brought  into  collision  with  the  Home  Govenimeut, 
but  from  causes  totally  distinct  and  unconnected :  so  that  the 
vindication  of  Guernsey  would  leave  the  dispute  of  Jersey  un¬ 
touched,  and  rice  versa.  Tlie  Guernsey  controversy  has  called 
forth  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Bowditch,  which  is  a  document  of 
but  little  interest,  excepting  as  it  has  elicited  the  crushing  replv 
of  Mr.  Tupper. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Guernsey  is  Major-General 
Napier,  famous  both  as  a  soldier,  and  an  author ;  but  apparentlv 
unfitted  for  civic  duties,  by  his  military  habits  and  imperious 
temper.  He  has  recklessly  involved  himself  in  a  succession  of 
disputes  with  the  royal  court ;  and  his  conduct  has  been  petu¬ 
lant,  overbearing,  and  fatuitous.  The  historian  of  the  Peninsular 
war  has  certainly  placed  himself  in  a  position,  in  which  every 
one  who  admires  his  chivalrous  character,  and  did  admire  his 
liberal  professions,  will  grieve  to  see  him. 

In  the  month  of  June  1843,  General  Napier,  ha\’ing  been 
informed  that  a  Frenchman  named  Du  Rocher,  who  had  wro- 
mitted  bigamy  in  Jersey,  was  residing  in  Guernsey,  detcmiined 
to  have  him  arrested,  with  the  presumed  intention  of  sending 
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^;iii  oat  of  the  island.  Du  Rochcr  concealed  himself  in  the 

l^ouse  of  a  Mr.  Orchard.,  a  British  resident^  in  wh^ise  tamily  he 

French  preceptor,  Mr.  Oreharvl  had  a  French  senrant  named 

Le  Coate,  The  police  dudiii^  that  tliis  servant  knew  s^>methiu^ 

about  Ihi  Koeher.  questioned  him  ;  but  he  evadeti  their  en- 

quiries.  Du  Kocher,  soon  alter,  quitted  Guernsey.  The  gv>ver» 

nor,  ve^ed  at  his  esciipe,  causetl  Le  Conte  to  be  imprisoiunl,  on 

the  char^  of  *  having  annoyed  the  constable  in  the  e\ecution  of 

his  duty;'  and  the  following  morning,  commanded  that  he 

should  be  cii^H^Ueil  from  the  islands ;  thus  banishing  not  the 

master,  but  the  servant,  for  keeping  his  master's  stvret.  This 

act  of  stern  authority  in  an  island  where  there  are  huudreils  of 

French  residents,  occasioueil  great  ferment.  The  constable 

having  admitted  the  expulsion,  was  askid  by  the  royal  court, 

whose  suborvlinate  he  was,  bv  wlK>se  autboritv  be  bad  acted  : 

•  •  ^ 

and  he  named  the  governor.  The  wiirt  i.  e.  the  bailitl*  and 
jurats'  then  sought,  aecv^nling  to  their  riglit  and  custom,  an 
exphuiatorv*  interview  w  ith  the  governor,  who  ap(K)iutid  the  l)th 
of  CX'tober  as  the  time,  and  his  private  residence  as  the  plaev; 
but  instead  of  receiving  the  court  with  the  resjKvt  due  to  their 
station,  or  with  the  courtesy  of  a  gentleman,  he  had  the  chairs 
removed  fix^m  the  room,  exet'pt  iui  elevated  one  for  himstdf^ 
declined  to  enter  into  the  conferi'iuv  sjHX'ially  prv)vidiHl  for 
by  his  oath  of  othce,  and  dismissed  the  gentlemen  who  had 
waited  on  him  in  a  frie'udly  and  exniciliatorv*  spirit,  with  e'en- 
tuiuely.  Out  of  the'se  preK'exdings  two  que'stions  juwse' — the 
question  of  the  governor's  |H>wer  of  banishment,  and  the  further 
question  of  the  right  of  the  royal  exnirt  to  diwnt  tre'atment 
when  the\v  applied  for  a  free'  and  friendly  e'oufereiuv. 

On  the  1st  of  Jauuarv  ISkL  a  numlH'r  of  seddiers  met,  on 
the  public  road,  au  Knglishmau  nauud  Clark,  aud  his  wife,  and 
in  a  violent  luul  exovurdlv  wav  assaulted  them,  leaving  Clark  in 
such  a  state  that  the  medie'ul  attendant  devhu'ed,  on  o;ith,  he 
could  not  answer  for  his  life.  A  e\)nstable  was  sent  to  the  Fort 
to  chiim  the  otVeuders.  Three  were  re'e'oguised,  and  remove'd  to 
jail,  the  name  of  one  Ix'ing  Thonuvs  Fossey.  This  nnui  was 
e'onvicted,  'on  evidence  as  eone'lusive  as  wjis  ever  heard  in  a 
court  of  justie'e,’  of  a  most  cruel,  unprovoktd,  aud  cowiirdly 
assault,  aud  seutcueed  to  two  mouths'  imprisonment.  The  next 
morning,  without  making  the  slightest  enqiiiiy  of  or  n'fert'ucc 
to  the  cn^wu  lawyers,  General  Xapier  wrote  to  Sir  James 
C*rahaui,  and  obtained  a  free  pardon.  Nor  was  this  all.  The 
writ  of  pardon  should  have  been,  according  to  custom,  first 
conveyed  to  the  court  and  registered,  and  then  executed  through 
the  sheriff.  General  Napier  went  himsell*  to  the  jail,  presented 
the  document,  aud  ordered  the  turnkey  to  release  the  prisoner. 
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That  officer  hesitated,  and  wished  to  consult  his  superior.  The 
general  immediately  commanded  the  fort-major  to  bring  down 
troops  and  force  the  jail;  to  avoid  which  catastrophe,  the 
turnkey  complied  >vith  the  order.  The  whole  island  took  the 
alarm  at  these  unequivocal  indications  of  military  despotism. 
The  governor  was  not  a  man  to  halt  in  his  purpose.  lie  bade 
the  law  officers  prosecute  the  turnkey  on  a  charge  of  dis¬ 
obedience.  He  was  tried  on  the  third  of  March,  and  unani- 
mously  acquitted. 

The  excitement  continued,  and  was  again  fanned,  when,  on 
the  30th  of  March,  the  governor,  w’ithout  provocation,  taxed  by 
letter,  one  of  the  jurats.  Sir  William  Collings,  with  having,  as 
a  judge  on  the  bench,  been  guilty  towards  him,  her  Majesty's 
representative,  of  infamy,  falsehood,  dishonour,  and  the  breach 
of  his  word  as  a  gentleman :  which  monstrous  attack  induced 
Sir  William,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  to  appeal  to  the  Lord  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Privy  Council. 

These  various  causes  of  difference  remaining  unsettled,  on  the 
20th  of  May,  there  arrived  her  Majesty's  steamer  Dee,  with  a 
Queen's  Messenger,  and  her  ^lajesty's  steamer  Blazer,  with  tlie 
depot  companies  of  the  23rd,  42nd,  and  97th  llegiments,  from 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  They  w^ere  followed,  on  the  2ist  and  22nd, 
by  other  bodies  of  soldiers.  On  the  23rd  orders  were  issued 
that  the  island  militia  should  not  turn  out  on  the  24th,  to 
celebrate  the  Queen's  birth-day,  as  they  had  been  wont  to  do. 

The  landing  of  the  soldiers  took  the  natives  by  surprise. 
Every  one  wjis  Jit  his  wits'  end  to  know  for  what  possible  pur¬ 
pose  they  had  been  sent :  some  supposed  a  w  ar  w^as  about  to 
break  out  with  France ;  others,  that  O'Connell  was  about  to  he 
imprisoned  in  Castle  Cornet,  a  Guernsey  fortress ;  a  few',  that 
General  Napier  had  sent  for  the  troops, — w  hich,  however,  he 
denied.  The  truth  soon  leaked  out :  the  six  hundred  soldiers 
had  been  despatched  to  quell  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the 
governor !  A  conception  more  absolutely  ridiculous  was  never 
entertained.  That  there  might  be  a  w  icked  man,  or  a  few'  wicked 
men,  in  Guernsey,  who  w  ould  be  guilty  of  such  a  plot,w'as  a  pos¬ 
sibility  none  could  deny ;  but  that  there  should  be  any  general 
conspiracy,  requiring  a  body  of  troops  to  put  it  dow  n,  will  appear 
to  everyone  acquainted  w  ith  the  people,  quite  incredible.  General 
Napier  would  not  commit  a  more  laughable  blunder,  if  he  were 
to  charge  such  a  plot  on  the  '  Maternal  Society.'  If  the  natives 
had  been  told  that  they  were  angels  and  had  w  ings,  or  demons 
and  had  tails,  thev  could  scarcelv  have  been  more  astounded  than 
when  they  heard  they  were  conspirators.  In  due  time  tlie 
whole  affair  cjime  to  trial,  and  underwent  a  very  searching  and 
lengthened  scrutiny ;  fifteen  days  being,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
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devoted  to  it.  The  General  attended  the  sittings  of  the  court 
and  frequently  questioned  the  witnesses. 

Strange  to  say,  though  an  army  had  been  sent  for  the  gover¬ 
nor's  defence,  the  persons  accused  were  only  five.  Two  of  these 
five  had  sought,  some  mouths  before,  to  resign  their  commis¬ 
sions  in  the  militia,  on  the  ground  of  some  dissatisfaction  with 
the  promotion  of  another  officer.  The  General  would  not  allow 
them  to  resign.  A  friend  interposed :  the  affair  was  settled 
amicably ;  the  letters  on  the  subject  were  burnt,  the  General 
himself  having  given  them  up  for  that  purpose,  '  and  with  the 
understanding  and  promise  that  there  should  be  no  further  ques¬ 
tion  of  their  contents.^^*  Will  it  be  credited  that  copies  of  these 
letters  were  produced  on  the  trial  ?  We  do  not  profess  to  be  very 
conversant  with  the  soldier^s  code  of  honour,  but  should  have 
expected  that  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  Peninsular  War 
would  rather  have  been  shot  than  allow  these  copies  of  letters 
to  see  the  light,  especially  as  they  were  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  alleged  conspiracy. 

Of  the  five  accused  persons  two  were  set  at  liberty,  after  an 
examination  answering  to  that  of  a  grand  jury  in  England. 
The  remaining  three  were  brought  to  trial.  The  witnesses  were 
in  number  eight,  but  three  of  them  only  gave  testimony  bearing 
on  any  of  the  accused.  These  w  ere  the  Rev.  Daniel  Dobree, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waterman.  Of  these  three,  the  first  made 
himself  notorious  a  few  months  ago  by  a  letter  in  the  *  Times,^ 
the  object  of  which  w  as  to  prove  himself  of  sound  mind :  of 
which  sanity  he  gave  rather  strange  evidence  on  the  13th  of 
March.  The  parishioners  being  assembled  on  that  day  for  a 
public  purpose  in  the  churchyard,  the  reverend  gentleman  took 
up  his  post  in  the  church,  fastened  the  window  s  with  nails  and 
gimblets,  placed  the  union-jack  over  the  pulpit,  clothed  himself 
in  a  surplice,  and  in  that  array  stood  at  one  of  the  windows 
making  grimaces  at  his  assembled  neighbours.t  As  to  his  tes¬ 
timony  on  the  trial,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  abandoned  it  as  worthless.  J  Waterman  and  his 
wife  deposed  that  two  of  the  accused  had  talked  in  their  shop 
about  shooting  General  Napier,  and  that  they  had  done  this  in 
the  presence  and  hearing  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Smith ;  who 
being  called,  declared  he  had  never  heard  any  such  words, 
either  there  or  anywhere  else. 

A  more  disgraeeful  cause  never  came  before  a  court  of  justice. 
The  whole  affair  is  a  romance,  and  nothing  is  wanting  to  make 
it  complete  but  the  production  of  the  correspondence  between 
GeneraJ  Napier  and  Sir  James  Graham,  for  which  we  trust 
some  member  will  move  in  the  present  session  of  parliament. 

*  Authentic  Report,  p.  61.  t  Authentic  Report,  pp.  40,43.  J  Ibid,  p.  77. 
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The  various  items  which  have  been  explained  make  up  the 
case  at  issue  between  General  Napier  and  the  people  of  Guern¬ 
sey.  That  case  has  been  heard  before  the  Pri\y  Council.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  efforts  made  to  repress  enquiry  by  technical 
objections,  the  decision  is,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  the 
* 

• 

Jersey  cause  is  still  undecided ;  and  grievous  is  it  to 
observe  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  w  ith  which  it  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  public  journals  of  this  country.  \Vc  have  no  love 
for  Jersey :  it  is  plagued  by  party  spirit  to  an  extent  of  which, 
even  in  England,  we  can  hardly  form  a  conception ;  the  moral 
tone  of  the  island  is  far  low er  than  in  Guernsey,  and  it  lacks 
the  exquisite  cottage-homes  of  the  sister  island.  Yet  there  arc 
signs  of  improvement,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
establishment,  on  the  3rd  of  Jfinuary  last,  of  a  new'  English 
newspaper,  free  from  the  low-lived  asperities  which  have  been 
an  utter  disgrace  to  the  community  tolerating  them. 

In  May  last  an  Englishman,  Mr  Charles  Cams  Wilson,  pub¬ 
lished  an  insidting  letter  to  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Jersey, 
Major-General  Sir  Edw'ard  Gibbs.  A  public  meeting  of  the 
native  and  English  inhabitants  of  St.  Helieris  was  convened  to 
express  indignaticn  at  this  w'anton  attack.  The  chief  magistrate 
of  the  town,  Mr.  Le  Sueur,  presided.  Mr.  Wilson  sciit  a 
written  apology  to  the  government-house,  and  then  published 
a  libel  on  Mr.  Le  Sueur,  w  ho  brought  an  aetion  against  him. 
On  the  trial,  Wilson  insulted  and  bullied  the  court ;  he  shook 
his  fist  at  the  judges,  brandished  a  brandy  bottle,  poured  out  a* 
glass  and  tossed  it  off  w  ith  an  insulting  gesture  to  the  bench, 
told  the  court  it  was  corrupt,  boasted  that  he  w  ould  galvanize  the 
judges,  &c.  After  long  forbearjince,  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  of  ten  pounds  to  the  Queen,  and  to  apologize  to  the  bench. 
He  refused  to  do  either,  and  was  imprisoned.  In  prison  his 
treatment  has  been  as  lenient  «as  possible.  He  has  applied  in 
England  for  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  which  would  remove  the 
cause  to  Westminster.  The  writ  has  been  granted.  Is  it  legal? 
That  is  the  sole  question  at  issue ;  and  it  will  soon  be  decided 
before  the  proper  tribunal.  All  the  eloquence,  therefore,  of  the 
newspapers  about  *  a  monstrous  anomaly,^  and  ^  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  Queen,'  &e.,  is  mere  waste  of  words. 

•  In  taking  leave  of  Guernsey,  we  may  mention  the  possible  existence 
of  m  document  which  might,  just  now,  be  of  no  small  interest,  could  it  be 
discovered.  The  following  is  from  Bridges’s  History  of  Northampton¬ 
shire,  published  in  1/91  *• — ‘  In  the  library  at  Kirby,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Hatton,  is  a  MS.  account  of  the  island  Guernsey,  written  by  the  first  Lord 
Hatton,  said  to  be  admirably  well  done,  and  ready  for  the  press.’ — vol  ii. 
p.  315. 

The  first  Lord  Hatton  died  in  16/0.  We  have  made  inquiry  after  this 
MS.,  but  without  success. 
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lu  order  that  an  act  of  the  imperial  parliament  may  become 
law  in  the  Channel  Islands,  two  things  arc  said  to  be  requisite  : 
the  islands  must  be  named  in  the  act,  and  the  act  must  be  • 
registered  in  the  islands,  haying  been  transmitted  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Privy  Council.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  has 
the  first  of  these  requisites,  but  lacks  the  second.  Nor  could 
it  be  made  to  run  into  those  parts  of  the  Queen^s  pos¬ 
sessions,  without  infringing  the  constitution  there  enjoyed: 
Its  effect,  moreover,  would  be  to  render  justice  complicated, 
expensive,  and  tardy.  The  right  of  the  inhabitants  to  be 
tried  in  their  own  local  courts  is  ^  one  of  their  most  ancient 
and  vital  privileges.^* 

In  tlie  year  1831  some  paupers — children  of  soldiers — were 
sent  to  Guernsey,  from  St.  Pancras,  London.  The  island  autho¬ 
rities  denied  that  the  paupers  were  chargeable  on  the  isljind, 
and  refused  to  allow  Capes,  the  beadle  of  St.  Paneras,  to  leave 
without  them.  Some  months  after.  Capes  and  the  paupers 
being  still  on  the  island,  the  parish  of  St..  Pancras  obtained 
from  Lord  Tenterden  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  for  the  beadle. 
When  his  lordship’s  tipstaff  appeared  in  Guernsey,  the  Royal 
Court  immediately  refused  •  to  make  any  return  to  the  writ. 
Lord  Tenterden  then  issued  >  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  deputy  sheriff,  by  whom  Capes  was  detained.  The  tip- 
staff,  who  served  this  warrant  on  the  7th  of  May,  was  himself 
forthwith  given  into  custody,  taken  before  the  court,  and  told 
that  he  had  no  authority  in  Guernsey.  The  Government  now 
interfered,  and  an  order  of  the  Privy  Council  was  sent,  bearing 
date  June  11,  1832,*  requiring  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  to  be 
registered  in  the  islands.  The  authorities  in  both  Jersey  and 
Guernsey,  resolved  to  suspend  such  registry  till  they  had  remon¬ 
strated.  Deputies .  repaired  to  London,  Mr.  Brock  being  one. 
The  Order  in  Council  was  abandoned,  the  act  w  as  not  regis¬ 
tered,  the  beadle  and  paupers  returned  to  London. 

The  institutions  of  the  Channel  Islands  arc  not  indeed  per-  - 
feet,  but  they  are  such  as  the  j)eoplc  venerate  for  their  anti¬ 
quity  and  love  for  their  fruits.  Why  should  they  be  deprived 
of  them  ?  We  trust  that  the  good  sense  of  the  British  public 
will  prevent  such  a  catastrophe.  Let  the  institutions  in  ques¬ 
tion  be  Jimended  where  they  need  reform ;  but  let  them  not 
be  dealt  with  in  ignorance  or  prejudice. 

*  The  Jersey  authorities  have  admitted  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench.  They  should  have  declined  it,  and  the  whole  case  would 
then  have  been  argued  before  the  Privy  Council. 
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The  Eclectic  is  not  in  the  habit  of  devoting  its  pages  to  works 
of  fiction  of  a  questionable  character,  which,  whatever  mental 
•timulus  they  may  minister  to  people  who  read  nothing  else,  are 
too  frequently  but  the  evaporations  of  disordered  brains,  and  cal¬ 
culated  only  to  derange  the  brains  of  others.  Such  is,  in  general, 
the  character  of  French  novels;  and  yet  it  is  for  a  French 
novel  that  we  depart  from  our  rule.  This  renders  an  expla¬ 
nation  necessary. 

The  minister  for  public  instruction,  the  ^  Grand  Mait re  ^  of 
the  French  university,  Villemain,  has  lately  been  declar(‘d  raving 
mad.  Those  who  have  long  known  this  unprincipled  and 
heartless  sophist,  may  wonder  that  a  man  so  utterly  devoid  of 
all  kinds  of  affection  should  have  been  subject  to  such  a  visi¬ 
tation,  but  the  fact  is  officially  notified,  and  there  can  therefore 
be  no  doubt  about  it.  The  cause  of  this  sudden  attack  of 
insanity  is  differently  reported.  The  first  version  which  was 
obtained  from  parties,  whose  means  of  information  and  accuracy 
arc  well  ascertained,  gives  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  work¬ 
ing  of  constitutional  government  in  France. 

The  administrative  tyranny,  which  is  the  only  thing  secured 
by  the  constitution  of  the  country,  has,  during  the  last  fourteen 
years,  gradually  reduced  to  a  most  abject  state  of  subserviency 
and  helplessness  all  classes  of  the  people  but  one,  the  catholic 
clergy,  the  sole  organized  body  now  left  in  France,  in  some 
sort  independent  of  the  governmental  centralisation.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  catholic  clergy,  and  indeed  of  every  state 
priesthood,  to  aspire  to  absolute  authority,  to  place  the  divine 
power,  with  which  they  pretend  to  be  invested,  above  all  civil 
power;  and  they  only  limit  their  pretensions  to  forming  an  inde¬ 
pendent  state  in  the  state,  when  circumstances  w  ill  not  allow 
them  to  domineer  over  the  state. 

Such  is  at  present  the  condition  of  the  clergy  of  France, 
all  the  members  of  which  are  besides  disaffected  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  established  by  a  revolution  made  against  them,  much  more 
than  against  a  dynasty  ;  and  arc  longing  for  another  restoration 
from  which  they  anticipate  the  return  of  the  glorious  days  of 
Charles  X.*  All  the  efforts  made  by  the  citizen  king  and 


•  During  an  excursion  recently  made  in  the  northern  departments 
of  France,  we  had  abundant  proofs  of  the  existence  of  such  feelings.  There 
is  not  a  curate  who  has  not  tne  portrait  and  autograph  of  Henry  V.  in  his 
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his  successive  ministries,  to  coneiliate  them,  have  been  unavailing, 
and  the  government,  in  its  own  defence  it  must  be  admitted, 
though  not  for  the  good  of  the  people,  was  compelled  to  adopt 
measures  for  controlling  and  counteracting  the  increasing  and 
tlircjitening  influence  of  its  inveterate  enemies.  The  principal 
of  these  measures  relates  to  the  education  of  the  young  men 
preparing  for  the  church,  and  its  object  is  to  place  all  diocesan 
reUgious  schools  [petits  seminaires),  like  all  the  other  schools  in 
the  country,  under  the  controul  of  the  royal  university.  Ville- 
maiu,  as  minister  for  public  instruction,  prepared  and  proposed 
a  law  for  that  purpose,  which  was  readily  assented  to  by  the 
subscrnent  Chamber  of  Peers,  but  which  occasioned  such  a 
burst  of  indigmition,  on  the  part  of  the  bishops  and  the  clergy, 
and  led  to  such  violent  controversy,  that  its  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Deputies  was  adjourned  from  the  last  to  the  present 
session. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Chambers,  Villemain  had  to 
consult  with  the  king  about  the  introduction  of  the  law  into  the 
House  of  Deputies.  The  minister,  after  his  warfare  with  the 
bishops,  considering  his  honour  as  at  stake,  and  relying  upon  the 
king’s  obstinacy  in  his  own  plans,  was  determined  to  press  the 
adoption  of  the  measure,  in  the  lower  house,  without  any  conces¬ 
sion  to  the  clerical  body.  Contrary  to  his  expectations,  he  found 
the  king  in  a  different  disposition,  and  a  warm  discussion  en¬ 
sued.  The  irascibility  to  which  his  majesty  always  was  subject 
has,  of  late  years,  increased  to  such  a  point,  that  the  least  con¬ 
tradiction  puts  him  into  a  passion,  and,  in  this  state,  he  docs 
not  minutely  weigh  the  expressions  he  makes  use  of,  unless  it 
be  to  render  them  still  more  haughty  and  provoking.  After  all, 
this  may  be  proper  treatment  for  the  members  of  his  present 
cabinet,  and  especially  for  the  one  in  question,  who,  in  April, 
1814,  on  the  place  Vendome,  publicly  seized  the  stirrups  and 
kissed  the  boots  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  proclaiming  him  at 
the  same  time  the  saviour  of  the  country  I 

We  are  bound,  however,  to  admit  that  the  king  must  have 
carried  his  practice  to  a  great  extremity,  since  a  man  of  the 
temper  of  Villemain,  a  character  stamped  with  thirty-three 
years  subserviency  under  every  successive  government,  could 
not  help  resenting  the  insult,  and  rejoining  in  terms  so  ill- 
sounding  to  the  royal  ears,  that  the  master  interrupted  him  in 
these  terms  :  ^  Allans  done !  vans  eles  fou* 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  the  legitimate  kings  of 
France  had  the  gift  of  curing  the  scurvy,  by  merely  touching 
the  sufferer,  and  saying :  ^  Le  Roi  te  touche ;  Dieu  te  guerisse  !* 
The  king  of  the  Barricades,  it  appears,  has  another  but  more 
awful  gift ;  for,  no  sooner  had  the  words  escaped  from  his  mouth, 
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than  madness  had  seized  the  minister,  who,  losing  sight  of  the 
king,  and  imagining  that  he  was  ^  tete  a  tete^  with  a  Jesuit 
rushed  upon  him,  seized  him  by  the  neckcloth,  and  was  doing  his 
best  to  strangle  him,  when,  at  the  cries  of  the  king,  officers  of 
his  household  entered  and  liberated  him  from  the  grasp  of  the 
madman,  who,  cleverly  enough  for  a  person  in  his  situation, 
escaped  from  the  palace,  ran  to  the  lunatic  asylum  where  his 
wife  is  confined,  and  being  led  to  her  apartment  by  the  doctor, 
fell  into  her  arms,  and  said  that  the  Jesuits  had  ruined  him ; 
that  he  had  just  had  a  personal  encounter  with  the  very  worst 
of  them,  whom,  had  it  not  been  for  his  assistants,  he  would  have 
annihilated ;  but  he  was  overpowered.  ^  What  will  become  of 
you,  my  poor  wife ?  what  will  become  of  our  children?  Jesuits 
never  forgive !  we  are  all  undone  V  &c.  &c. 

The  doctor,  a  clever  man,  immediately  saw  that,  instead  of 
one  patient  he  was  likely  to  have  two,  and  hesitated  if  he  should 
not  immediately  order  a  private  room  and  a  strait  w  aistcoat : 
but,  the  thought  that  the  huge,  unclean,  and  unintelligent  mass 
in  human  form  he  had  before  him,  was  a  minister,  a  *  Grand 
MaUre/  stopped  him,  and  he  ordered  two  servants  to  take  a 
hackney  coach,  and  see  the  madman  home  to  his  ministerial 
residence,  which  orders  were  instantly  and  respectfully  obeyed. 
Immediately  after  the  doctor  repaired  to  the  palace,  and  re¬ 
ported  the  scene  which  he  had  witnessed. 

The  news  of  such  an  event  spread  all  over  Paris,  and  its 
propagation  soon  alarmed  the  Thuileries  more  than  the  event 
itself,  and  all  the  ministers  were  speedily  assembled  at  the 
palace,  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  The  king,  already  informed  of  all  the  particidars  that 
had  been  circulated,  in  the  first  moments  of  general  emotion, 
thought  it  best,  in  his  vaunted  clemency,  to  forget  every  thing 
except  the  averred  madness  of  Villemain,  and  condescended  to 
order  those  of  his  household  who  had  witnessed  the  facts,  to  lose 
all  recollection  of  them,  and  be  silent  until  the  official  account 
was  regidarly  and  formally  issued.  There  being  no  doubt  about 
the  lunacy  of  the  absent  colleague,  a  family  predisposition  to  it 
was  easily  established..  One  of  his  youngest  brothers,  a  scholar 
of  the  imperial  Lycee,  (now  college  Louis  le  Grand),  hung  him¬ 
self  in  a  cell  where  he  had  been  placed  under  arrest.  Another, 
afterwards  an  officer  of  artillery’,  committed  so  many  acts  of  folly, 
that,  in  1823,  he  was  sent  to  the  colonies,  through  the  influence 
of  his  brother,  then  a  legitimist,  to  get  rid  of  him.  Further¬ 
more,  incipient  insanity,  so  far  back  as  1827,  was  proved  against 
Villemain  himself,  by  the  publication  of  a  romance,  entitled, 
Lascaris:  therefore  it  was  agreed  that  the  fact  of  the  lunacy 
should  be  officiaUy  admitted,  with  suitable  expressions  of  regret 
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at  the  loss  of  the  invaluable  services  of  such  a  man,  and  of  hope 
that  his  recoveiy  would  soon  enable  him  to  render  new  services 
to  the  state.  Nay  more,  the  better  to  secure  and  hasten  the  com¬ 
plete  cure  of  the  unfortunate  Grand  Maitre,  the  king  resolved  to 
grant  him  a  pension  of  fifteen  thousand  francs  a  year,  and, 
with  his  customary  liberality,  ordered  the  council  to  prepare  and 
propose  a  law  for  making  this  pension  payable  by  the  people. 

But  a  most  important  point  remained  unsettled;  that  is  to 
say,  the  immediate  cause,  and  the  circumstances  which  attended 
the  outburst  of  madness.  The  witnesses  of  the  facts,  in  the 
first  impulse  of  wonder  and  indignation,  had  been  so  indiscreet 
as  to  give  all  the  particuLars,  which  had  soon  spread  over  Paris, 
on  such  authority,  and  with  such  effect,  that  an  official  denial 
was  considered  as  likely  to  be  unsuccessful,  and  even  to  be 
more  injurious  than  the  report  itself.  Thanks  to  the  wisdom 
evinced  by  the  king,  in  ordering  his  attendants  to  forget  all 
that  occurred  in  their  presence,  as  he  himself  had  resolved  to 
do,  though  they  were  not  required  to  be  silent,  the  constitu¬ 
tional  government  was  extricated  from  this  embarrassing  situa¬ 
tion.  On  the  day  after  the  event,  twenty  different  and  contra¬ 
dictory  versions  were  so  industriously  circulated,  that  even  the 
best  knowing  began  to  doubt,  not  merely  the  accuracy  of  the 
reports,  but  also  the  truth  of  the  fact  itself,  of  Villemain  being 
mad.  This  disposition  of  the  public  was  another  difficulty  for 
the  ministers,  particularly  at  the  opening  of  the  legislative 
session;  but  fortunately,  Villemain  came  to  their  assistance, 
and  set  the  matter  at  rest,  by  jumping  out  of  a  window,  without 
in  the  least  injuring  himself,  in  an  attempt  to  escape  from  his 
ministerial  residence,  where,  he  declared,  that  Jesuits  were 
threatening  to  poison  or  murder  him. 

This  last  act  of  decided  lunacy  was  at  once  made  known 
everywhere ;  ,and  as  it  established  that  the  predominant,  if  not 
the  only  character  of  the  mental  disease,  was  hatred  and  fear  of 
Jesuits,  every  one  naturally  was  anxious  to  ascertain  what  could 
have  occasioned  that  hatred  and  fear,  on  the  part  of  a  minister 
of  state,  who  had  at  his  disposal  the  police,  the  gensdarmes,  the 
king^s  attorneys,  the  general  attorneys,  the  judges  and  the 
juries  of  the  land.  This  anxiety  was  soon  relieved ;  and  the 
good  people  of  Paris,  and  of  the  rest  of  France,  were  gravely 
and  officially  told,  fhvit  the  reading  of  the  ^Wandering 

Jew’  had  done  all  the  mischief.  The  moment  this  wonderful 
piece  of  new’s  was  promulgated,  all  the  previous  reports  and 
rumours  were  obliterated  from  the  public  mind.  Villemain  him¬ 
self  would  have  been  completely  lost  sight  of,  were  it  not  that  his 
madness  was  connected  with  the  all-absorbing  subject,  '  Le  J uif 
Errant.’  Nothing  else  was  spoken  of.  ^  Have  you  read  the 
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'  Juif  Errant/  which  disorganized  the  mind  of  our  Grand  Maitrer* 
'You  must  read  the  ‘Juif  Errant/ — ‘all  must  read  the ‘Juif 
Errant/ — for  a  while  supplanted  the  customar}*  greeting  of 
every  one,  on  meeting  with  an  acquaintance :  Good  morning- 
how  do  you  do  ?  Such  being  the  case  among  our  neighbours, 
it  is  clear  that  we  could  not  avoid  remarking  on  the  ‘  Juif 
Errant  ^  to  the  readers  of  the  ‘  Eclectic J 

If  our  limits  allowed  us  so  to  do,  we  should  here  claim  atten¬ 
tion  to  some  new  pobtical  *  questions  arising  from  the  facts 
admitted  in  Paris,  and  which,  for  aught  we  know,  may  soon  occur 
here  also,  and  endanger,  if  not  the  person  of  her  most  gracious 
Majesty,  at  least,  the  existence  of  her  government.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  merely  propounding  them,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  taken  up  by  some  of  our  political  philosophers, 
in  want  of  a  subject ;  nay,  even  by  the  author  of  ‘  Coningsby/ 
so  well  qualified  to  elucidate  the  following  points : 

1st.  The  superiority  of  romances,  novels,  and  talcs  over 
history,  in  exhibiting  the  events  and  characters  of  our  times. 

2nd.  Romances,  novels,  and  tales,  considered  as  a  medium  of 
government. 

3rd.  Romances,  novels,  and  talcs,  considered  as  engines  of 
opposition  and  of  ministerial  revolutions. 

4th,  and  last.  The  superior  fitness  of  romance  and  novel 
writers  for  the  government  of  our  own  or  any  other  country,  on 
the  now  generalh’-admitted  principle  of  expediency ;  that  is  to 
say,  of  finding  out  expedients  in  any’  given  circumstances. 

There  is  no  inconsistency  between  this  last  proposition,  and 
the  fact  stated  in  a  preceding  page,  of  incipient  insanity  beiug 
proved  against  Villemain,  by  his  writing  and  publishing  ‘  Las- 
caris  /  for,  notwithstanding  the  title  and  the  matter  of  the  book, 
and  the  evident  intention  of  rivaling  the  travels  of  Anacharsis, 
by  Barthelemy,  and  the  journey  of  Antenor  in  Greece,  by  Lantier, 
the  few  persons  who  ever  read  the  book,  could  never  range  it 
under  any  category’,  except  that  of  ‘  Livres  ennuyeux  /  while 
the  publisher,  Ladvocat,  placed  it  on  the  pile  of  ‘unsaleable 
books,'  where  almost  the  whole  edition  was  found  by  the 
assignees  of  his  bankruptcy,  two  or  three  y’ears  afterwards; 
and  sold  as  waste  paper,  with  half  the  edition  of  the  Life  of 
Cromwell,  by  the  same  author. 

Villemain  himself,  conscious  of  his  failure,  admitted  that  he 
was  a  bad  hand  at  novel  writing ;  and,  not  only  never  thought 
of  again  attempting  it,  but  even  began  to  feel  and  to  express 
contempt  and  aversion  for  that  special  kind  of  literature ;  so 
much  so,  that,  being  asked  one  day’  by’  a  lady’,  his  opinion  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  he  answered,  ‘  Je  ne  lis  pas  ces  ordures !' 
(I  do  not  read  those  dirty  books.)  How,  then,  did  it  occur  that 
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the  despiser  of  Victor  Hu§:o  should  have  made  an  exception  in 
favour  of  Eugene  Sue,  and  should  have  read  the  *  J uif  Errant,^ 
after  his  unqualified  reprobation  of  *  Xotre  Danie^  ?  This  must 
be  explained. 

Our  readers  are  not  aware  of  the  discredit  into  which  the 
daily  press  of  Paris  has  fallen.  The  inconsistency,  the  party 
prejudices,  the  unblushing  corruption  of  all  the  newspapers, 
their  neglect  of  general  interests  for  coterie  quarrels,  have  so 
disgusted  the  public,  that  very  few  care  about  them,  except  for 
the  scanty  news  which  they  occasionally  contain.  A  glance  at 
this  part  of  the  paper  is  all  they  condescend  to  give ;  and  as 
they  can  see  all  the  newspapers  for  nothing  at  the  coft’ee-houses, 
or  for  one  penny,  at  the  ‘  cabinets  de  lecture,’  (reading-rooms,) 
established  in  almost  everj’  street  in  Paris,  verj'  few  persons 
regularly  take  in  a  paper,  as  annual  or  even  quarterly  sub¬ 
scribers,  except  coft'ee-house  or  reading-room  keepers.  The 
consequence  naturally  has  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  the 
circulation  of  all  the  newspapers,  an  idea  of  which  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact,  that  the  twenty-eight  thousand  annual 
subscribers  to  the  '  Constitutionel,’  in  lh21),  had  dropped  down 
to  three  thousand,  a  few  years  ago ;  *  w  hilst,  at  the  same  time, 
the  circulation  of  other  new  spapers  did  not  increase. 

All  the  efforts  of  newspaper  proprietors  to  raise  the  general 
circulation  of  their  journals,  literary  critiques,  verses,  police  and 
law  reports,  and  even  a  considerable  reduction  in  price,  were  of 
no  avail.  At  last,  one  of  the  proprietors  imagined  that  tales 
and  novels  might  be  more  acceptable  than  his  politics ;  that,  if 
gentlemen  were  disinclined  to  waste  their  time  on  such  reading, 
ladies  would  probably  be  less  fastidious  ;  and  that,  as  they 
could  not,  without  impropriety,  frequent  the  coft’ec  houses  or 
reading-rooms,  to  gratify  their  desire  for  startling  emotions, 
they  would  induce  their  husbands  or  their  parents  to  take  an 
abonnemeni  to  the  paper.  This  plan  succeeded  well  enough 
with  one  (we  think)  la  Presse,  to  induce  other  newspaper  pro¬ 
prietors  to  follow  the  example  ;  and,  finally,  the  old  ‘  Constitu- 
tiond’  itself  adopted  the  same  course;  taking  care,  in  the  mean 
while,  to  announce  that  the  services  of  M.  Eugene  Sue  had  been 
engaged,  at  the  price  of  one  hundred  thousand  francs  for  a  novel 
which  he  was  then  w  riting,  and  w  Inch  would  regularly  appear  in 
the  Feuilleton.  On  the  faith  of  this  report,  and  judging  of  the 
value  of  the  work,  by  the  enormous  sum  said  to  have  been 
paid  for  it,  every  reader  of  romances  subscribed  to  the  *  Cousti- 

•  In  1828,  Lafitte  bought  one  of  the  fifteen  shares  of  the  ‘  Constitutionel/ 
for  Messrs.  Cauchois-Leraaire,  and  Thiers,  for  which  he  paid  100,000  francs, 
(i)4000,)  and  three  years  ago  the  whole  pa{)er  was  bought  for  ^5000 
sterling,  by  Veron,  a  compeer  of  Thiers. 
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tutiouel/  whose  circulation  was  increased,  it  is  said,  by  nine  or 
ten  thousand  copies  a  day. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  ‘  AVandering  Jc^v  ^  was  introduced  to  the 
Grand  Maitre,  who,  as  well  as  all  the  other  ministers,  sub¬ 
scribed  to  all  the  newspapers;  sometimes  condesceiuliiig  to 
look  at  them.  After  the  quasi-official  announcement  that  Vil- 
lemain  used  to  read,  w  ith  deep  interest,  all  the  •numbers  of 
the  Constitutionel  which  contained  a  portion  of  the  new'  novel, 
we  know  French  ministerial  veracity  too  well  to  express  a 
doubt  with  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  statement,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  our  readers  will,  if  they  please,  take  for  granted  that  the 
minister  studiously  perused  the  w  ork,  and  that  the  w  ork  upset 
the  understanding  of  the  minister.  We  should  think  that 
lujiny  other  brains  have  been  similarly  atfected,  by  the  same 
cause,  and  perhaps  all  the  cases  will  soon  be  publicly  reported, 
to  add  to  the  triumph  of  the  author,  and  to  the  circulation  of 
the  Constitutionel. 

Eugene  Sue  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  French  novel 
writers.  ‘The  Female  llluebeard,^  ‘the  Godolphin  Arab,* 

‘  Matliildc,*  ‘  the  ^ly stories  of  Paris,*  and,  we  believe,  three 
or  four  other  works  of  the  same  sort,  in  three,  four,  or  five 
volumes  each,  had  prepared  the  public  for  the  present  per- 
fonnance,  which  reproduces,  in  their  worst  features,  the  extra¬ 
vagance,  the  licentiousness,  the  ignorance,  the  absurdity,  and  the 
horrors  of  the  tliirty  or  forty  preceding  volumes,  from  the  same 
pen,  and  of  twenty  times  as  many  volumes  from  other  pur¬ 
veyors  for  the  depraved  appetites  of  French  readers,  who,  we 
regret  to  say,  arc  principally  women  of  the  upper  classes,  and 
milliners,  know  n  as  grisettes, 

AVe  cannot  describe  the  plan  of  the  author,  for  now-a  days, 
particularly  in  France,  authors  dispense  w  ith  plans.  ‘  Phans 
have  lasted  their  time.*  [Les  plans  out  fait  leur  temps),  as  the 
high  priest  of  the  Doctrine  says  of  all  the  moral,  political  and 
religious  principles,  which  arc  incompatible  with  doctrinarian 
science.  Plans  are  obsolete,  ridiculous,  rococo,  AVithout  plan, 
one  is  free  to  w  rite  what  lie  pleases,  and  as  he  pleases.  Imagina¬ 
tion  may  run  w  ild,  instead  of  being  shut  up  in  the  narrow'  limits 
of  order  and  taste,  of  the  methodus  ordo.  For  the  same  reason 
there  is  not  merely  a  plot,  there  are  as  many  plots  as  may  be 
suggested  to  the  author,  in  the  course  of  his  performance,  by  any 
new’  object,  fact,  or  impression  which  may  atl’ect  his  mind. 
Thus  every  thing  can  be  made  available  for  the  purpose  of 
diversity.  Tlie  w  liole  world,  and  evciy  part  of  it  successively, 
may  be  made  the  theatre  of  one  sceue,  and  all  without  con¬ 
nection  or  dependence.  C.'ohei'encc  would  be  a  damning  defect 
in  modern  w’orks  of  fiction.  Modern  genius,  in  one  word,  con- 
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sists  in  making,  if  we  can  use  the  expression,  literary  kaleidos¬ 
copes,  in  which  epochs,  events,  countries,  institutions,  manners, 
and  personages  are  so  congregated,  confused,  distorted  and 
wheeled  round,  that  nobody  can  say  of  what  he  sees,  either 
what  it  is,  or  what  it  is  not.  Such  is  preeminently  the  character 
of  the  MVaiidering  Jew.’ 

The  real  beginning  of  the  work  takes  place  in  the  third 
volume,  chap.  Ixviii.  and  Ixxvii.  In  1682,  a  certain  Marius  de 
Rennepont,  a  French  nobleman,  one  of  the  most  active  and 
determined  leaders  of  the  reformed  religion,  pretended  to  abjure 
protestantism,  in  order  to  preserve  his  immense  property,  and 
so  leave  it  to  his  only  son,  then  a  young  man  of  eighteen  years 
of  age,  who  however  remained  faithful  to  his  creed,  and  *  died  a 
victim  to  a  mysterious  crime.^  The  father  could  no  longer  sub¬ 
mit  to  a  deception  repugnant  to  his  religious  feelings ;  he  was 
watched,  accused,  and  condemned  as  a  relapsed  heretic ;  he  was 
sentenced  to  the  galleys.  Rather  than  submit  to  this  de¬ 
gradation,  slavery  and  wretchedness,  he  resolved  to  put  an  end 
to  his  own  existence,  and,  before  accomplishing  his  design, 
made  his  will.  A  sura  of  fiftv  thousand  crowns,  which  he  had 
entrusted  to  a  friend,  was  all  that  remained  of  his  fortune. 
These  fifty  thousand  crowns,  divided  amongst  his  relatives,  then 
exiled  and  dispersed  throughout  Europe,  in  consequence  of 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  w^ould  have  been  very 
little  for  each,  he  therefore  determined  to  dispose  of  his  pro¬ 
perty  in  a  different  way.  The  man  to  whom  the  money  had 
been  entrusted,  Isaac  Samuel,  and  after  him  his  descendants, 
were  requested  to  undertake  the  management  of  this  sum,  and 
of  the  capitalised  interest,  until  the  expiration  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  year,  commencing  from  the  day  of  the 
noblenuin's  death.  At  that  period,  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
13th  of  February",  1832,  before  noon,  the  existing  members  of 
his  family  were  to  appear  in  person  at  a  certain  house.  Rue 
St.  Francis,  to  witness  the  opening  of  the  will;  and  those  who 
should  be  present  were  to  share  equally  in  the  accumulated 
treasure. 

The  object  of  M.  de  Rennepont,  whose  family  had  been  so 
cruelly  persecuted  by  the  Jesuits,  is  explained  in  the  will  in  the 
following  terms  :  ^  If  an  evil  association,  based  on  human  degra¬ 
dation,  fear,  and  despotism,  and  followed  by  the  curses  of 
mankind,  *lias  survived  for  ages,  and  frequently  governed  the 
world  by  fraud  and  terror,  w  hat  might  nut  be  expected  from 
one  proceeding  on  brotherly  affection,  or  evangelical  love,  and 
having  no  other  end  than  to  free  both  man  and  woman  from 
every  degrading  bondage;  administering  here  below  to  the 
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liappiness  of  those  who  have  never  known  aught  but  grief  and 
misery  :  ennobling  and  enricliing  Avholesome  labour ;  enlighten¬ 
ing  those  who  are  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance ;  promoting  the 
free  expansion  of  all  those  feelings  which  God,  in  his  intinitc 
wisdom,  in  his  inexhaustible  bounty  has  bestowed  on  man,  as 
so  many  powerful  levers,  to  sanctify  all  that  emanates  from  the 
Almighty, — love  as  well  as  maternal  solicitude, — power  as  well 
as  know  ledge, — beauty  as  w  ell  as  w  isdom  ; — rendering,  in  short, 
all  men  truly  pious  and  profoundly  grateful  to  their  Creator,  for 
giving  them  a  knowledge  of  the  splendours  of  nature,  and  their 
merited  share  of  the  treasures  which  he  has  showered  down 
upon  us  ?  Oh  !  that  it  w  ould  please  heaven,  in  a  century  and  a 
half,  that  the  descendants  of  my  family,  faithfnl  to  the  last 
w  ishes  of  one  who  is  a  friend  to  humanitv,  mav  thus  be  gathered 
together  in  one  holy  community  !  If  Heaven  grants  that  among 
those  who  may  then  meet,  there  be  charitable  spirits  ovcrilowing 
with  pity  for  those  w  ho  are  suffering — generous  souls  who  arc 
friendly  to  freedom — warm  and  eloquent  hearts — firm  cha¬ 
racters — women  uniting  wisdom  and  freedom  with  beauty — 
how  fruitful  and  ])ow'erful  would  be  the  harmonious  junction  of 
all  these  ideas,  of  all  these  influences,  of  all  these  pow  ers,  of  all 
these  attractions,  grouped  around  this  regal  fortune,  which, 
concentrated  by  union  and  wisely  governed,  might  render 
practicable  the  most  utopian  schemes  !  What  a  wonderful  con¬ 
centration  of  generous  and  fertile  thoughts ;  w  hat  salutary  and 
vivifving  ravs  would  constantlv  go  forth  from  such  a  centre  of 
charity,  of  freedom,  and  of  love  !  What  grand  things  might  be 

attempted  ;  what  magnificent - /  but  we  must  stop, 

though  we  have  hardly  arrived  at  the  middle  of  the  paragraph, 
which  is  followed  by  many  others  equally  magniloquent. 

In  this  literal  translation  our  object  is  to  give,  as  much  as  is 
in  our  power,  an  accurate  idea  of  the  mind  of  Eugene  Sue,  and 
of  his  style ;  w  e  confess  that  we  arc  much  beneath  our  original ; 
perhaps  the  llritish  language  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  re¬ 
production  of  the  beauties  of  French  romantism. 

In  183:i,  the  capital  and  accumulated  interests  of  the  fifty 
thousand  crowns,  according  to  the  accounts  regularly  kept, 
balaneed  and  given  by  Sue,  in  the  seventy-second  chapter, 
entitled.  Debit  and  Credit,  amounted  to  tw  o  hundred  and  twelve 
millions  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  francs.  The 
grandson  of  the  first  depositor,  now  an  old  man  of  eighty-two, 
had  for  above  fifty  -years  continued  and  extended  the  operations 
begun  by  his  father  and  grandfather,  w  bile  at  the  same  time 
he  fulfilled  the  hundde  functions  of  concierge  of  the  old  house 
in  St.  Francis-street,  where  all  the  documents  and  the  will  were 
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deposited.  Samuel,  the  good  old  man,  and  his  wife  Bathsheba, 
anxiously  awaited  tlie  coming  of  the  13th  of  February,  and  of 
the  legitimate  claimants  to  the  property,  who  were  dispersed  all 
over  the  world. 

But  the  Jesuits,  who  are  everywhere,  and  know  everything, 
not  only  had  discovered  that  an  enormous  amount  of  property 
was  on  the  point  of  being  divided  among  the  descendants  of  the 
relatives  of  their  victims,  but  also  had  resolved  to  become  pos¬ 
sessors  of  it.  They  were  acquainted  with  all  the  pjirticulars  of 
the  will  of  Marius  do  llennepont  ;  nay,  even  more,  they 
had  traced  out  all  the  parties  having  a  claim  to  the  property, 
notwithstanding  the  long  time  that  had  elapsed,  and  the  peri- 
grinations  and  vicissitudes  they  had  been  subjected  to.  Thus 
we  find  (chap,  xvi)  the  superior  agent  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paris,  re¬ 
ceiving  the  following  communication  : — 

*  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  a  French  protestant  family,  fore¬ 
seeing  the  speedy  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  went  into  volun¬ 
tary  exile,  in  order  to  avoid  the  rigorous  and  just  decrees  already 
issued  against  the  members  of  the  reformed  church,  those  indomit¬ 
able  foes  of  our  holy  religion. 

*  Some  members  of  this  family  sought  refuge  in  Holland,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  the  Dutch  colonies;  others  in  Poland  and  Germany  ;  some 
in  England,  and  some  in  America.  It  is  supposed  that  only  seven 
descendants  remain  of  this  family,  who  have  undergone  strange 
vicissitudes.  Its  present  representatives  are  found  in  all  ranks  of 
society,  from  the  sovereign  to  the  mechanic.  These  descendants, 
direct  or  indirect,  are  :  on  the  mother’s  side  : 

*  Hose  and  Blanch  Simon  ;  under  age.  (General  Simon  married 
at  Warsaw  a  descendant  of  the  said  family.) 

*  M.  F  rancis  Hardy,  manufacturer  at  Plessis,  near  Paris. 

*  Prince  Djalma,  son  of  KadjaSing,  King  of  Mondi.  (Kadja  Sing 
married,  in  180*2,  a  descendant  of  the  aforesaid  family,  then  settled  at 
Batavia,  in  the  island  of  Java,  a  Dutch  colony. 

‘  On  the  father’s  side  : 

‘  James  llennepont,  mechanic. 

*  Adrienne  de  Cardoville,  daughter  of  Count  llennepont,  Duke  of 
.Cardoville. 

‘  (Jabriel  llennepont,  priest  of  the  foreign  missions. 

'  All  the  members  of  the  family  possess,  or  should  possess,  a 
bronze  medal,  bearing  the  following  inscriptions : 

‘  On  one  side  : 

*  Victim 
of 

L.  C.  D.  I. 

Pray  for  me. 

Paris, 

13th  February,  1682.’ 
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'  On  the  other  side  : 

*  At  Paris, 

No.  3,  Francis  street, 

In  a  century  and  a  half, 

You  must  be. 

The  13th  February,  1832. 

Pray  for  me.* 

*  These  words  and  dates  show  that  all  of  them  have  a  great  inte¬ 
rest  to  be  in  Paris  on  the  13th  of  February,  1832,  and  not  by  proxy, 
but  in  person,  whether  they  be  of  age  or  minors,  married  or  single ; 
but  other  persons  have  an  equal  interest  that  none  of  the  descendants 
of  the  family  be  at  Paris  on  that  day.  except  Gabriel  llennepont, 
priest  of  the  foreign  missions.  At  all  hazards,  therefore,  Gabriel 
must  be  the  only  person  present  at  the  rendezvous  appointed  to  the 
descendants  of  the  family,  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  To  prevent  the 
six  other  persons  from  reaching  Paris  on  that  day,  or  to  render  their 
presence  of  no  effect,  much  has  been  already  done  ;  but  much  more 
remains  to  be  done  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  affair,  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  most  vital  and  most  important  of  the  age,  on  account 
of  its  probable  results.* 

Our  readers  will  conceive  the  importance  of  Gabriel  being  the 
only  one  of  the  claimants  present  at  the  appointed  place,  on  the 
13th  of  February,  when  they  are  apprised  that  the  young  priest 
has  been  admitted  into  the  society  of  Jesuits ;  and  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  the  Order,  no  member  of  the  society  can 
possess  any  private  fortune ;  and  that  any  property  which  may, 
by  succession  or  otherwise,  accrue  to  him,  immediately  becomes 
the  property  of  the  Order. 

^luch  had  been  done,  as  we  see  in  the  novel,  to  prevent  all 
the  other  claimants  from  being  in  Paris,  to  dispute  with  the 
reverend  fathers  their  respective  shares  in  the  accumulated 
capital.  At  the  time  when  the  communication  above  quoted  was 
received  by  the  director-general  (at  the  beginning  of  October), 
liosc  and  Blanche  Simon  were  with  tlieir  mother,  captives  in 
Siberia.  Prince  Djalma  was  either  fighting  against  the  ^crucF 
English,  to  defend  the  kingdom  of  his  father,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  General  Simon ;  or,  defeated,  a  fugitive,  or  prisoner. 
Gabriel  himself  wivs  in  America,  and  had  been*  ordered  home. 
James  Rennepont,  the  mechanic,  was  ignorant  of  his  claims; 
and  Mr.  Hardy,  the  manufacturer,  as  well  as  ^Mademoiselle 
Adrienne  dc  Cardovillc,  were  supposed  to  know  no  more  of 
theirs.  So  that,  in  all  probability,  the  treasures  would  soon 
pjiss  into  the  Jesuits’  coffers. 

The  covetous  fathers,  however,  were  doomed  to  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Some  days  before  the  13th  of  February  two  ships — one 
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coming  from  America,  the  other  from  Hamburgh — assailed  by 
a  tremendous  storm,  were  thrown  on  the  rocky  sliores  of 
Picardy,  completely  wrecked.  Most  of  the  passengers  >vere 
drowned,  some  few  only  being  saved,  and  hospitably  received  by 
the  bailitl’  of  tlic  castle  of  Carcloville.  Among  these  few,  however, 
were  Hose  and  lllanche  Simon,  Gabriel,  and  Prince  Djalma; 
with  an  old  horse-grenadier  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  a 
Malay  ruffian  who  accompanied  the  prinee,  to  betray  or  serve 
him,  as  might  best  suit  his  momentiiry  interests.  All  of  them 
were  in  Paris  on  the  11th  or  12th  of  February,  ready  to  appear 
on  the  13th  at  the  appointed  place;  whilst,  on  tlie  other  side, 
^lademoiselle  Adrienne  de  Carcloville  let  some  few  words  escape 
which  indicated  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  mysterious  secret : 
so  that  years  of  Jesuitical  toil  to  obtain  the  golden  prize  were 
completely  lost. 

In  these  unfavorable  circumstances,  the  reverend  fathers  were 
not  discouraged ;  on  the  contrary,  they  resolved  to  resort  to  ex¬ 
treme  measures  in  order  that  their  own  claimant  should  alone  be 
present  at  the  rendezvous.  On  the  fatal  13th  of  February, 
Rose  and  Blanche  Simon  had  been  carried  away  from  the  lodg¬ 
ings  of  their  humble  protector,  and  shut  up  in  a  convent.  Made¬ 
moiselle  Adrienne  dc  Carcloville  was  conlincd  in  a  m.acl-house, 
w  here  she  had  been  driven  in  the  carriage  of  her  medical  doctor, 
under  pretence  of  conducting  her  to  the  residence  of  the  minis¬ 
ter.  James  Rennepont,  the  mechanic,  Inacl  been  arrested  in  the 
middle  of  a  most  disgusting  orgie,  and  led  to  the  debtor^s  prison. 
Mr.  Hardy,  the  manufacturer,  had  been  sent  to  Lyons,  by  a 
forged  letter  of  a  friend  in  that  city,  claiming  his  assist«ance  ;  and 
Prince  Djalma,  having  drunk  a  draught  given  to  him  by  his  !Malay 
attendant,  was  kept  in  a  profound  sleep  in  his  apartment  at  the 
hotel. 

Having  disposed,  in  this  summary  way,  of  all  the  claimants 
except  their  own,  the  Jesuits  were  masters  of  the  field;  and,  on 
the  13th  of  February,  before  noon,  the  provincial.  Father  ePAi- 
grigny,  with  his  secretary,  Rodin,  were  at  the  house  Rue  St. 
FrancMs,  with  the  Ahhe  Gabriel,  to  assist  at  the  opening  of  the 
walled  up  mansion,  to  hear  the  reading  of  the  will,  to  pass 
the  accounts  of  old  Samuel,  in  presence  of  a  notary,  and  to  take 
possession  of  all  the  property.  Every  thing  went  on  as  they 
could  wish;  and  all  the  formalities  having  been  fulfilled,  a  clock 
placed  in  an  adjoining  room  to  that  in  which  they  w'cre,  though  it 
had  not  been  w  ound  up  for  one  century  and  a  half,  began  striking 
twelve.  No  sooner  w  as  the  last  stroke  heard,  than  the  sc'crctary, 
Rodin,  exclaimed  'Tw'elvc  o’clock!^  «and  the  notary  sjiid,  'No 
other  descendant  of  M.  Marius  de  Rennepont  Iniving  presented 
himself  before  noon,  I  proceed  to  execute  the  wull  of  the  testa¬ 
tor,  and  declare,  in  the  name  of  justice  and  the  law,  M.  Francis 
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Marie  Gabriel  de  Reiinepont,  here  present,  the  sole  and  only 
heir  and  possessor  of  the  estates,  personal  and  real  property,  and 
valuables  of  whatever  kind  arising  fron  the  succession  of  the  tes¬ 
tator, — which  property  the  said  Gabriel  de  llcnnepont,  priest, 
has  freely,  and  on  his  own  accord,  given  by  notorial  act,  to 
Frederic  Emanuel  dc  Horde ville.  Marquis  d'Aigrigny,  priest, 
who,  by  the  same  deed,  has  accepted  it,  and  thereby  bccoracs 
the  legitimate  possessor,  in  the  room  and  place  of  the  aforesaid 
Gabriel  de  llcnnepont,  by  a  deed  of  gift  between  living  persons, 
wliich  has  been,  this  morning,  engrossed  by  me,  and  signed, 
Gabriel  de  Renuepont,  and  Frederic  d^Aigrigny,  priests/  The 
notary,  then,  after  having  ascertained  the  amount  of  the  pro¬ 
perty,  which  was  deposited  in  a  cedar  casket,  said  to  Father 
d’Aigrigny,  ‘  Sir,  take  possession  of  this  casket.^ 

Thus  far  the  success  of  the  Jesuits  was  complete,  and  both 
Father  d’Aigriguy  and  Rodin,  the  secretary,  were  exulting  in 
their  triumph ;  but  when  just  on  the  point  of  departing,  the 
latter  holding  under  his  arm  the  cedar  casket,  cont.aining  the 
property — at  that  very  moment,  the  door  of  the  room  wherein 
the  clock  was  heard  to  strike,  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  a 
woman  appeared  upon  the  threshold.  After  pausing  some  little 
time,  without  speaking  a  word,  she  advanced  slowdy,  approached 
one  of  the  pieces  of  antique  furniture,  touched  a  secret  spring 
and  opened  the  top  drawer,  from  which  she  took  a  pared  of 
scaled  parchment,  and  approaching  the  table,  she  placed  the 
parcel  before  the  notary,  who  took  it  up  mechanically,  having 
till  that  moment  been  both  mute  and  motionless.  After  having 
bestowed  on  Gabriel,  who  seemed  fascinated  by  her  presence,  a 
look  of  melancholy  sw  eetness,  she  directed  her  steps  towards  the 
door  of  the  vestibule.  In  passing  old  Samuel  and  Rathsheba, 
who  had  fallen  on  their  knees,  she  stopped  a  moment,  and 
bending  her  beautiful  head  tow  ards  the  elderly  couple,  she  con¬ 
templated  them  with  tender  solicitude,  and  after  having  given 
them  her  hand  to  kiss,  she  retreated  as  slowly  as  she  had 
entered,  but  not  without  casting  a  parting  look  on  Gabriel.’ 

Of  course  all  the  witnesses  of  this  extraordinary  apparition  of 
a  woman,  in  a  house  uninlnibited  and  w  ailed  up  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  had  been  thrown  into  a  sort  of  stupefaction. 
D’Aigrigny  and  Rodin,  how  ever,  soon  sufficiently  recovered  their 
self  possession,  to  seize  the  opportunity  which  the  amazement  of 
all  the  parties  present  offered,  of  making  a  hasty  retreat  with 
their  treasure,  without  waiting  for  the  opening  of  the  parcel 
delivered  by  the  mysterious  lady,  which  had  begun  to  excite 
their  apprehension.  Their  exit,  however,  w  as  observed  and  pre¬ 
vented  by  old  Samuel,  who  insisted  upon  their  remaining  in  the 
room,  until  the  notary  had  examined  the  parchment  which  had 
just  been  put  into  liis  hands.  The  notary  being  of  the  same 
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opinion  with  the  faithful  trustee,  Father  cFAigrigny  and  the 
secretary  were  obliged  to  comply  with  the  request.  The  parcel 
was  opened  in  their  presence,  and  the  notary  read  the  following 
codicil : — 

‘  This  is  a  codicil,  which,  for  reasons  which  will  be  explained 
in  the  papers  under  this  cover,  adjourn  and  prorogue  to  the  1st 
of  June  1832,  but  w  ithout  altering  in  any  other  respect,  the 
disposition  contained  in  the  will  made  by  me  this  day,  at  one 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  house  must  be  shut  up  and  walled 
up  again,  and  the  property  must  remain  in  charge  of  the  person 
who  may,  at  that  time,  be  in  possession  of  it,  to  be,  on  the  1st  of 
June,  distributed  to  those  who  are  entitled  to  it.  Yilletaneuse, 
the  13th  February,  1682,  eleven  o’clock  at  night.  Marius  de 
llcnnepont.’ 

Ill  conformity  with  the  dispositions  of  this  codicil,  the  notary, 
in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  two  Jesuits,  postponed  for  three 
months  and  a-half  the  liquidation  of  the  succession,  and  all  the 
parties  left  the  house.  Father  d’Aigrigny,  w  ith  his  assistant,  re¬ 
paired  to  the  residence  of  the  Princess  St.  Dizier,  a  leader  of  the 
ferajile  Jesuits  in  Pju*is,  to  report  their  misadventure.  D’Aigrig¬ 
ny,  in  a  state  of  hopeless  despondency,  after  relating  all  the 
particulars  of  this  eventful  morning,  to  the  princess,  thought  it 
necessary  to  write,  without  delay,  to  the  General  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Rome.  He  ordered  his  secretary  to  take  his  seat  at  the  table, 
and  to  w  rite  what  he  was  going  to  dictate,  llodin  obeyed,  and 
the  reverend  Father  began  in  these  terras : 

‘  All  our  hopes,  recently  amounting  to  almost  a  certainty,  have 
been  blasted.  The  Rennepont  affair,  notwithstanding  all  the 
care  and  ability  with  which  it  had  hitherto  been  managed,  has 
completely  failed,  and  without  a  chance  of  recovery.  As  matters 
are  at  present,  it  has  unfortunately  been  worse  than  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  It  is  a  most  disastrous  circumstance  for  the  society,  to 
whom  this  wealth  morally  belonged,  by  the  confiscation  decreed 
in  its  favour,  and  from  which  it  w  as  fraudulently  withlield.  I 
have,  however,  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  every  thing  up  to 
the  latest  moment,  to  defend  and  secure  our  rights.  But,  I 
repeat,  w^e  must  consider  this  important  affair  as  absolutely  and 
for  ever  at  an  end,  and  give  no  further  thouglit  to  it.^ 

These  last  words  were  hardly  spoken  wdien  the  secretary  rose 
from  his  chair,  and  throwing  his  pen  upon  the  table,  refused  to 
continue  writing  such  a  letter,  notwithstanding  the  repeated 
commands  of  the  reverend  father,  and  the  entreaties  of  the  prin¬ 
cess.  Rodin,  the  hitherto  humble  and  submissive  secretary,  on  a 
sudden  assumed  such  an  air  of  superiority  that  though  he  did  not 
speak  a  word,  d’Aigrigny  and  the  princess  felt  unaccountably 
subdued.  The  fact  is  that,  this  subordinate  agent  had  been  given 
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to  him,  to  act  as  a  spy  as  much  and  more  than  as  an  auxiliary, 
with  power  and  authority,  in  certain  urgent  cases,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  constitution  of  the  Order,  of  superseding  and  replacing 
him.  D’Aigrigny  began  to  suspect  this,  and  said  to  Rodin: 

‘  No  doubt  you  have  a  right  to  command  me,  as  I  have  hitherto 
commanded  you  Rodin,  without  answering,  drew  from  his 
pocket-book  a  slip  of  paper  which  he  presented  to  his  ex-niaster, 
who,  having  read  it,  returned  it  with  a  profound  obeisance. 
The  first  use  that  Rodin  made  of  his  authority,  was  to  order 
d’Aigrigny  to  take  the  seat  which  he  himself  had  just  left;  and 
to  write  the  following  letter  to  the  General  of  the  Jesuits. 

'  From  want  of  tact,  in  reverend  father  d^Aigrigny,  the  affair 
of  Rcimepont  has  been  to-day  placed  in  great  jeopardy.  The 
property  amounts  to  two  hundred  and  twelve  millions  of  francs. 
Notwithstanding  this  check,  we  think  that  we  may  yet  be  enabled, 
not  only  to  prevent  the  Rennepont  family  from  wronging  the 
society,  but  also  to  compel  that  family  to  restore  to  the  society 
the  two  hundred  and  twelve  millions  which  legitimately  belong 
to  us.  To  effect  this  we  must  immediately  be  provided  with  the 
most  ample  and  complete  powers.^ 

Such  is  the  outline  of  ^I.  Eugene  Sue’s  novel,  the  continuation 
of  which,  in  the  Constitutioncl,  has  been  discontinued  for  a  time, 
since  the  opening  of  the  legislative  session ;  the  clociucncc  of 
liberal  members,  in  behalf  of  M.  Thiers’s  policy,  claiming  the 
space  hitherto  reserved  to  the  chapters  of  the  Novelist.  Rut,  in 
ail  probability,  the  fair  subscribers  will  soon  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  substitute,  and  our  author  will]  resume  his  work,  and  add 
as  many  chapters  as  have  already  been  printed. 

As  to  the  incidents,  which,  mixing  one  with  another,  or  cross¬ 
ing  one  another,  produce  a  most  ludicrous  confusion,  they  arc  all 
brought  about  by  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  members  of  the  Rennepont  family  from  being  ])resent, 
to  sustain  their  claim  to  the  succession  of  Marius  de  Rcmie- 
pont,  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  division  of  the  property.  We 
therefore  have,  in  succession,  all  the  adventures  of  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family,  detailed  with  all  the  minuteness  and  pro¬ 
lixity  which  characterize  penny -liners,  without  their  regard  for 
accuracy  or  probability. 

The  first  personages  introduced  are  Rose  and  Blanche  Simon. 
No  romance,  in  France,  is  acceptable,  unless  the  soldiers  of 
the  empire  are  introduced,  and  play  a  principal  part.  General 
Simon  w  as,  according  to  our  author,  one  of  the  bravest  followers 
of  Napoleon  ;  and  for  the  courage  and  military  skill  he  displayed  in 
the  combat  w  hich  preceded  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  had  been 
made  a  field-marshal  and  Duke  of  Ligny.  After  the  second 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  who  refused  to  confirm  his  titles, 
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General  Simon  left  the  service,  and  repaired  to  Poland,  where 
he  married.  But,  being  soon  after  implicated  in  a  conspiracy, 
the  object  of  which  w  as  the  liberation  of  Poland  from  the  llus- 
sian  tyranny,  the  general  was  ordered  out  of  the  country,  in 
which  he  left  his  wife,*  advanced  in  her  pregnancy.  The  Jesuits, 
who  were  already  aware  of  the  claims  of  the  lady  to  a  share  in 
the  succession  of  Renuepont,  contrived  to  have  her  exiled  to 
Siberia,  where  she  gave  birth  to  the  twin-sisters,  and  died 
towards  the  end  of  1830,  leaving  them  under  the  protection  of 
an  old  mounted  grenadier  of  the  imperial  guard,  wlio,  at  the  de¬ 
mand  of  his  general,  had  sworn  never  to  desert  his  w  ife,  and 
w  as  faithful  to  his  oath.  After  the  death  of  ^Madame  Simon,  the 
old  soldier,  who  had  been  made  acquainted  wdth  the  rights  of  the 
young  girls,  and  who  knew  liow  important  it  w^as  for  tliem  to  be 
in  Paris  on  the  13th  of  February,  immediately  set  off  with  the 
orphans,  and,  w  ith  the  assistance  of  an  old  horse,  also  of  the 
imperial  guard  (a  clever  addition  to  the  requisite  imperialism), 
he  succeeded  in  reaching  Lcipsic,  where  we  find  them  all  in 
the  third  chapter. 

The  Jesuits  who,  by  a  singular  oversight,  had  not  prevented 
their  departure  from  Siberia,  hastened  to  take  proper  measures  to 
arrest  their  progress ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  had  sent  to  Lcipsic 
one  of  their  agents,  a  wild  beast  tamer,  like  Carter  or  Van  Ambiirg, 
to  w  hom  proper  directions  were  given.  This  man,  Morock,  an 
Indian  savage,  converted  by  the  Jesuits,  w  as  at  tlie  Falcon  Inn, 
with  his  assistants,  and  a  tiger,  a  lion,  and  a  panther,  respectively 
named  Cain,  Judas,  and  Death,  w  hen  the  old  soldier,  Dagobert, 
arrived.  The  plans  of  the  beast  tamer  to  hinder  the  wanderers  from 
pursuing  their  journey  were  carried  into  execution,  in  the  same 
night.  The  old  horse  w  as  taken  from  its  stable,  and  brought  to 
the  panther,  who  having  been  deprived  of  her  supper,  soon 
devoured  the  poor  animal ;  the  passports  of  Dagobert  were 
stolen  from  his  bag ;  and  he  was  arrested,  and  led  to  a  prison, 
where  we  lose  sight  of  him,  as  w  ell  as  of  his  interesting  wards, 
until  we  find  them,  with  him,  on  board  the  ship  from  Ham¬ 
burg,  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  the  coast  of  Picardy : — rocks 
created  for  the  purpose,  by  the  author,  who  takes  the  greatest 
liberties  with  geography  and  topography,  ixs  well  as  with  con¬ 
temporary  history. 

As  we  have  before  stated,  the  two  sisters  who  had  been 
brought  to  Paris  by  Dagobert,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  his 
wife,  a  simple  and  bigotted  woman,  were  carried  away  and  se¬ 
cluded  in  a  convent.  The  place  of  their  confinement  was,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  discovered,  thanks  to  the  fidelity  and  sagacity  of 
Dagobert^s  Siberian  dog,  who,  after  strangling  the  dog  of  the 
lady  who  had  taken  the  young  girls  from  M.  Dagobert,  had 
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followed  the  carriage,  and  afterwards  had  conducted  his  master 
to  the  convent.  Tiie  old  soldier  resolved  to  storm  the  convent 
that  very  night,  and  to  rescue  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon. 
The  author  gives  a  long  account  of  this  midnight  expedition, 
but  interrupts  his  narration  in  the  middle,  without  any  cause, 
only  leaving  us  reason  to  think  that  the  attempt  w  as  unsuccessful. 

Then  follows  the  history  of  General  Simon,  after  his  expulsion 
from  Poland.  Hatred  of  the  English,  is  also,  as  it  appears,  a 
requisite  in  novels,  as  well  as  in  parliamentary  harangues,  and 
in  the  leading  articles  of  the  new  spapers.  General  Simon  labours 
under  an  incurable  Anglophobia,  ever  since  the  battle  of  W ater- 
loo ;  and,  in  order  to  take  his  revenge,  he  repairs  to  India,  and 
offers  his  services  to  the  king  of  IVIondi  (a  kingdom  of  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  M.  Eugene  Sue),  against  the  British  invaders.  Of 
course,  his  services  are  accepted,  and  the  general  has  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  exhibiting  his  courage  and  military  genius,  on  many 
occasions.  AVe  have  room  only  for  tlie  beginning  of  one  of  his 
bulletins  addressed  to  his  wdfe  : — ^  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
two  good  days  wc  have  had  this  month.  The  troops  of  my  old 
friend,  the  Indian  prince,  under  European  discipline,  have 
eflcctcd  wonders.  We  routed  the  English,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon  a  part  of  the  unfortunate  country  invaded 
by  them,  without  law  and  justice,  w  hich  they  continue  to  ravage 
without  pity, /or  this  is  English  warfare,^  A  few^  days  after  this 
success,  however,  the  English,  in  their  turn,  routed  the  army, 
so  w  ell  disciplined ;  the  old  king  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  de¬ 
prived  of  his  crown.  His  son,  Hjalma,  and  the  general,  both 
badly  wounded,  succeeded,  however,  in  making  their  escape, 
and  in  reaching  Batavia. 

Djalma,  as  w  e  have  already  seen,  w  as  one  of  the  Rennepont 
family,  and  the  Jesuits  determined  to  prevent  his  being  present 
in  Paris,  had  beforehand  commissioned  their  agents  in  the 
Dutch  colony,  to  get  rid  of  this  obnoxious  claimant.  Tlicy 
found  no  otlier  means  than  to  apply  to  some  Thugs  (stranglers), 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  island,  and  w  hose  operations  <are 
related  at  length.  One  of  them  succeeded  in  tattooing  on  the 
arm  of  the  young  prince,  while  he  w  as  in  a  profound  sleep,  the 
signs,  which,  according  to  our  author,  distinguish  the  Indian 
murderers.  He  afterwards  enticed  him  into  a  cave,  where  three 
or  four  of  them  had  fixed  their  residence,  and  where  he  was 
arrested  with  them,  and,  as  evidently  one  of  them,  by  orders 
from  the  governor,  and  put  into  a  dungeon,  where  our  author 
leaves  him,  until,  on  a  sudden,  w  e  find  him  on  board  the  second 
ship,  the  Black  Eagle,  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Picardy,  which 
ship  '  sailing  from  Alexandria  to  Portsmouth,  through  the 
straits  of  Gibralter,  had  touched  the  Azores  !  ^ 
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(lal)riel,  the  young  priest,  was  on  board  tlic  same  vessel,  on 
liis  return  from  America.  II is  doings  in  the  new  world  arc  not 
related  in  the  novel.  Tlic  only  thing  we  find  concerning  his  career 
as  a  missionary,  is,  that  some  of  the  savages  he  endeavoured  to 
convert  to  Christianity,  had  crueitied  him.  How  his  life  was 
preserved,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  but  he  not  only 
was  saved,  but  also,  in  the  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  France, 
succeeded  in  saving  Blanche  and  Rose  from  a  watery  grave. 
This  young  priest,  tlunigh  the  Jesuits  had  discovered  his  lineage, 
was  a  sort  of  foundling,  whom  the  wife  of  the  old  soldier  Dago- 
bert,  although  very  jioor,  and  having  a  son  of  her  own,  had 
reared  up  trom  his  infancy,  until  her  confessor  jilaced  him  in  a 
clerical  school,  to  make  a  priest  of  him,  in  spite  of  himself,  and  a 
Jesuit  beside.  In  the  last  chapters  of  the  published  part  of  the 
work,  Clabriel,  disgusted  with  the  doings  of  his  superiors,  and 
convinced  of  their  treachery,  determines  to  leave  the  society; 
and,  in  order  to  obtain  his  release  from  the  obligations  of  his 
vows,  transfers  on  the  provincial,  d’Aigrigny,  all  his  rights  to  the 
property  of  Uennepont,  without  knowing  its  amount;  which  in¬ 
considerate  bargain  he,  of  course,  deeply  regrets,  when  he  hears 
from  Dagobert,  and  his  adoptive  mother,  that,  by  it,  he  had 
deprived  Rose  and  Blanche,  and  some  other  claimants,  of  their 
legitimate  share  in  the  property. 

Mademoiselle  Adrienne  de  Rennepont  de  Cardoville^s  history 
is,  in  some  sort,  the  most  curious  of  all.  This  young  lady,  of  an 
eccentric  and  fanciful  charact(‘r,  is  the  realization  of  the  femme 
Uhre  of  the  St.  Simonists.  Endowed  with  a  supreme  contempt 
for  superannuated  notions  of  propriety,  and  for  jiublic  opinion, 
she  docs  what  she  pleases,  and  in  what  manner  soever  she 
j)lcascs ;  taking  care,  however,  to  do  nothing  as  any  body  else. 
Her  dress,  lier  habits,  her  tastes,  arc  all  complacently  por¬ 
trayed;  and  probably,  at  this  j)resent  moment,  many  musical 
french  ladies  of  fashion,  in  imitation  of  this  heroine,  hhtW 
the  Frenrh-horn  on  a  (foUlen  instrument.  Adrienm*,  though 
Dot  of  age,  yet  having  lost  both  her  lather  and  mother,  is 
allowed  by  her  aunt,  the  Princess  of  St.  I)izi(*r,  to  live*  as  she 
likes,  and  to  ex})end  lier  income  as  she  choses  ;  so  that  she  might, 
ID  the  shortest  time  ])ossible,  cpialify  herself  for  a  residence  in 
a  mad-house,  or  at  the  least,  afi'ord  a  ])r(^tence  for  ijifiicting  that 
seclusion  upon  the  thoughtless  girl.  Her  lost  lap-dog  is  found  by 
Agricola,  a  blacksmith,  tlie  son  of  Dagobert,  who,  seeing  the 
Dame  of  the  owner  on  the  collar,  takes  the  sjianiel  to  her 
mistress.  IShc  immediately  offers  a  handsome  reward  in  money, 
which  is  unhesitatingly  refused  with  an  air  of  such  dignity,  that  the 
young  lady,  begging  his  pardon,  present  shim  with  a  most  Ix^autiful 
and  odoriferous  camelia,  lying  upon  the  table,  promising  at  the 
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same  time  that,  in  any  circumstance,  he  might  apply  to  her,  and 
rely  upon  her  best  services.  The  very  next  day  Agricola  was  iu 
need  of  her  good  offices.  Our  blacksmith  was  at  the  same 
time  a  poet,  and  composed  popular  songs.  France  is  not  now 
governed  by  Mazarin,  who  used  to  say  of  the  satiric  songs  com¬ 
posed  against  liiraself :  ^  It  matters  little  if  they  sing  and  laugh, 
sinee  they  pay.^  At  present  the  French  people  pay,  they  do  not 
laugh ;  and  it*  they  sing,  it  is  at  great  peril  to  themselves.  Such 
was  the  case  with  Agricola.  One  of  his  songs  was  seized  hy 
the  police,  in  the  room  of  another  mechanic  implicated  in  some 
plots  against  the  government,  concocted  by  a  secret  association. 
The  songster  was  immediately  made  an  accomplice,  and  orders 
to  arrest  him  were  issued.  Under  such  circumstances,  and 
aware  of  the  impending  danger,  Agricola  repaired  to  the  hotel 
of  Miss  Adrienne,  who  secreted  him  in  a  closet  near  her  apart¬ 
ment,  until  she  could  obtain  the  revocation  of  the  warrant. 
Unfortnnatelv  the  blacksmith  had  been  followed  bv  the  oflicers, 
who  discovered  his  ])lace  of  retreat,  from  whence  they  took 
him  to  a  prison,  while  his  fair  protectress  was  driven  to  a 
private  lunatic  asylum,  b\^  the  false  friend  whom  she  had  re¬ 
quested  to  accompany  her  to  the  residence  of  a  minister,  to 
whom  she  intended  to  apply  in  favour  of  the  mechanic. 

In  connection  with  the  historv  of  Adrienne,  we  have  that  of 
the  Princess  of  St.  Dizicr,  and  of  the  Marquis- Abbe  d^Vigrigny. 
\Vc  cannot  pollute  our  pages  with  even  an  outline  of  the  scenes 
of  depravity  which  arc  exhibited  in  this  portion  of  the  work, 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  we  forbear  from  entering  into  the 
particulars  of  the  reckless  career  of  James  Kennepont  the 
mechanic,  and  another  claimant  to  tlic  property.  Numerous 
chapters  arc  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  abandoned  life  of 
this  man,  and  of  Ids  *  queen  of  the  revels,^  and  wc  confess  that 
disgust  compelled  us  to  turn  over  many  pages. 

There  is  scarce! v  anvthing  concerning:  M.  Ilardv  the  manii- 
facturer,  and  the  last  of  the  claimants,  with  the  exception  of 
some  hints,  on  the  part  of  the  Jesuits,  to  get  him  out  of  their 
way,  on  the  13th  of  February,  and  to  undermine  his  credit  land 
reduce  him  to  insolvency’,  b\’  any’  means  in  tlieir  pow  er,  as  the 
only  commensurate  atonement  for  the  uprightness  of  his  prin¬ 
ciples  and  of  his  conduct,  for  Ids  patriotism,  and  his  hatred  of 
their  society’,  as  much  as  on  account  of  his  being  entitled  to  the 
property  w  hich  they  coveted. 

Around  all  these  personages  group  maiw  others,  too  nume¬ 
rous  to  be  mentioned,  whose  history’  and  doings  are  equally’ 
recorded,  so  that  the  principals  arc  generally  lost  sight  ot. 
Such,  how’ever,  is  the  poverty  of  the  author’s  imagination,  wild 
Mid  mad  as  it  is,  that  the  already’  bulky’  volumes  he  has  pub- 
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lislicd  of  this  novel,  would  be  reduced  to  a  common  sized  octavo 
of  three  luiiidred  pa^es,  if  he  had  not,  in  the  catch-penny  fashion, 
swollen  the  matter  by  the  description  of  every  one  of  his  per¬ 
sonages,  of  the  localities,  and  of  the  most  insignilicant  circum¬ 
stances.  Sun  risings  and  snii  settings  arc  in  abundance, 
^looiilights  and  stormy  nights  occur  every  two  or  three  chapters, 
without  much  variety  in  their  characteristics,  however  ditferent 
the  climate.  Every  room,  every  part  of  the  furniture  is  de¬ 
scribed,  as  well  as  the  posture  of  the  actors  in  the  scenes.  When 
we  say  described,  we  do  not  use  the  {)r()per  woril,  for  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  author  generally  does  not  resemble  anything  that  lias 
ever  been  seen.  Countries,  localities,  national  manners,  history, 
natural  phenomena;  in  one  word,  every  thing  is  boldly  set  at 
defiance,  by  the  descriptive  system  of  Eugene  Sue. 

In  order  to  enable  our  English  readers  to  form  an  opinion  of 
.the  merits  of  Eugene  Sue,  iii  this  respect,  we  beg  leave  to  say  a 
few  words  of  another  of  his  novels,  in  which  he  describes  the 
manners  of  Kngland.  In  his  Hjodolphin  Arabian  ^  the  prin¬ 
cipal  events  take  place  in  England.  It  is  no  longer  the  old 
soldier,  with  his  horse  of  the  inniorial  guard,  and  his  dog,  but  a 
mute  Arab,  Agba,  with  his  horse  Sham,  and  his  cat  (irimalkin. 


(animals  always  play  a  great  part  in  Eugene  Sue’s  novels).  A 
rich  Quaker  had  picked  them  all  up  in  some  street  in  Paris,  and 
brought  them  all  home,  to  his  country  residence,  ‘  Huryhall,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,’  for  the  only  purpose  of  making  them 
comfortable  and  happy,  d’he  good-natured  Quaker  was  batiled 
in  his  designs,  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  horse,  which  would  allow 
nobody  to  ride  him,  except  his  master  and  friend,  Agba.  The 
Quaker  tried,  and  was  thrown  ;  which  misdemeanor  on  the  part  of 
the  animal  he  generouslv  overlooked.  All  his  servants  were 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  did  not  shew  the  same  for¬ 
giving  disposition,  but  they  dared^  not  manifest  their  resentment 
too  openly.  Unfortunately,  a  reverend  clergyman ^  Dr.  Harrisony 
who  had  married  the  only  daughter  of  the  kind-hearted  quaker  I ! 
— and  who  was  proud  of  his  own  eipicstriau  abilities,  attempted 
to  ride  the  insubordinate  beast,  and  witJi  no  !)ett(‘r  success  than 
his  predecessors.  The  (piaker  could  no  longer  bear  with  the 
restive  spirit  of  the  arabian  stallion,  and  summoned  Agba  b(*fore 
a  sort  of  court  martial,  composed  of  himself,  his  daughter, 
lh\  Harrison,  and  his  friend  the  landlord  of  the  C  roamed  Lion,  the 
principal  public- house  of  the  village.  The  sentence  passed  unani¬ 
mously  was,  that  ‘Sham  should  be  sold;’  and  it  uas  curried  into 
execution.  As  the  companionship  of  Agba  with  his  horse  was 
considered  the  principal  cause  of  the  stubbornness  of  the  animal, 
it  was  determined  that  they  should  be  parted,  and  tin;  horse  was 
taken  to  London,  where  every  means  were  employed  to  tame  it. 
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But  Agba,  who  could  not  live  happy  without  his  friend,  went  to 
town*  to  see  it,  and  being  constantly  refused  admittance,  resolved 
to  escalade  the  house  and  the  stables,  during  the  night,  just  as 
Dagobert,  in  the  '  Wandering  Jew,' escaladed  the  convent  to 
rescue  Rose  and  Blanche,  but  with  no  better  success*  av, 
even  more,  his  failure  was  attended  with  worse  consecjuences ; 
for  he  was  taken  as  a  burglar,  and  sent  to  Newgate,  w  here,  two 
or  three  days  after  his  imprisonment,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  he 
was  going  to  hang  himself,  when  he  wiis  providentially  saved  by 
the  visit  paid  at  the  prison  by  Lady  Sarah  Jennings,  the  w  idow’  of 
the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  attended  by  her  eldest  son.  Lord 
Godolphin  ! !  The  doings  of  the  lady,  and  the  gross  language 
of  lier  son,  are  in  keeping  with  the  strange  notions  just  ex¬ 
hibited  of  the  English  manners,  and  of  our  aristocratic  families. 
Is  is  with  the  same  knowledge  and  the  same  accunicy  that  our 
author  describes,  in  the  '  Wandering  Jew/  the  habits  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  several  countries  to  which  he  chooses  to  transport  his 
personages. 

On  reaehing  the  end  of  the  published  part  of  this  equally 
disgusting  and  absurd  publication,  we  entertained  some  hope 
that  the  author  had  exhausted  his  store  of  filthy  reminis¬ 
conces,  and  that  the  continuation  of  the  work  would  be  compa¬ 
ratively  free  from  the  demoralising  pictures  which  fill  the  first 
part ;  but  we  were  soon  disappointed.  Eugene  Sue  takes  great 
care  to  stimulate  the  depraved  appetite  of  his  readers,  hy 
promising  something  still  more  abominable  than  that  on 
which  he  had  hitherto  fed  them.  All  the  events  related  in 
the  first  part  were  the  produce  of  the  combinations  of  the  profli¬ 
gate  Manjuess  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  and  as  they  had  not  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  desired  results,  his  successor  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  plot,  Rodin,  convinced  that  the  failure  is  owing 
only  to  the  scruples  of  his  late  unprincipled  master,  reproaches 
him  for  his  want  of  skill  and  determination,  and  expounds  his 
ow  n  plans  in  the  folio  wing  terms  : 

*  You  have  had  recourse  to  rough  and  physical  measures,  instead 
of  acting  upon  noble,  genefous,  and  elevated  feelings,  w’hich,  w  hen 
united,  offer  an  invincible  phalanx  ;  but  divided,  may  successively 
be  overcome  by  surprise,  seduction,  artifice,  or  by  any  other  common 
mode  of  attack.  Now  do  you  understand  me  ?  ....  Did  any  one 
ever  die  from  despair  ?  Will  not  gratitude  and  happy  love  lead  to 
the  very  limits  of  insane  generosity  ?  Are  there  not  some  decep¬ 
tions  so  horrible,  that  suicide  is  the  only  refuge  against  these  dread¬ 
ful  realities?  May  not  an  excess  of  sensuality  lead  to  the  tomb,  by 
a  slow  and  voluptuous  agony  ?  Are  there,  in  human  life,  some  cir¬ 
cumstances  so  terrible,  as  to  bring  the  most  worldly,  the  most  strong- 
minded,  nay,  even  the  most  impious  characters,  blindly  to  throw 
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themselves,  heart-broken  and  humbled,  into  the  arms  of  religion, 
abandoning  all  their  worldly  wealth,  for  sackcloth,  prayer,  and  mystic 
raptures  ?  Are  there  not,  in  fact,  a  thousand  circumstances  in  which 
the  reaction  of  the  passions  produce  the  most  extraordinary  trans¬ 
formations,  and  the  most  tragical  events,  in  the  lives  of  both  men 
and  women  ?  But  you  are  ignorant  of  the  immense  resources  pro¬ 
duced  by  partial  or  mutual  annihilation,  which,  playing  on  the  human 
passions,  if  skilfully  managed,  either  by  combining,  opposing,  sub¬ 
duing,  or  exciting  them,  more  especially  when,  perhaps,  thanks  to  a 
powerful  auxiliary,  those  passions  become  redoubled  in  their  ardour 
and  in  their  violence/ 

Such  is  the  bill  of  fare  of  the  forthcomiug  volumes ;  which, 
we  sincerely  hope,  we  shall  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  perus- 

All  our  readers  will  naturally  say,  after  reading  this  faithful 
analysis  of  the  work,  ‘  Hitherto  we  have  seen  nothing  but  the 
Jesuits;  where  is  the  Wandering  Jew,  who  gives  its  title  to  the 
work?'  We  cannot  answer  the  question,  except  by  a  supposi¬ 
tion,  a  surmise  ;  fur  the  Wandering  Jew  appears  but  once  in  his 
real  character,  without  acting,  and  in  the  few'  events  in  which, 
we  imagine,  he  acts  a  part,  it  is  under  a  sort  of  incognito.  But 
then  we  find,  not  only  a  wandering  Jew,  but  also  a  wandering 
Jewess ;  not,  indeed,  pursuing  together,  so  as  to  alleviate  their 
mutual  fatigues  and  hardships,  their  endless  journey ;  but 
always  marching  in  opposite  directions,  without  ever  meeting ; 
and  only  once  casting  a  glance  at  one  another,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  work,  in  the  ^  Prologue,'  from  which  we  now  give  some 
extracts,  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  descriptive 
and  imaginative  genius  of  our  author. 

‘The  polar  sea  surrounds  with  a  circle  of  eternal  ice  the  inhospi¬ 
table  shores  of  Siberia  and  North  America;  the  extreme  limits  of 
Asia  and  America  are  separated  by  Behring  Straits.  Septenjber 
is  now  at  its  close ;  and  the  shortening  gloomy  days  are  succeeded 
by  long  stormy  nights.  The  dark  blue  sky,  intersected  bylines  of 
violet,  IS  hardly  illumined  by  the  sun,  whose  disk  level  with  the 
horizon  feebly  shines  on  the  dazzling  gleam  of  the  snow,  which 
extends  over  immense  steppes,  »  To  the  w'cstw’ard,  this  inhospitable 
desert  is  bounded  by  a  rocky  coast,  of  rugged  and  gigantic  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  at  the  foot  of  which  lies  the  frozen  ocean . No  human 

being  seems  able  to  explore  the  solitude  of  these  regions  of  frosts 
and  tempests,  famine  and  death  ; — yet  strange,  the  snow  which  con¬ 
stantly  covers  the  deserts  at  the  extremities  of  the  two  continents,  is 
marked  by  footsteps  of  human  beings!  On  the  American  shore,  the 
marks  of  footsteps,  small  and  light,  clearly  bespeak  the  traces  of  a 
w  oman,  who  has  bent  her  course  towards  the  rocks  Just  described  as 
overlooking  the  snowy  steppes  ot  Siberia,  w’hile  on  the  Asiatic  side, 
the  same  impression,  but  larger  and  deeper,  betrays  the  heavy  march 
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of  a  man,  who  has  also  directed  his  journey  towards  the  Straits.  One 
would  suppose  that  this  man  and  woman,  thus  arriving  from  opposite 
quarters,  at  the  extreme  points  of  the  two  continents,  had  a  hope  of 
gaining  n  glance  at  one  another,  across  the  narrow  sea  which  sepa¬ 
rates  them.* 

Eugctic  Sue  is  too  good-natured  to  disappoint  tlicni,  though  he 
seems  not  to  know  them  ;  Jind  repeatedly  asks,  who  they  are  ?  He 
immediately  produces  an  aurora  borealis,  much  superior  to  any 
that  ever  was  seen;  and  at  the  same  time,  in  spite  of  the  Alpine 
mountains  of  ice,  he  creates  a  mirage,  which  has  the  desired 
effect.  ‘  On  the  Siberian  cape,  a  man,  on  his  knees,  was  extend¬ 
ing  his  arms  towards  America,  with  an  expression  of  deep 
despair;  while,  on  the  American  promoutor}’,  a  young  and  bcau- 
tifid  woman  replied  to  the  despondent  attitude  of  the  man,  by 
pointing  to  heaven.^  Tlien,  again,  our  author  asks,  Whence 
came,  and  who  arc  these  two  cre.aturcs?  and  he  closes  his  pro¬ 
logue,  discarding  them  altogether,  until  in  the  epilogue,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  volume,  the  man  alone  is  re-introduced  in  the 
character  of  Wandering  Jew,  to  make  a  speech. 

We  greatly  suspect  that,  though  lie  is  not  mentioned,  it  is 
the  same  personage  who  seeks,  all  over  the  world,  the  members 
of  Reunepout  family,  and  delivers  them  their  medals ; — who, 
when  General  Simon,  being  ordcTcd,  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
to  carry  a  battery  with  his  cuirassiers,  just  when  the  artillcrv- 
man  was  applying  the  match  to  a  cannon,  in  front  of  which 
sto{)d  the  general,  placed  himself  at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon, 
and  after  the  discharge  was  not  a  bit  the  worse  for  it ; — who, 
having  been  strangled  and  buried  by  the  Thugs,  in  India, 
some  time  afterwards  crosses  the  j)ath  of  his  murderers,  to  their 
utter  consternation ; — who,  in  fine,  is  tlie  invisible  promoter  of 
the  super natui’al  incidents  crowded  in  the  work.  As  to  the 
woman,  the  w^andering  Jewess,  there  ivS  little  doubt  that  she  is 
the  identical  beautiful  lady  who  brought  the  codicil  at  the 
meeting  in  the  house,  in  Fnincis  Street. 

It  is  time  to  conclude  our  observation  ;  and  we  cannot  dismiss 
the  work  without  expressing  our  concern  at  seeing,  every  day, 
advertised  in  the  newspapers,'  translations,  not  only  of  this 
insane  publication,  but  also  of  the  other  works  of  the  same 
author, — works  of  an  e(iually,  and  perhaps  still  more  objection¬ 
able  character.  We  were  in  hope  that  the  morliid  appetites  of 
our  neighbours  would  not  find  any  one,  in  our  country,  disposed  to 
a  deplorable  rivalry.  In  this  we  have  been  disappointed ;  and,  as 
public  journalists,  we  feel  bound  to  caution  our  readers  against 
the  t>oison,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  of  which  they  care  so 
urgently  invited  to  partake.  Were  not  the  works  in  question 
obtaining  a  wide  circulation  amongst  us,  wc  should  not  have  so 
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far  deviated  from  our  ordinary  practice,  as  to  notice  them.  It 
is  certainly  discreditable  to  onr  modern  literature,  that  such 
publications  should  be  reproduced,  at  a  time  when  we  boast  of 
the  pro^^ress  of  reason,  and  of  the  advance  of  religion  among  us.* 


Art.  IV. — The  Philosophy  of  Christian  Morals,  By  Samuel  Spalding, 

M.A.,  formerly  Student  of  the  University  College.  London  ;  Long¬ 
man.  pp.  430. 

Wherever  civilization  has  supplied  materials  of  history,  we 
learn  that  man's  inward  nature  has  not  failed  to  be  an  object  of 
his  ciuious  and  inquiring  thought.  This  nature,  as  developed 
ill  consciousness  and  in  outward  act,  is  capable  of  being  an 
index  to  his  destiny  on  earth,  and  beyond  the  present  scene. 
Man  has  a  glimpse  of  his  destiny  even  in  the  savage  state.  The 
most  barbarous  tribes  have  not  confounded  all  sense  of  moral 
distinctions.  Even  to  them  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong. 
Among  the  most  degraded  of  the  Africans,  who  to  cui*sory  ob¬ 
servation  might  hardly  seem  to  show  any  consciousness  of  a 
moral  nature,  we  still  find  a  certain  dread  of  supernatural 
power,  though  it  may  be  expressed  wholly  in  such  superstitious 
fears  as  that  of  offending  the  ram-inaker ;  and  we  sec  a  linger¬ 
ing  gleam  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality  in  their  custom  of  call¬ 
ing  over  the  dead. 

With  the  progress  of  civilization,  the  grand  problem  of  man's 
moral  nature  and  destiny  becomes  a  necessity  of  his  intellectual 
life.  Its  solution  is  perpetually  attempted,  never  lost  sight  of, 
ever  renewed  in  various  forms.  In  the  absence  of  revelation, 
we  find  this  problem,  in  some  of  its  cases,  forming  the  main 
element  of  the  speculative  philosophy  whicli  marked  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  mind  in  the  great  historic  nations.  VVe  see  it 
attending  the  civilization  of  the  East,  the  Grecian,  the  Roman. 
It  is  successively  reproduced  in  ever\^  one  of  the  systems  of  phi¬ 
losophy  which  were  the  only  sources  of  a  rational  religion  then 
within  the  reach  of  mankind,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hebrews 
alone.  It  appears  floating  on  the  surface  of  each  system,  and 
is  found  in  their  inmost  and  most  mystic  depths.  It  may 

•  The  foregoing  article  was  written  for  our  March  number;  and,  since 
its  reception,  Eugene  Sue  has  resumed  the  publication  of  his  work,  and 
realised  our  anticipations.  It  is  an  abominable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  stupid 
production ;  but  it  seems  that  nothing  else  can,  at  present,  gratify  the 
taste  of  French  readers.  All  the  daily  papers  imitate  and  emulate  the 
*  Constitutionel.'  The  principal  organ  of  the  government,  the  *  Journal  dea 
Bubals,*  is  now  publishing,  in  its  feuiUetonst  a  novel,  equally  immoral  and 
disgusting;  and  one  of  the  proprietors  has  just  been  rewarded  with  a 
peerage,  in  addition  to  the  £480,  allowed  by  the  government  monthly  to 
the  otner  proprietors.  In  the  doctrinarian  system,  to  govern  a  people,  it  is 
to  enslave  and  to  corrupt  them. 
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be  traced  through  the  Zeiul-avesta,  the  school  *of  Plato,  of 
Aristotle,  of  Zciio,  of  E[)icurus,  of  the  Eclectics.  From  the 
precious  remains  of  antiquity  which  preserve  to  us  the  attempts 
of  man  to  solve  the  vast  and  mysterious  problem  of  his  destiny, 
we  might  frame  a  catalogue  of  all  the  questions  most  interesting 
to  our  race.  Wliat  is  man?  AVhat  is  the  moral  economy  of  the 
world  in  which  he  dwells  ?  AVhat  estimate  are  we  to  form 
of  his  present  condition  ?  of  the  strange  moral  anomalies  which 
he  presents  to  our  contemplation?  AVhat  are  man’s  duties  on 
earth  ?  Is  that  which  is  visible  the  whole  of  man  ?  When 
death  has  changed  his  countenance,  and  all  consciousness  seems 
fled — when  the  body  is  dissolved,  and  nothing  remains  of  it  but 
'  ashes  to  ashes  and  dust  to  dust,’  what  views  arc  we  to  enter¬ 
tain  of  man  ?  lias  the  thinking  conscious  principle  really 
perished  in  the  wreck  of  the  material  frame,  or  does  it  survive 
the  ruin,  and  retain  its  noblest  faculties  in  some  new  mode  of 


existence?  What  is  that  existence? 


Is  it  a  more  immediate 


contact  with  the  Power  that  made  the  universe?  What  is  the 


nature  of  the  unseen  world?  Is  it  a  state  of  retribution?  What 


are  the  destinies  of  the  beings  who  inhabit  it?  How  shall  man 
be  assured  of  finding,  on  that  unknown  shore,  the  elysium  of 
bliss  on  which  all  minds  but  the  most  debased  and  grovelling 
have,  in  moments  the  most  free  from  ciu’thlv  passions,  loved  to 
dwell  ? 


Of  these  momentous  questions,  Christianity  offers  the  only 
authoritative  solution.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  where  the  Jewish  scriptures  were  unknown, 
man’s  inward  nature  had  already  borne  testimony  in  favour  of 
a  morality  in  its  main  substance  harmonizing  with  that  of 
revealed  religion;  and  the  one  power  that  formed  all  and  up¬ 
holds  all,  had  not  wholly  escaped  the  eye  of  reason  penetrating 
through  the  dark  veil  of  polytheism  :  nor  was  immortality,  as  a 
fond  and  pleasing  dream  of  the  spirit,  unknown  to  man.  Put 
as  there  was  no  adequate  and  unappealable  authority  to  give 
weight  to  the  more  spiritual  and  elevated  speculations  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  she  had  nothing  to  encourage  her  to  aim,  on  the  grand 
scale,  to  be  the  regenerator  of  mankind.  Either  from  policy, 
or  a  lingering  and  sincere  vassalage  to  opinion,  she  was  com- 
j>elled  to  descend  too  much  to  established  prejudices  and  exist¬ 
ing  superstitions  to  prove  an  effective  reformer  of  ideas  and  of 
morals.  Socrates,  who  talked  so  sublimely  of  the  Deity,  ordered 
a  sacrifice  to  ^Esculapius.  Philosophy  could  not  establish 
Theism,  nor  fix  in  the  popular  mind  any  practical  conviction 
of  an  hereafter,  nor  stem  that  Hood  of  atheistie  licentiousness 
which  came  in  with  the  last  ages  of  the  Roman  civiliz.ation. 

•  Since  Christianity,  then,  has  set  at  rest  the  most  practical  part 
of  all  the  great  questions  relating  to  man’s  destiny,  may  we  not 
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conclude  that,  in  reference  to  these  subjects,  the  vocation  of 
philosophy  has  lonj;  since  wholly  ceased?  We  have,  now,  a 
religion  which  no  progress  of  civilization,  no  advancement  of  the 
human  mind,  no  political  or  ecclesiastical  revolutions,  have  been 
able  to  dislodge  from  the  basis  of  evidence  on  which  it  stands, 
and  it  appears  gradually  tending,  by  visible  advances,  to  the 
final  occupation  of  the  whole  earth.  For,  to  use  the  language 
of  Joufi’roi,  the  great  ornament  of  the  school  which  is  regene¬ 
rating  philosophy  in  France :  ^  Christianity  has  too  strong  a 
foundation  in  truth  ever  to  disappear  as  paganism  did :  its 
destruction  was  but  a  dream  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which 
never  will  be  realized.^  We  have  a  religion  which,  various  as 
arc  the  opinions  respecting  its  relation  to  the  civil  power,  its 
modes  and  forms,  and  certain  parts  of  the  grand  whole,  pre¬ 
sents  to  tlie  vast  and  overwhelming  bulk  of  the  millions  who 
acknowledge  it  as  their  faith,  (if  we  may  judge  from  their  public 
Confessions,)  to  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Protestant,  one  and  the 
same  broad  outline,  one  and  the  same  general  scheme,  one  sub¬ 
stantial  response  to  the  questions  of  deepest  interest  to  man¬ 
kind.  Ought  we  not,  then,  at  once  to  discard  altogether,  for 
the  future,  the  attempt  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject  of 
maiPs  moral  nature  and  destiny  by  the  aid  of  philosophy  r 
There  arc  those  who  would  reply  iii  the  atlirmative ;  and  no 
doubt  from  the  best  intention,  that  of  enhancing  the  value  of 
Christianity.  Men  arc  to  be  met  with  of  acknowledged  per¬ 
sonal  excellence,  and  not  destitute  of  education,  who  do  not  see 
the  importance  of  philosophical  inquiries  into  the  fundamental 
laws  of  maiPs  moral  nature,  with  a  view  to  general  ethical  prin¬ 
ciples  and  system.  Such  men,  however,  are  seldom  of  an  order 
of  mind  greatly  to  influence  opinion.  To  persons  of  a  more 
reflective  cast,  it  becomes  something  more  than  a  mere  luxury 
of  the  intellect — it  is  a  kind  of  necessity,  to  j)onder  and  revolve 
in  thought  th.osc  moral  phenomena  which  have,  for  so  many 
ages,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  master-spirits  of  the  earth. 
While  Christianity  has  given  to  us,  with  a  voice  of  authority, 
j)raetieal  rules  of  life  adaj)ted  to  every  degree  of  civilization,  the 
task  is  still  left  to  human  reason  to  incjuire,  as  it  may  be  able, 
into  the  rationale  of  the  relations  w  hich  subsist  between  those 
rules  and  the  nature  of  man.  There  must  be  fundamental  laws 
of  man’s  mond  being,  as  of  his  physical  constitution  ;  and  these 
laws  c.annot  biit  be  in  real  harmony  with  the  testimony  of  a 
revelation  from  heaven,  correctly  understood.  Moral  philo¬ 
sophy  may  be  defined,  an  attempt  to  trace  to  general  principles 
what  is  described  in  scripture  as  *  the  work  of  the  law  written 
on  the  heart.’  This  law,  it  w  ill  be  remembered,  is  there  spoken 
of  as  the  proper  guide  of  pagans ;  ‘  their  conscience  bearing 
witness,  and  their  thoughts  in  the  mean  while  accusing  or  else 
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excusing^  them.*  There  is,  then,  an  inscription,  by  the  finger 
of  (jod,  on  man’s  inward  nature ;  which,  however  obscured  and 
defaced  through  the  working  of  sellishncss  and  passion,  may 
still  be  traced  by  diligent  and  painstaking  observation.  There 
is  a  moral  constitution,  the  natural  powers  and  principles  of 
which,  notwithstanding  the  perversion  m  Inch  has  been  made  of 
them  in  practice,  still  indicate  signifieautly  man’s  destiny  as 
an  accountable  being,  and  point  to  the  general  duties  which  he 
ought  to  discharge. 

There  are  two  extremes  on  this  subject  against  which  those 
who  would  arrive  at  truth  should  endeavour  carefully  to  guard. 
The  one  is  that  of  considering  ethics,  pursued  exclusively  on 
the  principle  of  reasoning  from  the  actual  phenomena  of  the 
moral  world,  as  a  final  science y  a  science  wholly  complete  in 
itself  for  all  purposes.  Wherever  a  revelation  from  heaven  is 
acknowledged  to  exist,  an  inductive  philosoj)hy  of  man’s  moral 
nature,  or,  in  other  words,  a  reply  uttered  by  the  voice  of  rea* 
son,  alonCy  to  the  momentous  questions  wdiicli  concern  the 
entire  range  of  duty  and  happiness,  should  obviously  stand  as 
but  a  fragment,  though  a  very  important  fragment,  of  the 
whole  truth  respecting  man  as  a  moral  being.  The  remarks  of 
Dr.  Chalmers  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise  arc  applicable  both 
to  natural  theologv  and  natural  ethics.  ‘  The  theologv  of 
nature  and  of  the  schools,  the  theology  of  the  ethical  class, 
though  most  unsatisfactory  when  treated  as  a  terminating 
science,  is  most  important  when  treated  as  a  rudimcntal  one. 
The  great  error  of  our  academic  theism,  as  commonly  treated, 
is  that  it  expresses  no  want ;  that  it  reposes  on  its  own  fancied 
sufficiency.  It  is  no  reproach  against  our  philosophicjd  moral¬ 
ists  that  they  have  not  stepped  beyond  the  threshold  of  that 
pcculium  which  is  stvictly  and  appropriately  theirs;  or  not 
made  incursions  into  another  department  than  their  ow  n.  The 
legitimate  complaint  is,  that  on  taking  leave  of  their  disciples, 
they  w  arn  them  not  of  their  being  only  yet  at  the  outset,  or  in 
the  prosecution  of  a  journey,  instead  of  luaving  reached  the 
terminiition  of  it.  Moral  philosoj)hy,  even  in  its  most  finished 
state,  is  not  what  may  be  called  a  terminating  science.  It  is  Jit 
best  but  a  science  in  transiiUy  and  its  lessons  are  those  of  a  pre¬ 
paratory  school.  Its  contains  the  rudiments  of  a  nobler  jicquirc- 
raent.’ 

We  are  strongly  reminded  by  some  of  these  appropriate 
remarks  of  the  contrast  subsisting  between  the  self-satisfied 
tone  of  some  modern  ethical  systems,  which  arc  well  described 
as  ‘  expressing  no  want ;’  and  the  conscious  w  ant  of  something 
beyond  themselves  which  is  expressed  in  the  speculations  of 
some  of  the  great  moralists  of  antiquity.  Wc  must  content 

•  Rom.  ii.  1.'*'. 
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ourselves  with  referring,  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  to  several  pas¬ 
sages  of  Plato  by  way  of  illustration.*  It  is  a  singular  fact 
(and  it  is  a  fact)  that  after  Christianity  had  been  sliedding  its 
light  on  the  moral  nature  of  man  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  cen¬ 
turies,  we  have  seen  the  rise  of  successive  vsystems  of  ethical  phi¬ 
losophy  possessing  far  less  of  moral  elevation,  systems  far  more 
cold  and  heartless,  far  less  animated  w  ith  an  lunnble  and  re¬ 
verent  spirit,  than  we  may  find  among  those  who  lived  in  the 
dark  depths  of  paganism,  centuries  before  that  light  arose.  Can 
w’e,  then,  wonder  that  the  Christian  moralist  sliould  feel  jealous 
of  much  that  has  styled  itself  ethics,  in  modern  times?  that  he 
should  nraintaiu  that  ethics,  if  based  on  reason  alone,  is  then, 
only  legitim.ate  wdien  avowedly  not  a  final  and  ‘terminating^ 
science?  and  that  he  should  express  dissatisfaction  with  any 
system  wdiich  comes  forth  in  such  a  manner  as  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  a  full  and  perfect  response  to  all  the  moral 
necessities  of  man  ?  Natural  ethics  may  furnish  a  true  theory 
of  morals ;  but  how  to  remedy  the  w  ant  of  conformity  wliich 
there  is  wont  to  be  in  man  w  ith  the  rule  of  his  own  nature — how 
to  harmonize  man  with  himself?  is  ‘  a  question  to  wliich  our 
human  reason  can  return  no  certain  and  satisfactory  rt'ply/t 

But  if  modern  philosophers  have  often  erred  oii  the  side  of 
excess,  by  propounding  inductive  ethics,  or  ethics  as  derived 
solely  from  observation  and  reason,  as  though  it  were  in  itself  a 
final  and  complete  science  of  man  regarded  as  a  moral,  account¬ 
able,  and  immortal  being  —  a  science  self-contained,  and 
adequately  meeting  the  moral  wants  of  our  nature  as  it  now 
is ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  those,  w  ho,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
fall  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  err  by  defect,  in  wishing  to 
shut  up  all  inquiries  respecting  inau^s  moral  nature  within  the 
covers  of  the  sacred  volume.  It  is  surely  interesting,  and  it  is 
important  to  the  general  cause  of  truth,  to  seek  in  a  natund 

inoralitv  materials  w  hich  mav  exhibit  the  harnionv  of  the  voice 

»  »  * 

of  man^s  nature  with  the  voice  of  insjiiration.  Truth  cannot 
but  be  always  consonant  with  trutli.  Its  evidence  may  flow 
from  difierent  sources,  but  all  its  lines  must  ultimately  convcTge 
to  the  same  point.  We  might  as  well  propose  to  find  a  circle 
whose  radii  should  meet  in  two  centres,  as  to  imagine  that  what 
is  true  as  attested  by  a  clear  consciousness,  or  by  a  just  obser¬ 
vation  of  nature,  is  not  true  as  connected  with  religion.  No 
one,  surely,  excepting  in  burlesque,  would  now'  think  of  main¬ 
taining  the  assertion  of  llofi’iiian,  once  divinity  profes.sor  at 
llelnistadt,  that  ‘  what  is  true  in  philosophy  is  false  in  thco- 

♦  Phrod.  §  78.  Epinom.  ^  8,  §  11.  De  Repub.  iv.  §  .*).  De  Legib.  i. 
§  11.  Apolog.  Socrat.  §  18.  Alcib.  ii.  §  22. 

t  Whcwell*s  Four  Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge, 

November,  1837.  Vid.  p.  TO. 
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logy!’  A  keener  irony  against  truth  could  not  have  been 
spoken  in  jest;  nor  a  doctrine  more  self -contradictory  have 
been  uttered  by  a  sceptical  philosoplier !  Some  there  are,  how¬ 
ever,  sincere  believers  in  Cliristianity,  who  arc  satisfied  to 
neglect  any  light  which  speculative  philosophy  might  throw  on 
the  principles  of  ethics.  This  is  to  forget  that  philosophy  and 
theology  arc,  so  far  as  they  proceed  in  the  same  career,  but  two 
distinct  replies  to  the  grand  question  of  man’s  destiny.  It  is 
true  that  Christianity  advances  far  beyond  the  point  where  philo¬ 
sophy  halts  in  her  course ;  but  so  far  as  that  course  continues, 
it  is  mutual ;  they  run  on  in  parallel  lines.  For  if  we  find  that 
there  arc,  in  any  system,  elements  hopelessly  irreconcileablc 
with  Christianity,  we  arc  able  to  pronounce  that  system,  even 
when  examined  by  the  light  of  our  own  minds,  a  '  philosophy 
falsely  so  called.’  Such  is  that  ethical  theory,  for  example, 
which  would  identify  morality,  in  all  cases,  with  human  legisla¬ 
tion,  or  social  custom  :  a  principle  which  is  fatal  to  the  very  idea 
of  a  real  moral  law ;  and  on  which,  also,  the  Christian  axiom 
that  we  *  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men,’  has  obviously  no 
meaning  whatever,  and  therefore  no  obligation. 

None  will  denv  the  assertion  that  man’s  highest  destinv  on 
earth  is  not  to  follow  passion  or  self-interest,  but  duty.  Hence 
arise  two  questions,  the  one  objective,  the  other  subjective ^ 
what  is  virtue?  and,  bv  what  faculties  of  man’s  nature  docs  he 
distinguish  between  right  and  wrong  ?  To  these  questions,  and 
they  arc  compendious  of  all  others  on  the  general  subject  of 
morals,  philosophy  aims  to  give  an  answer.  The  solutions 
which  arc  within  her  reach  are  the  product  of  the  mind  by 
means  of  a  self-review,  combined  w  ith  the  observation  and  the 
historx"  of  man  in  general.  There  arc,  it  is  beyond  donbt,  fun¬ 
damental  laws  of  thought  and  feeling,  a  constitution  of  our 
intellectual  and  moral  nature  which,  so  far  as  its  province 
extends,  is  decisive  and  final  in  impressing  us  w  ith  the  conviction 
of  truth.  Should  any  one  refuse  to  admit  certain  primary  and 
intuitive  elements  in  our  mental  structure — if  he  were  to  deny, 
for  example,  that  his  mind  is  cognizant  of  a  universal  and  neces¬ 
sary  truth  in  such  a  proposition,  as  that  two  magnitudes  are  equal 
to  each  other  when  each  is  equal  to  a  third,  or  that  every  change 
must  have  a  cause,  all  argument  with  such  an  individual  w  ould  be 
at  an  end :  there  is  no  common  ground  on  which  to  reason.  It 
is  bv  means  of  confidence  in  the  connate  laws  of  our  mental 
constitution  that  we  believe  in  Revelation  itself.  Even  its 


evidence  respecting  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity  becomes 
convincing  by  its  harmony  w  ith  the  general  ideas  of  goodness 
which  nature  teaches  us  to  form.  Why  do  we  appeal  to  a  reve¬ 
lation  from  God  as  decisive  of  all  the  questions  of  which  it 
treats?  Is  it  because  we  are  told  in  the  Scriptures  that  'God 
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is  truth?'  On  what  principle  do  we  then  believe  this  decla¬ 
ration  ?  If  it  should  be  replied  that  we  do  so  ultimately  on  the 
authority  of  God  himself ;  we  must  then  believe  already  that 
God  is  true,  in  order  to  have  a  jjround  for  receiving;  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  dechiration  of  his  truth.  We  cannot,  therefore,  escape 
from  a  natural  theology,  and  a  natural  ethical  philosophy,  even 
if  we  would. 

It  is  likely  that  one  main  cause  why  philosophical  inquiries 
into  morals  have  failed,  in  this  country,  to  inspire  more  con¬ 
fidence,  is  that  much  of  the  ethical  philosophy  which  lias  been 
taught  by  authority,  has  been  of  a  character  so  defective  and 
unsatisfactory.  It  has  in  fact  been  far  less  elevated  in  its 
general  principles  than  the  teaching  of  Plato,  or  of  the  Stoics ; 
and  it  has  been,  in  some  respects,  below  the  current  moral 
sentiments  of  mankind.  Especially  have  the  ideas  of  moral 
obligation  which  have  been  derived  from  religious  sources, 
always  and  justly  prevented  Paley’s  views  from  being  generally 
received ;  though  his  work  has  long  formed  an  clement  in  our 
ancient  university-system.  Surely  that  is  far  from  being  a 
lofty  view  of  human  virtue  which  recognizes  the  impelling 
motive  to  it  as  centering  in  self;  and  which  represents  that 
good  is  to  be  done  to  man,  and  obedience  rendered  to  God, 
‘for  the  sake’  of  happiness.  ^Vhat  is  virtue,  on  this  principle, 
but  the  enlightened  pursuit  of  gratification,  instead  of  being 
something  which  is  pursued  for  its  own  sake?*  A  great  name 
will  not  atone  for  the  reduction  of  moral  principle  to  a  kind  of 
expediency,  nor  for  the  lax  morality  discovered  in  some  of  its 
practical  applications.  \Vc  arc  not  surprised  that  there  has 
been  of  late  a  re-action  in  some  iufiucntial  minds  at  Cambridge 
against  this  text-book ;  and  w  e  think  that  the  University  of 
Loudon  has  done  wisely  in  so  far  neutralizing  its  tendency  on 
the  minds  of  students,  as  to  introduce  Butler's  Three  Sermons  on 
Human  Nature  into  the  examination  for  the  Bachelor's  degree. 

The  prevalence  of  systems  of  moral  philosophy  which  are  not 
true  to  man's  better  judgment  and  feelings,  (that  is  not  true  to 
nature,)  or  which  appear  on  the  face  of  them  alien  from  the 
spirit  which  pervades  the  ethics  of  Christianity,  has  no  doubt 
tended  to  create,  in  some  earnestly  Christian  minds,  a  jealousy 
of  all  attempts  to  construct  an  ethical  system  out  of  the  elements 
of  man's  nature,  viewed  in  connection  with  its  actual  moral 
phenomena.  Some  object  to  these  attempts,  one  and  all  ; 
maiidy  on  the  alleged  ground  that  the  present  state  of  man  is 
sucl/as  to  j)rcclude  the  deduction  of  any  true  moral  system  from 
the  observation  of  nature.  As  man  is  both  the  observer  and  the 
observed,  it  is  alleged  that  his  conclusions  must  be  doubly 
affected  by  the  moral  evil  w’hich  attaches  to  his  present  cou- 
*  See  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy,  Pk.  i.  ch.  G. 
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dition ;  hence  the  moral  constitution  of  man,  as  he  now  is,  can¬ 
not  present  a  fair  exhibition  of  wliat  God  wills,  or  afl’ord  anv 
correct  index  to  the  principles  of  moral  rectitude.  This  is  the 
argument  of  Dr.  Wardlaw,  in  his  popular  and  excellent  w  ork, 
entitled  '  Christian  Ethics.'  We  confess,  however,  that  not¬ 
withstanding  our  high  respect  for  its  venerable  and  truly 
Christian  author,  we  have  not  been  able,  after  carefully  perus¬ 
ing  it,  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  it  is  one  of  those  books 
which  err  by  a  unilateral  and  partial  view  of  the  subject.  If 
philosophers  have  too  frequently  appeared  to  supersede  Chris¬ 
tianity  by  treating  natural  ethics  as  though  it  were  a  ‘  termi¬ 
nating  '  science,  a  perfect  and  complete  guide  to  man ;  we  think 
that  the  res})ectcd  w  riter  we  have  named  has  fallen  into  the 
opposite  extreme  of  attributing  too  little  to  human  nature,  as  a 
source  of  theoretic  morals.  On  his  principles  it  becomes  ncccs- 
8«ar\"  to  limit  and  qualify,  in  a  greater  degree  than  seems  to  us 
admissible,  the  scriptural  representation  above  alluded  to  re¬ 
specting  the  Gentiles  doing  ‘  by  nature  the  things  contained  in 
the  law,'  and  being  '  a  huv  unto  themselves ;'  shewing  ‘  the 
work  of  the  law  w  ritten  on  the  heart.'  To  us  there  appears  no 
satisfactorv  sense  of  these  w  ords  w  hich  docs  not  admit  that  man 
has  moral  faculties  which  arc  suflicient,  even  in,  a  state  of 
paganism,  to  guide  him  to  a  certain  degree  of  virtue,  provided 
only  that  ho  w  ere  inclined  to  pay  suitable  attention  to  their  dic¬ 
tates,  and  to  endeavour  after  the  knowledge  and  the  fultilmcnt 
of  duty,  w  ith  the  same  pains  which  he  has  been  willing  to 
devote  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  power,  learning,  or  fame. 
For  how’  else,  we  may  ask,  ean  there  be  any  consistent  meaning 
in  the  language  :  *  so  that  they  are  without  excuse?^  To  suppose 
that  the  present  state  of  human  nature  renders  void  all  attempts 
to  frame  a  theory  of  morals,  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  from  an 
examin.ation  of  the  human  mind,  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  con¬ 
found  the  perversion  of  man's  faculties  in  use  and  act,  with 
their  essential  native  tendency  and  design.  When  it  is  said  that 
‘  they  (the  ])agans  of  antiquity)  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their 
knowledge,'  it  is  evident  that  all  the  awful  evils  which  arc 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  this  state  of  mind  arc  referred  to 
avoluntaiT  source.  It  was  not  the  intellect,  but  the  ir/7/ that 
was  at  fault.  Had  they  chosen  carefully  to  trace  the  path  to 
which  the  voice  of  reason  and  moral  feeling  called  them,  had 
they  anxiously  sought  to  follow  up  the  hints  and  indications  of 
conscience,  though  they  might  still  not  have  been  exempt  from 
all  error  as  to  duty,  (and  even  Christians  arc  not  exempt,)  they 
would  never  have  deviated  so  lamentably  as  they  did  from  this 
^  law  written  on  the  heart.' 

Those  who  hold  the  view  s  to  which  we  have  above  referred  as 
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to  the  sources  of  ethics,  may  congratulate  themselves  ou  haviug 
80  competent  and  distinguished  a  representative  of  their  senti- 
meuts  as  the  excellent  person  to  whose  work  we  have  just 
referred  :  but  considering  the  weight  w  hich  his  name  and  well- 
merited  reputation  are  likely  to  give  to  his  opinions,  we  cannot 
help  regretting  that  he  should,  incidentally,  and  unintentionally, 
have  contributed,  Jis  we  think,  to  depreciate  one  important  source 
of  the  internal  evidence  of  revelation,  the  harmony  of  its  utter- 
anccs  with  the  voice  of  inau’s  intellectual  and  moral  nature, 
as  heard  audibly  in  the  midst  of  all  the  din  and  uproar  of  the 
passions.  Some  of  Dr.  Wardlaw’s  statements  might  lead  his 
readers  to  imagine  that  a  theory  of  natural  ethics  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  framed  on  the  principle  that  the  average  practical 
morality  of  mankind  must  bo  made  the  standard  of  morals. 
This,  how^ever,  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  various  and  con¬ 
flicting  moral  phenomena  of  human  nature  arc  one  thing,  the 
conclusions  which  may  be  deduced  from  them  another.  Hence 
we  find  very  many  ethical  systems,  both  in  their  principles  and 
rules  of  conduct,  rising  far  above  the  sensuality,  the  selfishness, 
the  pride,  the  injustice,  and  tho  malevolence,  which  arc  too 
commonly  to  be  found  in  the  actual  practice  of  men.  Whence 
then  comes  the  superiority  of  the  esoteric  doctrines  and  pre¬ 
cepts,  to  the  exoteric  manifestations  ?  Vldvo  meliora  proboqucy 
dtteriora  sequor.  Such  moral  systems  as  we  speak  of  have 
existed,  it  will  be  remembered,  before  the  date  of  Christianity. 
Will  it  be  said  that  they  were  made  up  of  remnants  of  tradition, 
handed  down  from  raan^s  creation,  or  diffused  over  the  earth 
from  Judea?  The  supposition  requires  to  be  confirmed;  and 
even  were  it  proved,  it  would  be  most  interesting  to  endeavour 
to  gather  together  and  contemplate  these  disjecta  membra  of 
mau^s  original  moral  nature.  Hut  when  it  is  considered  that 
there  were  materials  for  the  tradition  of  evil,  as  well  as  of  good, 
that  there  have  always  been  many  evil  maxims  current  in 
society,  and  many  more  evil  examples,  why  do  we  find  that,  in 
the  moral  systems  alluded  to,  the  good  has  been  so  much 
selected  in  preference  to  the  evil  ? — the  very  same  good,  to  a 
remarkable  extent,  which  we  find  in  the  precepts  of  Christianity 
itself?  Surely  it  was  because  the  good,  however  disaffected  mau^s 
will  might  be  towards  it,  still  found  a  response  within  him 
which  the  evil  did  not,  an  echo  from  his  reason  and  his  con¬ 
science,  which  amounts  to  the  voice  of  a  ^  law  written  on  the 
heart.' 

It  will  hardly,  we  suppose,  be  questioned  that  there  has  always 
been  a  greater  difference  between  men's  characters  than  be¬ 
tween  the  moral  rules  which  they  might  on  deliberation  be 
brought  to  acknowledge.  If  passion  and  sclf-intcro«t  had  been 
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generally  admitted  in  theory  as  the  true  guides  of  life,  Me 
should  find  it  to  have  been  one  principle  -  of  natural  ethics  tliat 
the  gratification  of  appetite,  or  the  intense  pursuit  of  every 
thing  which  centres  in  self,  is  more  worthy  to  he  followed  than 
the  pleasures  of  benevolence  or  the  duties  of  religion,  liut 
where  do  we  find  any  such  doctrine  pronounced  to  be  a  part  of 
morals?  Crimes  may  sometimes  be  regarded  as  venial  tlirough 
vicious  custom,  even  in  the  face  of  the  Christian  precepts;  but  * 
there  arc  actions  and  states  of  mind  which  conscience  and 
society  every  where  condemn.  Duelling  may  be  varnished  over 
with  the  false  colouring  of  honour,  but  where  M  as  murder  in 
cold  blood  regarded  as  no  crime?  What  conscience  or  sane 
reason  ever  deliberately  smiled  on  malice  prepense  as  a  virtue  ? 
Selfishness  mav  steel  the  heart  and  belie  conviction,  but  Mbicli 
of  the  ancient  moral  systems  would  repudiate  a  regard  to  the 
rights  of  our  neighbour,  prjictical  beneficence  tow  ards  the  needy, 

or  the  excellence  of  truth  for  its  om  u  sake  ?  Covetousness  mav 

• 

dictate  the  obtaining  of  property  by  whatever  means,  bowever 
fraudulent;  {quociinque  modo  7'em;)  but  where  shall  we  find 
simple  unmixed  fraud  inculcated  as  a  social  duty  by  any  pagan 
WTitcr  on  ethics?  It  has  been  said  that  at  Sparta  theft  was 
not  regarded  as  a  crime,  but  rather  as  a  virtue.  It  is  true  that 
the  boys  of  the  Homcei  were  compelled  at  times  to  w  ander  about 
the  country,  and  to  live  by  petty  plunder  as  they  could,  being 
subject  to  punishment  only  when  they  w  ere  caught  in  the  fact : 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  articles  w  hich  thev  were 
allowed  to  take,  such  as  cheese,  fruit,  and  the  like,  were  all 
determined  by  law,  and  the  object  w^as  to  harden  the  boys  for 
warfare,  and  to  prevent  the  Laconians  from  remaining  secure  in 
possession  of  their  lands.  No  doubt  this  practice,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  crppteiaf  or  annual  military  excursion,  in  w  hich  the 
Helots  were  the  principal  suficrers,  was  really  w  rong,  and  bar¬ 
barous  enough,  but  they  may  w  ith  tolerable  fairness  be  i)iit  on 
a  par  with  the  colonial  oppression,  and  the  cruelty  towards 
slaves,  of  which  unhappily  nations  calling  themselves  Christian, 
and  w  ith  the  law  s  of  Christ  in  their  hands,  have  been  far  from 
guiltless.  We  have  no  procf  here  that  dishonesty,  deceit,  and 
bad  faith  or  injustice  between  man  and  man,  were  regarded  at 
Sparta,  theoretically,  as  elementary  principles  of  virtue.  In 
the  ProvinciuleSf  Pascal  shew  s  how  elaborately  the  Jesuits  of  bis 
day  perverted  all  moral  principle.  This  was  done  in  the  light 
of  Christianity ;  sometimes  under  the  mask  of  quotations  from 
its  sacred  books.  Here  was  an  acknowledged  law,  but  how 
sadly  w'as  it  tortured  into  the  contradiction  of  itself!  AMiat 
wonder  then  if  the  ^  law"  written  on  the  heart’  has  been  found 
disregarded,  or  strangely  distorted  in  heathen  countries  !  Cer- 
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tainly  it  is  not  in  those  countries  alone,  but  in  countries  also 
where  even  a  perfect  rule  of  conduct  is  known  and  admitted, 
that  we  find  evil  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  good,  or  even  with¬ 
out  this  excuse.  Ingratitude  is  no  very  rare  phenomenon  in 
society,  pagan  or  Christian ;  but  where  was  it  ever  contended 
that  ingratitude  was  a  virtue?  or  that  children  ought  not,  as  a 
general  duty,  to  honour  their  parents?  The  want  of  a  due 
sense  of  religious  obligation  is  surely  not  uncommon  among 
men ;  but  in  wdiat  community  was  it  denied  that  reverence  was 
due  to  acknowledged  deity,  believed  to  take  cognizance  of 
human  allairs?  AVhat  moralist  ever  condemned  the  principles 
of  generous  forgiveness  exercised  tow  ards  a  personal  enemy,  or 
inculcated  private  revenge  as  a  virtue?  Where  did  benevolence 
and  cruelty,  as  such,  change  places,  or  stand  on  an  equal  footing 
of  inditierence  in  the  moral  estimation  of  mankind? 

Aw  ful  as  arc  the  perversions  of  elementary  moral  principle 
and  the  examples  of  degeneracy  which  arc  to  be  found  in  the 
moral  history  of  our  race,  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  a  dillicult 
task,  in  all  cases  of  moral  agency,  to  detect  an  original  element, 
often  deeply  disguised,  and  strangely  warped  from  its  destined 
purpose,  but  still  in  itself  good,  or  at  least  not  evil.  A  convex 
mirror  grotesquely  distorts  and  caricatures  the  features,  l)ut  wc 
can  still  discern  the  traces  of  nature.  Ap])ctites  and  passions, 
and  self-interest,  nnvy,  w  c  know^,  outrage  all  morality  :  but  this 
does  not  prove  that  appetites  and  passions,  and  a  rational  self- 
love,  arc  not  original  parts  of  the  human  constitution ;  or  that 
there  is  no  inw  ard  principle  whose  proper  office  it  is  to  testisfy 
against  crime  and  to  reward  virtue.  It  only  proves  that,  by 
some  disorder  and  derangement  in  the  Jiction  of  the  moral 
powers,  the  inferior  impulses  have  gaiiu'd  the  ascendancy,  which 
w’c  arc  too  aw  are  may  take  place  even  w  here  reason  and  con¬ 
science  arc  informed  by  revelation — where  Christianity  is  per¬ 
petually  pointing  to  duty,  and  lifting  her  voice  against  evil.  Tlie 
dormant  testimony  of  the  inner  man  to  virtue,  is  often  revived 
even  in  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances.  Wc  learn  from 
Christian  missionaries  that  even  pagans  may  !)c  induced,  by  rea¬ 
soning  with  them,  to  admit  the  evil  of  the  most  flagrant  dis¬ 
orders  of  appetite  and  passion,  and  of  the  more  deliberate 
courses  of  conduct  which,  in  the  form  of  s!q)erstition,  arc 
opposed  to  objective  morality,  lleforc  wc  deny  that  there  rc- 
niain  in  man  the  elemental^"  principles  of  a  natural  morality,  we 
must  take  into  the  account*  the  morbid  growtli  of  these  organic 
elements,  besides  the  revolt  of  the  will  against  reason  and  con¬ 
science.  If  the  Hindoo  mother  sacrifices  her  infant  to  the  god 
of  the  Ganges,  what  do  wc  here  see  but  a  melancholy  perv'ersion 
of  the  sentiment  of  religion  ?  Wc  have  an  example  in  the 
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Mosaic  history  of  a  divine  command  overcoming  the  parental 
instinct,  and  all  previous  moral  considerations,  in  the  case  of 
Abraham,  who  in  consequence  prepared  to  sacrifice  his  son; 
and  we  shall  not  be  misunderstood  to  palliate  infanticide  in 
admitting  the  fact  that  superstition  may  produce  the  same  out¬ 
ward  action  as  a  genuine  call  of  religious  duty,  intended  as  a 
trial  of  faith.  Locke  speaks  of  a  practice,  in  some  countries,  of 
putting  to  death  children  who  have  lost  their  mothers,  or  who 
are  pronounced  by  the  astrologer  to  have  ^  unhappy  stars  ;  *  but 
may  we  not  discern  in  cases  of  this  kind  a  sentiment,  however 
spurious,  of  benevolence  ?  If  we  are  compelled,  in  some  of  the 
examples  adduced  by  the  above  distinguished  writer,  granting 
their  authenticity,  to  admit  the  operation  of  a  gross  selfishness, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  neglect  of  aged  and  infirm  parents ;  we 
may  again  remark  that  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  examples 
5f  intense  selfishness,  amounting  almost  to  the  extinction  of 
natural  afiection,  might  be  found  where  the  written  law  of 
Christianity  is  known.  That  a  tfieoreiical  agreement  among 
mankind  as  to  the  prime  elements  of  morality  may  be  detected 
in  a  final  analysis  of  the  principles  on  which  men  everywhere 
admit  they  ought  to  govern  their  conduct,  we  have  no  doubt, 
however  passion,  self-interest,  evil  custom,  superstition,  or  the 
like,  may  often  give  a  wrong  direction  to  these  elements,  over¬ 
power  their  force,  or  even  appear  to  destroy  them.  The  exist¬ 
ing  low  moral  condition  of  pagans,  is  no  more  incompritible  with 
a  moral  constitution  in  man  which,  if  properly  heeded,  would 
lead  to  virtue,  than  the  existing  moral  evils  in  Christian  coun¬ 
tries  are  incompatible  with  a  knowledge  of  the  letter  of  the 
Christian  law  of  duty ;  and  that  they  are  not  incompatible 
with  such  knowledge  is  only  too  evident  a  fact. 

It  may  further  be  remarked  that  the  ‘  law  written  on  the 
heart'  is  the  criterion  by  w  hich  w  e  judge  of  one  most  important 
portion  of  the  general  evidences  of  Christianity,  namely  the  in¬ 
ternal.  For  why  do  we  feel  that  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  its  laws  of  supreme  love  to  God,  love  to  our  neighbour  as 
ourselves,  doing  to  others  as  w^e  would  they  should  do  to  us,  the 
forgiveness  of  injuries,  benevolence  to  all,  and  the  like,  recom¬ 
mend  themselves  to  our  consciences,  but  because  they  harmonize 
with  this  very  law  there  written — because,  however  conscience 
may  be  benumbed,  perverted,  or  enchained,  the  utterances  of 
pure  moral  truth  and  beauty  are  no  sooner  made  decidedly  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  mind,  than  conscience  is  felt  to  give 
them  a  distinct  echo  and  response  from  her  inmost  and  appa¬ 
rently  most  obstructed  recesses?  If  we  could  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  our  sacred  books  inculcated,  as  duties,  what  we 
now  regard  as  breaches  of  morality,  or  declared  that  the  Deity 
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was  a  being  whose  moral  attributes  were  injustice,  falsehood, 
impurity,  and  malignity,  instead  of  justice,  truth,  holiness,  and 
benevolence,  no  rellcctive  person  could  receive  the  testimony, 
any  more  than  the  most  tlioughtful  men  of  classic  antiquity 
really  believed  all  the  legends  of  the  gods.  The  very  constitu¬ 
tion  of  our  nature  would  as  ctfectiially  prevent  our  recognizing 
such  a  cominuuication  as  worthy  of  respect  and  belief,  Jis  though 
it  contained  a  geometry  which  set  out  with  a  denial  of  those 
axioms,  or  primary  and  common  notions,  which  are  presup¬ 
posed  in  all  demonstration  ;  or  as  though  it  propounded  a 
sceptical  metaphysics  which  should  deny  the  objective  reality  of 
the  *  Die'  or  our  conviction  of  the  universality  and  necessity  of 
causation  wherever  there  is  change  in  the  natural  world. 

As,  then,  there  is  a  constitution  of  the  human  frame  which  is 
the  foundation  of  physiology,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  normal 
functions,  animal  and  organic,  notwithstanding  all  the  morbid 
changes  and  deviations  which  take  place  in  disease ;  so  there  is 
a  constitution  of  man’s  moral  nature  which  is  the  foundation  of 
a  natural  ethics,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  normal  functions  of  that 
nature,  notwithstanding  man’s  departure  from  the  line  of  recti¬ 
tude.  That  the  cases  arc  not  strictly  parallel  we  admit.  Ill 
health  may  be  only  temporary  to  the  individual,  and  is  always 
partial  in  the  race ;  while  the  fact  of  man’s  departure  from  the 
rule  of  right  has  been  universal,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  llea- 
8011  and  conscience  are  always  liable  to  be  more  or  less  blinded 
and  perverted  by  the  morbid  condition  of  the  willj  in  the  ab¬ 
normal  exercise  of  which  lies  the  essence  of  moral  obliquity  : 
and  besides ;  there  are  duties  dependent  on  revelation  which 
reason  never  could  discover  in  detail.  We  arc  not,  however, 
contending  that  nature  is,  or  can  be,  a  complete  and  [lerfect 
guide.  But  to  deny  that  the  general  elements  of  true  ethical 
science  may  be  gathered  from  the  mind  and  the  relations  of 
man — the  elements  of  a  theory  much  superior  to  the  average 
practical  morality  of  mankind,  is  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
Socrates  ever  taught,  or  that  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  and  Confu¬ 
cius,  and  Cicero,  ever  wrote.  On  the  other  hand,  the  abuse  of 
natural  ethics,  wherever  Christianity  is  known,  is  to  treat  it  as 
a  complete  and  final  science,  instead  of  regarding  it  merely  as 
a  fragment  of  a  great  whole,  corroborative,  so  far  as  it  extends, 
of  Christianity,  which  adds  authority  to  the  voice  within  the 
breast,  and  alone  can  solve  the  still  higher  problems  relating  to 
man’s  destiny  —  those  problems  on  which  natural  ’ethics,  and 
natural  theism,  have  either  been  dumb,  or  sceptical,  or  fabulous. 
Then  only  is  an  inductive  philosophy  of  ethics  legitimate,  when 
it  professes  to  be  wliat  it  is,  or  what  it  ought  to  be  namely,  au 
attempt  to  ascertain  how  far  a  system  of  moral  principles  and 
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rules  may  be  framed  from  a  careful  inquiiy  into  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  faculties  of  man,  the  various  relations  he  sustains,  and 
the  actual  moral  phenomena  which  he  exhibits.  It  must  come 
forth  with  the  express  warning  that  it  is  not  to  be  reganied  as  a 
substitute  for  revelation,  but  as  only  preliminaiy  to  it :  so  that 
where  natural  ethics  leave  off  as  insntticient,  there  Cliristiauitv 
enters  her  own  more  peculiar  pronnce. 

We  have  already  suggested  that  a  natunil  system  of  moral 
philosophy  can  present  no  points  which  are  rejilly  at  variance 
with  the  representations  of  Christianity".  There  is  also  another 
criterion  which  may  be  applied  a  priori  as  a  test  of  the  [wssible 
truth  of  any  system ;  namely,  its  consistency  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  idea  of  ethics,  the  idea  of  a  law  of  obligation.  For  in¬ 
stance  ;  a  necessity  that  precludes  the  power  of  forming  resolves, 
destroys  the  essential  subjective  preliminary  to  such  a  law ;  for 
bv  shutting  out  human  freeilom  it  renders  obedience  and  dis¬ 
obedience  equally  impossible.  Thus  Anthony  Collins  maintained 
that  man  is  in  such  a  sense  a  necessary  agent,  that  there  neither 
is  nor  can  be  such  a  thing  as  liberty.  On  this  principle,  of  course, 
there  could  be  neither  virtue  nor  vice.  The  Pantheistic  system, 
also,  is  inconsistent  with  ethics,  by  denying  the  personality 
of  moral  agents.  According  to  Spinoza,  man  is  only  a  mode  of 
the  development  of  Deity.  Our  souls  are  forms  of  divine 
thought,  our  bodies  of  divine  extension.  Pantheism  sees  in 
man  only  a  phenomenon,  not  a  reality ;  the  only  reality  is  God, 
the  one  sole  being,  the  one  sole  cause.  Man  has  no  causation ; 
his  acts  are  not  his  own  ;  they  are  the  acts  of  the  One- All.  Man 
is  thus  deprived  of  his  individuality,  and  therefore  of  his  capa¬ 
city  of  sustaining  the  character  of  a  moral  being.  The  scepti¬ 
cal  philosophy,  too,  from  its  birth  in  Greece  to  the  modern 
Pvrrhonism  of  Hume,  is  onlv  consistent  when  it  boldlv  denies 
all  moral  distinctions.  This  necessarily  follows  from  the  asscr- 
tion,  common  to  Carneades,  Sextus  Empiricus,  and  the  whole 
school,  that  every  thing  is  mere  appearance,  and  nothing  can  be 
known  as  truth  :  an  assertion  respecting  which  Kant  has  acutely 
remarked,  that  it  assumes  both  a  distinction  between  mere  ap¬ 
pearance  and  real  truth,  and  some  mark  of  that  distinction; 
consequently  it  presupposes  some  knowledge  of  truth,  and  thus 
contradicts  itself.  It  is  e\*ident  that,  on  the  principles  of  philo¬ 
sophical  scepticism,  there  can  be  no  certain  ethics;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  no  definite  moral  obligation.  Again ;  wide  as  was  the 
chasm  between  scepticism  and  mysticism,  when  swarms  of  the 
population  of  Egypt  retired  to  the  deserts  of  the  Thebajs  to  be 
wrapped  in  contemplation,  and  when  the  sublime  truths  of 
Christianity  were  blended  with  the  w  ild  vagaries  of  theurg}",  and 
the  perfection  of  man  was  deemed  to  consist  in  a  kind  of  slum- 
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her  of  the  spirit,  in  which  it  dreanuxi,  but  did  not  act,  a  state  of 

passive  ecstatic  reverie,  in  which  it  was  lost  to  all  converse  with 

the  affairs  of  men,  and  was  entrancixl  in  an  ideal  world,  where 

all  activitv  of  everv  kind,  bcxlilv  and  mental,  was  jUien  fnnn  the 
•  •  • 

grand  objix't  of  being  absorbed  in  the  nnstx'u  :  the  tendency  of 
this  mvsticism  was  evidentlv  to  weaken  and  at  last  to  eonfonnd 
those  moral  distinctions  which  an  active  engagement  in  the 
duties  of  life  tends  so  much  to  keep  before  the  view  of  the  mind. 
Hence  the  mvstic  Piotinns  boldlv  deniixl  the  difference  of  ac- 
tions,  and  asserteil  that  there  wiis  neither  giHul  nor  evil. 

If  the  above  systems  prei'lnde,  is  priori,  in  ditferent  ways,  the 
operation  of  a  law  of  obligation,  there  are  others  which  virtually 
deny  it.  Such  are  jUI  the  systems  of  self-interest,  of  which, 
among  the  ancients,  Epienrns,  and  in  moilern  times,  Hobbes, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  leading  ix'preseiitatives.  For  if  self- 
interest  is  the  only  law  and  gnicle  of  man,  then'  is  no  room  for 
the  ordinary  ideas  of  right  and  duty ;  all  is  determined  by  a 
calcnlafioii  of  which  self  is  at  once  tlie  spring  and  the  object : 
the  pursuit  of  personal  well-being,  either  as  aimed  at  ininic- 
diately,  or  as  seen  to  mix  itself  up  w  ith  the  well-being  of  society, 
is  the  principle  of  morality.  In  this  eiulemoiiism,  disinterested 
motive  is  lost  sight  of:  dntv  and  self-interest  an'  sviionvmons 
terms.  The  nuHlerii  form  of  the  aneient  system  of  Kpienriis  may 
be  found  in  the  theory  of  Pailey ;  also  in  the  ntilitarianisni  of 
Benthani ;  who,  however,  as  a  jurist,  rendered  great  serviee  to 
society  by  applying  the  principles  of  utility  to  legislation,  a  far 
more  legitimate  sphere  for  them  than  the  sphere  of  morals.  The 
same  general  theorv  of  ethies  is  maintained,  in  its  strongest  form, 
by  an  able  recent  writer,  Mr.  Mill ;  who  states  that  the  utility 
of  an  action  and  its  mondity  aire  two  names  for  the  sjime  thing, 
and  that  motives  have  no  moral  character. 

Other  systems  recognize  the  fact  of  disinterested  motives; 
but  differ  widely  fnmi  each  other,  both  as  to  the  objectivity  of 
virtue,  and  the  subjective  faculty  by  which  it  is  distinguished. 
Some  find  virtue  solely  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind ; 
while  others  recognize  an  absolute  objective  rectitude,  distinct 
from  the  benefit  which  good  actions  produce,  and  distinct  fiom 
the  faculties  of  man  ;  a  good  founded  in  the  eternal  nature  of 
things.  Each  of  these  two  classes  of  iiioral  systems  also  differ 
among  themselves  as  to  the  nature  of  the  moral  faculty.  Some 
represent  the  actual  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  as  a 
matter  of  x*<eut intent  or  feeling,  in  the  form  either  of  an  instinc¬ 
tive  impulse,  an  inwju*d  kind  of  .sense  or  tact,  or  a  8nscc))tibility 
of  emotion.  Others  refer  the  distinction  to  the  operation  of 
judgment  or  reason. 

To  the  school  of  sentiment  belong,  with  various  modificationfl, 
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Shaftesbury,  Hutcheson,  Hume,  Mackintosh,  Adam  Smith,  and 
Brown ;  who  maintain  that  good  is  tested  by  a  moral  sense 
either  primitive,  or  of  secondary  formation  (so  Mackintosh)  in 
connexion  with  the  principle  of  association ;  or  by  sympathy ;  or 
by  our  moral  emotions.  To  the  rational  school,  or  those  who 
derive  the  idea  of  good  from  a  perception  of  judgment  or  rea¬ 
son,  belong  Cudworth,  Price,  Wollaston,  Malebranchc,  Clarke, 
Montesquieu,  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  Ferguson,  Reid,  and  Stewart ; 
and  of  the  French  eclectic  school  Cousin  and  Jouffroi.  Some  of 
these  writers  regard  good  as  an  indefinable  idea,  others  resolve  it 
into  truth,  or  order,  or  the  nature  or  fitness  of  things,  or  into 
perfection,  or  excellence,  or  the  like.  To  this  class  also  belongs 
Kant,  who  thus  forcibly,  on  his  own  principles,  describes  the 
origin  of  the  idea  of  good : — ^  In  every  case  where  reason  begins 
to  act,  it  annexes  to  actions  the  predicates  right  and  wrong,  and 
this  is  a  necessary  and  universal  operation  of  thought.  The 
rule  ‘  Thou  shalt  not  promise  falsely  *  is  valid  not  only  for 
man,  but  reason  cannot  figure  to  itself  any  intelligent  being  in 
the  universe  at  liberty  to  deceive.  The  legitimacy  here  predi¬ 
cated  of  truth  has  both  necessity  and  universality,  i.e.  is  a  priori, 
and  is  no  perception  taken  from  observation  and  experience. 
Reason  enjoins  every  intelligent  being  to  act  rightly,  i,e,  con¬ 
formably  to  an  ideal  practical  law,  and  the  formula  expressing 
the  law  may  be  thus  stated :  '  So  act  as  that  the  maxim  of  thy 
will  might  be  announced  as  law  in  a  system  of  universal  moral 
legislation.^  That  this  moral  law  is  a  synthetic  proposition 
a  priori*  is  obvious,  and  every  man  has,  however  darkly,  an 
unchanging  and  necessary  perception  of  it.'t 

In  the  posthumous  volume  before  us  !Mr.  Spalding  maintains 
the  ohfective  character  of  morality ;  and  he  belongs  to  the  school 
of  sentiment,  inasmuch  as  he  regards  emotion  as  the  criterion  of 
virtue.  But  before  exhibiting  his  opinions,  let  us  state  some 
particulars  respecting  him.  During  his  course  of  study  at  the 
University  College,  London,  in  addition  to  high  certificates  of 
honour  in  other  classes,  he  obtained  five  First  Prizes,  in  the 
classes  of  Hebrew,  French,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  the  Philo¬ 
sophy  of  the  Mind  and  Logic.  Of  the  latter  subject  his  pursuit 
was  ardent,  and  his  diligence  and  ability,  as  manifested  in  the 
vivd  voce  examinations,  and  in  his  essays,  left  a  distinct  and 

*  Synthetic  propositions  (or  juilgnicnts)  a  priori,  according  to  Kant, 
arc  those  in  which  the  predicate  is  not  already  contained  in  our  conception 
of  the  subject;  and  which,  taken  in  their  full  extent,  have  not  their  origin 
in  experience,  but  in  pure  understanding  and  reason,  and  are  universally 
and  necessarily  true ;  e.g.  every  change  muat  have  a  cause.  That  neither  of 
the  two  following  propositions,  all  bodies  are  extended,  and  some  bodies  are 
heavy,  comnlies  with  the  above  conditions  is  evident. 

t  Vid.  Kritik  der  Praktischen  Vemunft. 
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lasting  impression  on  the  mind  of  his  instructor^  blended  with  a 
sense  of  his  moral  worth,  more  grateful  in  the  retrospect  than 
any  mere  intellectual  pre-eminence,  especially  that  he  is  now  no 
more.  In  the  transactions  of  the  University,  his  name  is  men¬ 
tioned  with  honour  for  his  examination  in  Animal  and  Vege¬ 
table  Physiology,  and  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals  and 
the  history  of  Scripture.  On  taking  his  master’s  degree,  in 
1840,  he  is  recorded  as  having  ^  passed  a  distinguished  examina¬ 
tion  in  logic,  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  and  moral  philosophy.^ 
In  consequence  of  this  examination,  he  was  urged  by  the  ex¬ 
aminers  to  write  on  some  of  these  subjects ;  and  we  learn  that 
'  this  recommendation  encouraged  him  to  write  the  following 
work.*  Unfortunately,  his  health  already  undermined  by  too 
great  application  to  study,  broke  down  under  the  effort ;  and 
the  book  possesses  a  melancholy  interest  from  the  fact  that  its 
preparation  accelerated  the  fatal  termination  of  his  disease. 

Soon  after  taking  his  degree,  Mr.  Spalding  went  to  Italy,  in 
hope  of  benefitting  his  health  ;  and  during  the  two  years  of  his 
residence  there  he  composed  this  volume ;  which,  however,  we 
are  informed  was  '  the  result  of  many  years’  close  investigation 
and  reflection.’  Having  returned  to  England,  in  1842,  with 
his  health  still  further  impaired,  he  determined  on  trying,  as  a 
last  refuge,  the  effect  of  a  sea-voyage. 

*  With  this  object,’  says  his  biographer,  *  he  left  his  native  land 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  September,  1842.  During  the 
voyage,  he  suffered  extremely,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Cape  Town, 
was  in  a  state  of  great  debility.  Fully  conscious  that  his  end  was 
approaching,  he  used  to  speak  of  death  with  calmness  and  frequency. 
On  the  14th  of  January,  three  weeks  after  his  arrival,  his  medical 
attendant  stated  that  his  dissolution  was  near.  The  intelligence  pro¬ 
duced  no  alarm  in  the  bosom  of  the  dying  man  ;  for  on  being  asked 
whether  he  felt  any  dread  at  the  approach  of  death,  he  replied,  *  No; 
I  rest  upon  the  Rock  of  Ages* — this  has  supported  me — it  does 
support  me — and  it  will  support  me.  Christ  is  able  to  save  to  the 
uttermost.’ 

'  Almost  the  last  words  he  uttered  were  expressive  of  the  grati¬ 
fication  it  afforded  him  to  think  that  he  had  lived  to  finish  the  work. 
With  great  composure,  the  result  of  Christian  faith,  he  resigned  bis 
spirit  into  the  hands  of  his  Saviour.  His  life  was  a  fine  illustration 
of  that  exalted  benevolence  which  forms  his  leading  topic  in  the 
following  pages.’ 

Mr.  Spalding  maintains  that  it  is  from  emotion  alone  that  we 
learn  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong  ;  but^  he  deci¬ 
dedly  holds  the  objective  reality  of  these  distinctions,  and 

*  Isa.  xxvi.  4  (Heb.) :  authorized  version,  ‘  everlasting  strength.* 
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resolves  the  idea  of  good  into  that  of  benevolence.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  some  of  the  principal  doctrines  contained  in  the 
volume ;  Our  primary  notions  of  morality  are  derived  from  the 
moral  feelings  produced  in  us  in  contemplating  the  conduct  of 
others ;  and  these  notions  must  be  thus  gained  before  conscience 
can  approve  or  condemn  our  own  actions ;  virtue  itself,  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  should  be  exhibited,  are  the  objects  of  moral 
obligation;  the  rule  of  virtue  is  the  will  of  God,  either  as 
revealed  or  as  inferred  from  the  end  and  object  of  the  virtuous 
aifections ;  virtue  is  benevolence,  and  all  other  right  dispositions 
are  its  necessary  consequences;  feelings  purely  pathological 
(sympathy,  or  compjission,  for  instance)  have  no  moral  value ;  it 
is  volition  that  marks  the  character  of  any  pathological  feeling ; 
thus  the  choice  of  benevolence  as  a  principle,  and  not  the  mere 
existence  of  natural  kindness  of  disposition,  makes  the  latter 
morally  valuable ;  the  moral  character  of  the  volition  dej)en(ls 
entirely,  on  the  object  of  our  choice. 

With  regard  to  the  process  of  mind  by  which  we  first  arrive 
at  the  ideas  of  right  and  ivrong ;  the  author  remarks  that  an 
object  is  called  blue,  or  red,  simply  because  it  produces  in  us  a 
certain  sensation,  which  we  cannot  help  referring  to  a  cause. 
Exactly  in  the  same  manner  the  bare  presentation  of  certain 
actions  of  others  to  the  view  of  the  mind,  produces  in  us  certain 
emotions,  which  we  refer  to  their  causes.  When  the  contem¬ 
plation  is  followed  by  a  feeling  of  moral  approbation,  we  say  the 
action  or  state  of  mind — that  is,  the  cause  which  originates  the 
feeling,  is  right ;  when  we  disapprove,  we  say  it  is  wrong. 
After  experiencing  the  emotion,  we  cannot  help  thus  referring 
it  to  its  cause  or  antecedent,  and  this  cause  we  call  virtue  or 
vice.  There  is  always  a  preceding  ^  intellectual  perception  or 
conception  ’  necessary  to  excite  the  emotion ;  but  it  is  the 
emotion  itself,  so  referred,  which  makes  us  think  of  the  cause, 
(that  is,  certain  actions,  or  dispositions  of  others)  as  right  or 
wrong.'  The  emotions  arc  the  origin  of  the  jiulgnient  which 
we  are  now  able  to  ])rouounce  on  the  character  of  these  ante¬ 
cedents.  'Mr,  Spalding,  however,  states  that  it  is  only  in  regard 
to  the  origin  of  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  that  he  contends 
for  the  priority  of  the  emotions  to  the  judgments.  When  the 
relation  in  which  a  whole  class  of  actions  can  be  regarded  has 
been  learned  by  experience,  he  says  that  we  eau  at  once  pro¬ 
nounce  a  particular  action  to  be  right  or  wrong,  according  to 
the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  without  any  necessity  of  feeling 
in  the  given  instance,  a  previous  emotion.  Thus  (to  adduce 
an  instance  which  is  rather  pathological  than  strictly  moral), 
w’c  may  say  that  an  object  is  fearful,  by  referring  it  to  a  class, 
without  feeling  the  emotion  of  fear  at  the  time.  ‘  But,'  con- 
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tinues  our  author,  ^to  suppose  that  the  notions  of  right  and 
wrong  are  perceived  by  the  understanding,  is  contrary  to  all 
analog}’.  The  source  of  all  abstract  general  ideas  is  found  in 
our  observation  of  resemblances.  An  object  is  admirable  be¬ 
cause  it  agrees  with  other  objects  in  exciting  in  our  minds 
a  certain  emotion  termed  admiration,  not  because  the  mind  first 
perceives  its  admirable  qualities.' 

So  hu*  as  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  we  acquire  the 
notions  of  right  and  wrong,  our  author  appears  exactly  to  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  ^^ews  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown ;  though  he  greatly 
differs  from  that  distinguished  writer  as  to  the  question — what 
is  virtue  in  itself?  Both  maintain  that  the  bare  contemplation 
of  certain  actions,  apart  from  all  express  or  even  tacit  reference  to 
general  rules  or  principles,  is  sulhcient  to  give  us,  by  means  of 
the  attendant  emotions,  the  notions  of  virtue  and  vice.  ^  We 
call  an  object  red  which  produces  in  us  a  certain  sensation. 
Exactly  in  the  same  manner,  we  call  an  action  right  or  wrong 
which  produces  in  us  a  eertain  emotion,'  an  emotion  of  moral 
approbation  or  the  reverse.  It  is  evident  that  although  the 
author  admits  that  an  *  intellectual  perception,  or  conception,' 
precedes  all  our  emotions,  both  moral  and  others,  (without 
which  indeed  the  mind  could  no  more  have  an  action  in  its 
view’,  than  the  blind  eye  could  see  a  material  object,)  he  sup¬ 
poses  no  such  mental  operation  as  w’ould  amount  to  that  cogni¬ 
zance  of  relations  in  which  the  pure  or  elementary  acts  of 
reason  appear  to  consist.  The  moral  emotion  is  consequent  on 
the  mere  isolated  view  of  the  conduct  of  others.  Some  action  of 
theirs,  viewed  as  detached  from  all  its  bearings,  is  immediately 
followed  by  our  approval  or  disproval :  w  e  contemplate  tbe  action 
w  ith  no  more  exercise  of  the  power  of  perceiving  co-existing  re¬ 
lations,  than  though  we,  for  the  first  time,  saw  a  body  fall  to 
the  earth,  and  took  cognizance  only  of  the  bare  event.  Is  this 
theory  borne  out  by  facts?  It  would  certainly  seem  that,  in 
children,  the  moral  sensibilities,  both  in  reference  to  their 
ow  n  conduct  and  that  of  others,  are  developed  in  proportion  to 
their  pow’cr  of  perceiving  certain  relations  in  wdiich  actions  can 
be  viewed ;  that  is  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  reason. 
Consciousness,  also,  in  after  years,  appears,  w  e  think,  to  testify 
that  we  can  hardly  frame  to  ourselves  the  conception  of  a  moral 
action  as  a  mere  abstract  antecedent  to  emotion  :  the  action 
always  presents  itself  to  our  contemplation,  in  connection  with 
surrounding  circumstances,  and  relations.  Whether  the  notion 
'f'ightj  and  the  notion  wrongs  be  completely  formed,  or  not, 
before  emotion  has  been  felt,  either  in  the  form  of  complacency 
or  aversion,  it  appears  to  us,  at  all  events,  that  reason  (w’e  do 
not  say  a  process  of  reasoning)  cannot  be  excluded  from  some 
share  in  producing  the  result. 
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That  there  is  some  operation  of  the  rational  faculty  in  the 
formation  of  our  moral  notions,  appears  to  be  very  generally 
admitted,  and  is  the  doctrine  of  several  of  the  best  recent  writers. 
By  some,  reason  is  supposed  to  comprehend  the  relations  in 
winch  moral  agents  are  placed,  and,  when  these  relations  are 
contemplated  in  coimcxioii  with  certain  actions,  or  dispositions 
of  these  agents,  we  feel  moral  approbation  or  disapprobation,  bv 
an  ultimate  law  of  the  mind.  Thus,  we  comprehend  by  reason, 
it  would  be  said,  the  relation  subsisting  between  a  recipient  of 
benefits  and  a  voluntary  disinterested  benefactor;  and,  in  con¬ 
templating  ingratitude  in  the  recipient,  w  e  cannot  help  feeling 
an  emotion  of  dissatisfaction  or  disapprobation.  And,  generallv, 
a  conception  of  various  relations  of  moral  beings,  in  connexion 
with  that  of  certain  actions,  is  immediately  followed  by  an  emo¬ 
tion,  after  feeling  which  we  pronounce  the  action  good  or  bad. 
On  this  principle,  reason  and  emotion  seem  to  run,  as  it  were, 
into  one  point  to  produce  the  result.  This  is  the  view  of  Dr. 
Waylaud,  whose  work  on  ^  Moral  Science^  we  hope  to  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  noticing.  The  difference  between  this 
theory  of  the  moral  faculty  and  that  of  our  author,  is,  that  the 
former  makes  a  perception  of  the  relations  of  moral  beings  to 
precede  the  emotions,  wdiich  perception  the  latter  discards. 
Both  theories,  howeycr,  find  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  moral  obli¬ 
gation  in  our  emotions.  Dr.  Payne  advocates  the  doctrine  that 
reason  takes  cognizance  of  relations ;  but  he  speaks  of  '  moral 
jud  gments,'  as  giving  us  the  notions  of  right  and  wrong  pre¬ 
viously,  in  the  order  of  nature,  to  the  emotions  arising.  Way- 
land  would  object  to  this  view%  outlie  ground  that  when  we  unite 
a  subject  and  predicate  together  in  a  judgment,  we  already  have 
the  notions  which  are  signified  by  these  tw  o  terms :  for  if  wc  say 
'  this  action  is  right,^  we  have  already  the  notion  right ;  as  we 
have  the  notion  green,  when  we  say  ^  the  grass  is  green.^  Joutiroi, 
with  the  phraseology  of  another  school,  places  the  notion  of  moral 
distinctions  in  a  light  not  very  different  from  that  of  Waylaud; 
namely,  as  arising  from  a  certain  blending  of  reason  and  moral 
sensibility,  in  reference  to  the  idea  of  ^  uniyersal  order.' 

The  following  are  Mr.  Spalding's  yiews  with  respect  to  con¬ 
science  ;  wdiose  operations  he  regards  as  requiring  previous 
notions  of  right  and  WTOug  derived  from  a  view  of  the  conduct 
of  others. 

*  It  is  admitted  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  gain  our  notions  of 
virtue  and  vice  from  the  emotions  of  moral  self- approbation  and 
remorse ;  because  neither  virtue  nor  vice  can  exist  where  there  is  no 
notion  of  either ;  and  as  these  emotions  are  always  consequent  on 
virtue  and  vice,  they  must  also  be  consequent  on  our  notions  respect¬ 
ing  the  same.  But  these  remarks  will  not  apply  to  those  moral  emo- 
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tions  which  arise  from  our  consideration  of  the  conduct  of  others. 
It  is  to  these  emotions  that  we  must  look  for  our  primary  notions  of 
virtue.’ 

If  we  rightly  understand  these  and  other  remarks  of  the  author 
on  the  subject  of  conscience,  he  is  of  opinion  that  its  emotions 
cannot  give  us  ideas  of  good  and  evil,  unless  in  so  far  as  these 
emotions  are  dependent  on  our  moral  ideas  already  formed  by 
contemplating  the  conduct  of  otliers.  Our  spontaneous  moral 
approbation  and  disapprobation  of  the  actions  of  our  fellow-beings 
give  us  primary  notions  of  right  and  wrong ;  but  we  never  could, 
by  any  possibility,  have  these  notions  in  connexion  with  any 
feeling  of  self-approbation  or  self-condemnation,  unless  we  had 
first  obtained  them  from  the  above  source.  Now  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  it  would  follow  that  a  solitaiy  human  being,  whatever 
intelligence  he  might  possess,  could  never,  by  means  of  his  own 
moral  nature,  acquire  the  notion  of  moral  obligation.  This  is 
certainly  opposed  to  the  general  opinion  of  ethical  writers:  who 
have  considered  one  department  of  morals  to  be  the  relation  of 
man  to  himself y  from  whieh  they  deduce  rules  of  personal  morality, 
such  Jis  would  belong  to  one  shut  up  in  a  desert  island.  Those 
w  ho  doubt  that  there  is  such  a  branch  of  natural  ethics,  sliould 
read  the  writings  of  Epictetus,  or  Marcus  Aurelius.  A  human 
being  supposed  to  be  situated  as  described,  would,  moreover, 
sustain  relations  to  his  Maker,  which  would  not  be  altered  by 
the  fact  of  his  isolated  existence  ;  and  whieh,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
suppose,  might  be  perceived  without  the  contingent  that  there 
should  be  more  than  one  human  being.  If  the  conception  of 
certain  actions  as  belonging  to  another,  gives  rise  to  approving 
or  condemning  emotions  in  us,  what  reason  is  there  why  the 
conception  of  actions  as  our  own,  should  not  be  followed  by 
self-approving  or  self-condemning  emotions?  Otherwise,  if  we 
imagine  a  perfect  creature  alone  in  the  creation,  and  intelligently 
adoring  his  Creator,  w  e  must  conclude  that  he  could  feel  no  such 
consciousness  of  doing  right  as  should  encourage  him  to  continue 
in  this  his  path  of  duty. 

On  the  subject  of  natural  ethics,  we  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr. 
Spalding  dissents  from  the  opinion  that  the  introduction  of  moral 
evil  into  the  world  has  affected  the  intellectual  powers  and  the 
moral  constitution  of  man,  to  an  extent  which  renders  almost 
useless  any  attempt  to  discover  a  correct  theory  of  morals  from 
an  examination  of  the  human  mind.  We  quote  the  following 
remarks  : — 

‘  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  depravation  of  man’s  nature,  all  sub¬ 
jects  would  have  been  considered  worthless  in  comparison  with 
ethics.  The  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  matter  would  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  subject  which  teaches 
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man  the  original  dignity  of  his  nature,  its  capacities  for  virtue,  its 
relationship  to  God,  and  its  capabilities  of  continued  and  eternal 
development  in  moral  power.  The  most  obvious  effect,  then,’  of  the 
fall,  is  to  turn  men’s  minds  away  from  the  contemplation  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  :  man  *  does  not  like  to  retain  God  in  his  knowledge.’  It  is 
important,  however,  to  distinguish  between  general  and  particular 
consequences.  The  real  question  is,  not  what  have  been  its  effects 
on  man  in  general,  but  what  effect  it  has  had  on  the  minds  of  those 
whose  attention  has  been  specially  turned  to  the  subject;  those 
whose  aversion  to  the  subject  has  been  counteracted,  from  whatever 
source  that  counteraction  has  arisen.  That  in  general  their  conclu. 
sions  have  not  been  vitiated  by  depravity,  or  other  causes,  may  be 
argued  on  many  grounds,  and  especially  from  the  great  majority  of 
the  lessons  which  they  inculcate.  In  lact,  ethical  writers  with  but 
very  few  exceptions,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  do  not  con¬ 
tend  for  any  state  of  mind  as  virtuous,  which  is  not,  in  one  relation 
or  other,  represented  as  virtuous  in  the  Bible.  That  they  have  not 
agreed  on  some  higher  parts  of  the  system,  must  be  admitted.  The 
reason  is  that  the  subject  is  one  of  immense  difficulty.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  science  there  is  a  diversity 
of  opinion.  There  is  no  such  diversity  of  opinion,  however,  on 
what  is  most  important  to  the  interests  of  man.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
striking  difference  as  to  the  source  of  our  notions  of  virtue  and  vice; 
but  as  to  the  notions  themselves,  thi're  is  a  striking  conformity.  Men 
in  different  ages,  in  different  countries,  with  various  temperaments, 
of  opposite  character,  while  differing  with  regard  to  the  rank  of  par¬ 
ticular  virtues,  all  agree  upon  the  broad  distinction  between  moral 
good  and  evil.  This  striking  agreement,  therefore,  on  so  important 
a  subject,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  God  has  written  the  broad  line  of 
duty  in  deepest  characters  in  the  human  mind.  If,  indeed,  man  could 
cease  to  know  the  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice,  he  would  be 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  brute,  and  his  responsibility  would  be 
at  an  end.’ 

The  question,  however,  to  which  Mr.  Spalding  proposes  more 
particularly  to  apply  himself,  is  that  wdiich  relates  to  the 
nature  of  virtue.  Our  readers  will  be  aware  that  this  is  an 
inquiry  w  hich  has  for  its  object  to  discover  that  state  of  mind,  in 
a  moral  agent,  to  which  we  apply  the  epithet  virtuous.  This 
problem  is,  of  course,  quite  distinct  from  the  former;  in  which 
the  question  was,  by  wdiat  faculty  or  faculties  of  the  mind  do  we 
acquire  the  notion  of  virtue?  Our  author  admits  that  there  is 
truth  in  the  statements ;  virtue  is  that  which  tends  to  produce 
the  greatest  personal  happiness ;  it  is  a  mean  between  two 
extremes;  it  is  that  which  causes  moral  approbation  of  ourselves 
or  of  others ;  it  is  useful  to  mankind  :  but  he  justly  regards 
these  facts  as  only  partial  and  inadequate  answers  to  the 
question,  what  is  virtue?  In  advancing  towards  the  exposition 
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of  his  own  views  on  the  subject,  he  properly  distinguishes 
between  outward  actions  and  the  state  of  mind  witli  which  they 
are  performed.  For  it  is  evident  that  the  same  actions,  merely 
as  to  what  we  may  term  the  matter  of  them,  are  comp^atible  with 
verv  different  subjective  conditions  or  states  of  mind  in  the 
agents. 

*  The  mother  who  sacrifices  her  child  to  false  gods,  may  feel  the 
highest  complacency  when  she  reflects  on  her  conduct,  because  it  is 
considered  by  her  as  the  decisive  evidence  of  her  consecration  to 
those  idols  which  she  vainly  adores.  The  inhabitant  of  Europe 
feels  the  greatest  horror  and  indignation  at  such  crime ;  but  it  is 
only  because  to  him  such  an  action  is  the  index  to  a  very  different 
state  of  mind.  He  understands,  in  some  measure,  the  relations  in 
which  he  is  placed;  he  knows  that  God  abhors  such  sacrilices  ;  he 
sees  in  the  natural  and  instantaneous  tenderness  of  a  mother’s  bosom 
towards  her  hapless  offspring,  not  only  the  expression  of  the  Divine 
will,  but  also  the  overflowing  goodness  of  the  Divine  mind  itself, 
toward  the  same  object ;  and  therefore  he  cannot  but  regard  such  an 
action  as  a  certain  indication  of  the  want  of  that  love  from  which 
perhaps,  in  some  instances,  it  actually  proceeds.  The  Hottentot 
does  not  therefore  approve  of  what  is  wrong.  Man,  whether  civilized 
or  uncivilized,  approves  of  devotion  to  God ;  the  judgment  respecting 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  displayed  is  different ;  the  one  con¬ 
ceives  it  to  be  evinced  in  a  mode  which  is  uniformly  the  effect  of 
vice  in  the  country  to  which  the  other  belongs,  and  the  latter  cannot 
but  hold  it  in  detestation  and  abhorrence.’ 

The  above  just  remarks  illustrate  the  obvious  importance  of 
distinguishing  between  what  the  agent  docs,  and  the  agent 
himself :  an  action,  viewed  objectively,  may  be  conformable  to  the 
highest  relations  in  wdiich  man  is  placed ;  while  the  agent’s  state  of 
mind  may  be  deficient,  or  wrong.  On  the  other  haiul,  the  agent’s 
intention  may  be  right,  w  hile  the  action  itself  is  not  conformable 
to  the  moral  order  of  the  universe,  that  is,  to  the  relations  of  the 
agent.  Again  :  for  an  agent  to  be  moral,  he  must  be  rational,  and 
voluntary  :  to  be  virtuous  in  the  highest  sense,  both  his  inten¬ 
tion,  and  his  action  itself,  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  various 
relations  in  which  he  is  placed.  An  agent  may  act  from  a  right 
motive,  while  he  may  err  in  the  manner  in  which  he  carries  his 
intention  out  into  act.  On  this  distinction,  which,  in  some  of 
its  bearings,  involves  considerations  which  have  always  been 
perplexing  and  painful  to  reflective  minds,  it  will  be,  allowed 
that,  at  all  events,  Mr.  Spalding  makes  some  luminous  and  dis¬ 
criminating  remarks,  founded  on  an  instance  recorded  by  Dr. 
Adam  Smith,  and  on  the  case  of  infant  immolation  among  pagans. 

In  his  chapter  on  ancient  systems  of  morals,  our  author  re¬ 
views  the  definitions  of  virtue  given  by  Aristotle,  Epicurus,  and 
the  school  of  Zeno.  He  regards  their  theories  that  virtue  con- 
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sists  in  a  certain  mediocrity  of  the  affections,  or  in  seeking  an 
a^eeable  life,  or  in  living  conformably  to  the  law  of  nature,  as 
either  deficient,  or  erroneous,  or  obscure ;  but  he,  nevertheless, 
pays  a  high  and  desenxd  compliment  to  the  superior  elevation 
and  sublimity  of  the  morals  of  the  Porch.  He  next  discusses 
the  opinions  of  some  of  the  modern  writers  on  the  nature  of 
virtue  ;  Clarke,  Wollaston,  Payne,  Hutcheson,  Edwards,  Hume, 
and  Brown :  who  have,  respectively,  placed  the  essence  of  virtue 
in  acting  conformably  to  the  fitness  of  things,  or  to  truth,  or  to 
the  relation  in  which  we  are  placed,  in  universal  benevolence, 
in  what  is  the  same  thing  benevolence  to  being  in  general,  in  a 
utility  which  excites  approbation,  and  in  the  relation  of  certain 
actions  to  certain  emotions.  To  each  of  these  theories  Mr. 
Spalding  more  or  less  objects,  though  his  own  views  on  the 
nature  of  virtue  come  nearest  to  those  of  Hutcheson  and  Ed¬ 
wards,  who  make  it  to  consist  in  universal  benevolence.  He 
excepts  against  Dr.  Payne’s  definition,  which  is  nearly  identical 
with  that  of  Clarke  Jind  others,  that  it  would  render  mere  patho¬ 
logical  affections  virtuous :  thus  the  desire  of  knowledge,  for 
example,  though  in  harmony  with  our  relative  situation’  is 
not  necessarily  virtuous.  ^  Virtue,’  says  our  author,  ^  must 
lie,  not  in  the  conformity  merely,  but  in  the  state  of  mind 
which  produces  it.’  Now  if  we  understand  Dr.  Payne  aright, 
this  is  exactly  what  he  would  say :  maintaining  that  virtue 
is  such  a  conformity  of  man’s  affections  and  actions  to  the 
relations  in  which  he  stands,  as  is  produced  by  a  voluntary  aim 
to  do  right.  We  observe,  also,  that,  in  connection  with  the 
above  remark  of  the  author,  he  states  that  Dr.  Payne  is  ^  not  of 
the  intellectual  school’  of  morals :  this,  however,  is  incorrect 
according  to  Mr.  Spalding’s  own  description  of  that  school  as 
holding  that  right  and  wrong  are  perceived  directly  by  the 
understanding.  For,  as  we  have  seen  above,  Dr.  Payne  clearly 
maintains  that  moral  judgments  must  always  precede  moral 
emotions.  It  is  probable  that  this  writer’s  views  of  conscience  as 
•strictly  an  emotion,  though  consequent  on  moral  judgment,  may 
have  led  Mr.  Spalding  into  this  oversight.  Whatever  view  we 
may  take  of  the  theory  that  conscience  is  an  emotion,  and  that 
our  notions  of  right  and  wTong  originate  purely  in  judgment,  it 
is  evident  that  the  two  statements  are  by  no  means  incompatible. 
The  disadvantages  under  which  the  lamented  author  of  the 
interesting  volume  before  us  composed  it,  (for  he  was  awmy  from 
home,  and  in  a  foreign  country,)  and  the  fact  of  its  posthumous 
publication,  demand  that  a  candid  interpretation  should  be  put 
on  these  and  some  other  blemishes  which  would,  probably,  have 
disappeared  under  the  final  revision  and  editorship  of  the 
author  himself :  we  allude  to  errors  in  the  orthography  of  proper 
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names,  and  occasional  confusion  of  sense,  possibly  arising  from 
the  state  of  the  manuscript.  After  having  discussed  the  different 
theories  above  alluded  to,  our  author  proceeds  to  state  his  own 
views  of  the  nature  of  virtue,  which,  as  vve  have  before  remarked, 
he  regards  as  consisting  in  the  single  affection  of  benevoUnce, 

*  When  we  say  that  all  virtue  consists  in  the  supremacy  of  this  one 
affection,  it  must  be  carefully  remembered  that  we  do  not  wish  to 
deny  the  term  to  many  others  which  are  currently  esteemed  virtuous. 
The  proposition  we  wish  to  maintain  is  that  love,  chosen  by  the  mind 
as  its  governing  principle,  and  hence  giving  it  the  determination  to 
act  in  accordance  with  the  various  relations  in  which  we  are  placed, 
is  the  first  great  cause  of  these  moral  emotions ;  that  this  is  the 
original  source  to  which  all  other  virtuous  states  of  mind  must  be 
ultimately  referred  ;  and  that  these  latter  become  the  object  of  moral 
approbation  only  in  consequence  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stand 
to  the  great  principle  of  benevolence ;  apart  from  which  they  would 
possess  no  moral  virtue  whatever.  In  a  word,  just  as  we  have  showm 
that  actions  are  not  virtuous,  but  merely  the  evidence  of  a  virtuous 
state  of  mind,  so  certain  states  of  mind,  deemed  virtuous,  are  only  so 
many  evidences  that  we  possess  the  great  principle  of  love  to  God 
or  his  creatures.’ 

Since,  according  to  our  author,  vve  say  that  an  agent  has  done 
virtuously  when,  on  contemplating  his  conduct,  we  find  it  pro¬ 
ducing  in  us  a  certain  emotion,  (or  as  others  would  say  a  certain 
perception  of  relations,  or  a  certain  moral  judgment ;)  it  may  be 
contended  that,  if  virtue  and  benevolence  are  identical,  then 
whenever  w  e  thus  say  that  an  agent  has  acted  rightly,  we  ought 
to  have  in  our  minds  the  distinct  impression  that  his  impelling 
motive  was  benevolence.  Now  is  this  actually  the  case  ?  When 
the  truth  is  spoken,  for  instance,  or  an  act  of  justice  is  done,  no 
doubt  we  see  exemplified  a  general  principle  which  benefits 
society,  but  do  we  demand  that  the  idea  of  this  benefit  as  a 
motive,  shall  be  in  the  mind  of  the  agent,  before  we  pronounce 
his  conduct,  as  far  as  it  goes,  virtuous  ?  Suppose  a  person  in  a 
court  of  justice  giving  evidence  decidedly  against  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  interest  and  advantage,  and  that  we  could  know  that  no 
motive  is  present  to  his  mind  but  that  of  doing  what  is  right  in 
itself:  undoubtedly,  w^e  should  approve  Ins  conduct,  though  the 
notion  of  benevolence  docs  not  present  itself  in  connexion  with 
it.  Objections  of  this  kind  are  made  by  Butler,  Price,  and 
Brown,  to  the  theory  that  virtue  is  always  identical  with  bene¬ 
volence  ;  and  w  e  think  they  are  not  fully  rebutted  by  our  author. 
We  would  not,  however,  be  supposed  for  a  moment  to  question 
that  benevolence  to  man  is  an  essential  element  in  by  far  the 
p*cater  number  of  those  modes  of  conduct,  having  a  direct  bear¬ 
ing  on  society,  which  are  denominated  virtuous,  as  being  objects 
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of  universal  moral  approbation.  Much  less  would  we  hesitate 
to  admit  that  love  to  God  is  the  principle  which  alone  can  stamp 
human  agency  with  the  highest  character  of  virtue.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  it  ought  to  be  the  pervading  and  impelling  mo¬ 
tive  of  all  human  conduct,  as  it  most  perfectly  harmonizes  the 
human  soul  with  the  eternal  source  of  all  order  and  moral  beauty, 
and  renders  virtue  no  longer  an  abstraction,  but  a  [union  and  a 
communion,  as  it  were,  of  the  finite  with  the  infinite.  Still  there 
arc  degrees  of  conformity  with  the  relations  in  which  man  is 
placed,  that  is  degrees  of  virtue.  The  preponderance  of  con¬ 
science  when  it  just  turns  the  vibrating  btdance  in  favour  of 
right,  because  it  will  not  be  silenced,  is  different  from  a  ready, 
cheerful,  enlightened,  obedience,  emanating  from  devout  love 
to  God  as  the  source  of  all  moral  excellence,  the  fountain  of  all 
moral  law.  In  both  cases  the  human  agent  would  be  doing 
right ;  though  it  is  in  the  latter  case  only,  that  he  would  be 
doing  so  in  the  highest  sense.  In  this  case,  benevolence  tow  ards 
man,  also,  would  be  diffused  through  all  social  relations  to  the 
utmost  possible  extent.  On  these  principles,  we  cordially  sym¬ 
pathise  w  ith  the  author  in  the  prominence  he  has  given  to  bene¬ 
volence,  under  which  he  includes  love  to  God  and  man.  Of 
these  two  forms  of  the  general  disposition,  lie  has  given  various 
glowing  and  beautiful  illustrations. 

As  our  author  insists  largely  on  the  claim  of  ^  love^  to  God  and 
man  to  be  the  highest  principle  of  human  conduct,  and  so  exten- 
sivelv  deduces  from  it  the  duties  of  social  life,  he  of  course 
maintains  the  usefulness  of  virtue,  both  to  the  individual  and  to 
mankind  in  general.  While,  however,  he  recognizes  the  uniform 
tendency  of  virtue  to  promote  happiness,  he  rejects  the  theory 
that  a  moral  action  is  right  merely  on  account  of  its  utility ;  for 
if  so,  says  Mr.  Spalding,  we  should  find  that  whenever  we  con¬ 
template  our  owMi  actions,  or  those  of  others  w  ith  approbation, 
we  do  so  in  consequence  of  their  tendency  to  usefulness  being 
present  to  our  minds,  which  is  not  the  case.  We  approve  of 
gratitude  to  a  benefactor,  when  we  witness  it ;  we  think  of  the 
martyr  to  truth  and  principle  with  approbation ;  and  the  emo¬ 
tion  arises  in  us,  instjintaneously,  without  any  immediate  vie>v 
of  the  real  tendency  of  the  actions  to  benefit  society. 

We  should  be  glad,  if  our  limits  permitted,  to  follow  the  author 
in  other  illustrations  of  the  principle  of  benevolence,  which  he 
traces  through  a  variety  of  duties.  This  development  of  the 
general  principle  occupies,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
larger  portion  of  the  volume,  and  is  exhibited  in  numerous  pas¬ 
sages  of  genuine  eloquence.  We  are  bound  in  justice  to  say 
that  the  extracts  we  have  given  are  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as 
specimens  of  the  greatest  power  and  beauty.  The  delineation 
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in  the  eleventh  ehapter,  corresponding  to  the  heading,  ‘  Love 
personified  in  the  Sanoiir,^  and  the  closing  pages  of  the  volume, 
which  treat  of  the  ^  future  triumphs  of  Christianity,'  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  worthy  of  attention  :  but  throughout  the  whole  work  there 
is  an  elevation  of  thought  and  of  sentiment  which  are  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  recommend  it  to  the  intelligent  and  reflective.  We 
can  assure  the  reader  that,  although  embracing  the  most  difficult 
points  of  a  difficult  subject,  it  is  anything  but  a  dt'y  book.  The 
author  writes  w  ith  the  glowing  w  armth  of  one  whose  whole  heart 
is  in  his  subject ;  sometimes  with  an  intense  ardour  of  feeling. 
The  book  is,  on  this  account,  of  a  more  popular  cast  than  is  usual 
with  treatises  on  the  principles  of  ethics ;  though  it  often  dis¬ 
cusses  principles  ably  and  profoundly.  It  also  exhibits  more 
successfully,  we  think,  than  is  sometimes  done,  the  relation 
which  subsists  between  Christianity  and  the  moral  nature  of 
man :  illustrating  the  real  harmony  of  the  Christian  precepts 
with  the  genuine  dictates  of  the  moral  faculty,  notwithstanding 
all  apparent  and  supposed  discordancies.  Tliough  some  of  the 
theories  advocated  may  be  regarded  <as  disputable,  involving  as 
they  do  points  on  wdiich  the  most  celebrated  inquirers  have  dif¬ 
fered,  and  though  some  allow  ances  must  be  made  for  the  work,  as 
a  posthumous  publication,  there  is  show  n,  in  its  investigations, 
a  talent  for  philosophical  discussion,  an  independence  of  mind, 
a  freedom  from  prejudice,  a  love  of  truth,  a  freshness  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  heart,  a  devout  and  benevolent  temper  of  mind,  which 
altogether  throw  a  charm  over  the  volume,  and  render  it  a  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  ethical  literature.  We  would  particularly 
recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  theological  students,  perfectly 
free  as  it  is  from  all  sectarian  and  party  feeling,  and  avoiding  as 
it  does  both  the  extremes  which,  as  we  have  already  shown,  it 
appears  to  us  tlnvt  different  writers  have  fallen  into,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  ethics.  The  enlarged  and  catholic  spirit  of  the  writer, 
we  may  add,  is  repeatedly  manifested ;  and  the  '  division  and 
strife'  which  are  too  often  witnessed  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
evidently  occasioned  much  grief  and  pain  to  a  mind  so  exquisitely 
attuned  to  the  harmonies  of  moral  truth  and  benevolence. 
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/  Art.  V. — 1.  A  Bill  to  Amend  two  Acts  passed  in  Ireland  for  the  better 
Education  of  Persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  and  for 
the  better  Government  of  the  College  established  at  Mnynooth  for  the 
Education  of  such  Persons;  and  also  an  Act  passed  in  the  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom  for  Amending  the  said  Two  Acts,  Ordered  by 
the  House  of  Commons  to  he  printed,  April  Zrd,  1845. 

2.  Resolutions  of  the  British  Anti- State-Church  Association  respecting 
the  Maynooth  Grant,  March  26M. 

3.  Resolutions  of  the  Committee  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England 
and  Wales  respecting  the  Maynooth  Grant,  March  \2th, 

4.  Resolutions  of  the  Committee  of  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland  respecting  the  Maynooth  Grant,  March  26. 

5.  Resolutions  of  the  Deputies  of  Protestant  Dissenters  of  the  three  Deno¬ 
minations  in  and  within  twelve  miles  of  London  respecting  the  May- 
hvoth  Grant,  April  9th. 

6.  Resolutions  of  the  General  Body  of  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers  of 
the  Three  Denominations  residing  in  and  about  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster  respecting  tlie  Maynooth  Grant,  April  \st. 

The  government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  in  some  respects  the 
most  extraordinary  which  has  ever  ruled  this  country.  Its  dis- 
.  tinction,  however,  is  not  of  a  proud  and  ennobling  order;  it 
does  not  consist  in  the  possession  of  pre-eminent  ability,  in  the 
breadth  and  capaciousness  of  the  views  entertained,  or  in 
the  consistency  of  its  measures  with  the  principles  avowed 
and  the  professions  with  which  it  took  office.  The  least  scru¬ 
pulous  of  its  advocates  will  scarcely  venture  to  found  its  claims 
on  these  grounds.  They  are  manifestly  foreign  from  the  merits 
of  the  existing  administration,  which,  nevertheless,  possesses  an 
unenviable  notoriety,  a  character  9iii  generis,  which  will  sepa¬ 
rate  it  from  all  others  in  the  judgment  of  an  impartial  and  discri¬ 
minating  posterity.  We  can  readily  imagine  the  perplexity  of 
some  future  student  of  political  history  who  shall  employ  him¬ 
self  in  the  investigation  of  these  times,  with  a  view  of  doing 
justice  to  the  men  by  whom  their  course  has  been  shaped. 
Commencing  with  the  advent  of  Earl  Grey  to  power,  and  pass¬ 
ing  onward  to  the  period  when  Lord  Melbourne  finally  resigned 
the  seals  of  office,  he  will  meet  w  ith  an  active  and  organized 
party,  stealthily  adapting  its  phraseology  to  the  altered  aspect 
of  the  times,  renouncing  the  title  by  which  it  had  been  known, 
discarding,  in  words  at  least,  some  of  the  dogmas  long  deemed 
essential  to  its  creed,  and  seeking,  under  the  guise  of  popu¬ 
lar  sympathies,  to  regain  its  forfeited  power  and  resusci¬ 
tate  the  spell  by  which  the  popular  mind  had  for  generations 
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been  bound.  Assisted  by  tlie  hesitancy  and  aristocmtical  pre¬ 
possessions  of  tlic  Whigs,  he  will  find  this  party  steadily  gather¬ 
ing  strength,  recruiting  itself  by  desertions  from  their  ranks, 
adroitly  availing  itself  of  their  blunders,  obstructing  many  good 
measures,  and  rendering  cordial  support  to  every  bad  one,  until  at 
length,  tlieir  rivals  having  worn  out  the  patience  of  a  deluded 
people,  the  triumph  was  completed  iu  their  own  accession  to 
power. 

Such  an  investigator  will  naturally  look  to  the  subsequent  his¬ 
tory  of  this  party  for  an  illustration  and  enforcement  of  the 
views  advocated  in  opposition.  It  would  be  deemed  an  insult 
to  their  memory — an  indignity  and  a  wrong,  to  suppose  that  iu 
the  one  case  they  would  belie  all  the  professions  they  had  made 
in  the  other, — that  their  passion  for  office  could  be  so  intense, 
their  recklessness  of  principle  so  marked,  as  to  induce  them  to 
do  the  w^ork  of  the  free-trader,  or  to  fraternize  w  ith  the  dissen¬ 
ter,  the  jew,  and  the  catholic.  And  yet,  w  hat  other  conclusion 
will  he  be  able  to  form  after  a  patient  and  laborious  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  elements  composing  this 
party  consisted  of  the  modern  representatives  of  the  old  Tory 
school,  and  the  pledge  they  gave  to  the  country  was  that  of 
protection  to  monopoly,  whether  in  the  senate,  the  market,  or 
the  church.  This  pledge  w  as  uttered  in  every  form  of  speech, 
and  was  reiterated  on  all  occasions.  Every  possible  sanction  w  as 
given  to  the  faith  of  their  credulous  adherents.  Men  of  the 
highest  note  and  of  the  most  authoritative  position  amongst 
them,  those  who  were  know  n  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  their 
leader, — nay,  that  leader  himself,  at  sundry  times,  when  he 
deemed  it  befitting  to  disclose  his  purpose,  bound  himself  hand 
and  foot  to  w  ork  out  the  policy  which  had  cramped  the  indus¬ 
trial  energies  of  the  people,  and  fed  the  bigotry  and  intolerance 
of  a  protestant  hierarchy.  These  were  the  professions  made,  the 
good  tidings  which  cheered  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  squire¬ 
archy  and  the  priests.  There  was  a  revival,  in  appearance  at 
least,  of  ancient  loyalty ;  not,  indeed,  to  the  person  of  the 
monarch,  but  to  those  interests  for  the  maintenance  of  which 
alone  the  monarchy  was  deemed  important.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  his  associates  were  summoned  to  a  special  vocation.  It  was 
theirs  to  arrest  the  revolutionary  course  of  events,  to  throw  back 
the  tide  of  democracy,  to  protect  the  home  market  from  foreign 
competition,  and  above  all  to  guard  the  established  church  from 
the  profane  hands  of  infidels,  dissenters,  and  catholics.  They 
took  office  on  these  conditions  ;  their  advent  to  powxr  wils 
hailed  on  this  account.  They  w’crc  to  be  the  regenerators  of 
their  times,  —  the  honest,  unflinching,  and  always-consistent 
friends  of  the  agricultural  interest  and  of  the  protestaut  ascen- 
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daiicy.  And  yet  what  have  we  seen  ?  IIow  have  these  pro¬ 
mises  been  fulfilled,  these  pledges  redeemed,  this  line  of  poliev 
worked  out  ?  What  has  been  the  result  of  the  vast  and  costfv 
efforts  which  were  made  to  secure  their  triumph  ?  For  the 
honour  of  our  common  nature,  we  are  Jishamcd  to  reply  to  our 
own  inquiries.  There  w^as  little  faith  in  public  men  left  amongst 
us,  before  this  last  and  most  disgraceful  defection ;  but  he 
must  be  strangely  ignorant  of  the  universal  conviction  of  the 
people,  who  now  ventures,  with  a  grave  countenance,  to  descant 
on  the  integrity  of  politicians,  or  to  calculate  on  public  virtue 
interposing  any  barrier  to  their  possession  of  pow  er.  The  great 
mass  of  the  people  would  laugh  to  scorn  the  man  who  should  so 
attempt  to  delude  them  ;  or  would  deem  him  so  simple-minded 
and  uninformed,  as  to  be  fit  only  for  the  regions  of  the  moon. 

We  are  far  from  thinking  this  a  light  matter.  It  weighs 
heavily  on  our  spirits,  and  throws  a  shade  over  the  prospects  of 
our  country  w  hich  w  e  would  gladly  see  removed.  The  reputation 
of  our  statesmen  is  public  property,  w  hich  cannot  be  damaged 
without  the  nation  being  a  loser.  It  is  no  mere  j)crsonal  thing, 
but  a  deep  fixed  inherent  evil,  which  will  show  itself  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  morbid  forms  throughout  the  body  politic.  Whatever  im¬ 
pairs  the  credit  or  destroys  eonfidenee  in  the  integrity  of  our 
rulers,  weakens  pidilic  morals,  and  facilitates  the  progress  of 
anarchy  and  scepticism.  The  national  mind  resents  in  such 
circumstances  the  semblance  of  virtue  as  an  insult  to  its  com¬ 
mon  sense,  and  either  ceases  to  feel  interest  in  public  affairs,  or 
looks  about  it  for  a  new  and  more  trustworthy  set  of  political 
leaders.  There  is  much  to  incline  it  to  the  former  course,  in 
which  case  its  liberties  are  saerificed  to  an  unprincipled  oli¬ 
garchy  :  w  hilst  the  latter  requires  an  enlightened  estimate  of  its 
rights,  and  a  conscientious  determination  to  maintain  them. 

That  some  of  the  measures  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  have  been  in  a 
right  direction  we  freely  admit,  but  this  admission  impairs  not 
the  force  of  our  regret,  at  the  irreparable  injury  he  has  done  to 
the  reputation  of  public  men.  The  benefits  of  his  administration 
are  his  disgrace  as  a  tory  minister.  The  boon  which  he  confers 
is  bestowed  at  the  cost  of  his  official  integrity.  lie  has  not  the 
manliness  cither  to  abide  by  his  former  professions,  or  to  avow 
the  change  which  circumstances  have  forced  upon  him,  but  is 
content  to  exercise  the  dictatorship  of  a  party,  at  the  price  of 
carrying  the  measures  of  his  opponents. 

A  singular  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  Bill  which 
he  has  just  submitted  to  parliament.  To  this  measure,  then 
in  prospect,  we  referred  last  month,  and  now  recur  to  the 
subject  with  feelings  of  earnest  solicitude  to  discharge  our 
duty  as  public  journalists  iu  wdiat  we  deem  a  momentous  crisis. 
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On  the  3nl  of  April,  the  premier  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  amend  the  Acts  relating  to  the  College  of  Maynooth,  and 
in  the  speech  with  which  he  prefaced  his  motion  detailed  the 
immediate  changes  which  he  contemplated,  without  committing 
himself  to  an  opinion,  yea  or  nay,  respecting  the  ulterior 
measures  which  might  grow  out  of  them.  On  these  he  ob- 
serted  a  discreet  if  not  an  honourable  silence,  and  our 
main  business  therefore  at  present  is  to  ascertain  the  precise 
nature  of  the  proposition  which  he  submitted  to  the  House,  and 
the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  the  reception  with  which  it  met. 

The  measure  of  the  premier  involved  three  things.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  provided  '  That  the  trustees  of  the  said  college  or 
seminary^  (we  copy  from  the  Bill)  ‘and  their  successors  for  ever, 
shall  be  one  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  of  *  The 
Trustees  of  Maynooth,'  and  by  that  name  shall  have  perpetual 
succession  and  a  common  seal.' '  This  corporation  is  empowered, 
notwithstanding  the  statutes  in  mortmain,  to  purchase  and 
enjoy  proi)crty,  whether  real  or  personal,  to  the  extent  of  £3,000 
a  year,  exclusive  of  the  property  already  acquired  by  the  trus¬ 
tees.  This  is  a  large  extension  of  the  power  previously  en¬ 
joyed,  and  gives  a  fixed  and  legal  chanicter  to  the  institution, 
deserving  of  grave  consideration. 

The  next  point  respects  the  provision  to  be  made  for  the 
salaries  of  professors  and  the  support  of  students,  and  here  we 
shall  best  compass  our  object,  which  is  a  fair  statement  of  the 
premier's  case,  by  quoting  his  own  words  as  reported  in  the 
<  Times'  of  April  4th  : — 

‘  I  next  address  myself,’  he  remarked,  ‘  to  the  provision  to  be 
made  for  the  chief  officers  of  the  college.  We  propose  that  there 
should  be  a  more  liberal  salary  as  compared  with  the  present  stipend 
of  the  president  and  professors.  As  I  before  said,  the  stipend  of 
each  individual  professor  does  not  now  exceed  £122  per  annum. 
Instead  of  defining  exactly  what  shall  be  the  amount  paid  to  each 
professor,  we  propose  to  allot  to  the  trustees  of  Maynooth  a  certain 
sum,  which  shall  be  placed  at  their  discretion  for  the  payment  of 
salaries.  That  sum  will  admit  of  a  payment  ol  £G(K)  or  £700  per 
annum  to  the  president  of  the  college  ;  ol  £260  or  £270  to  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  theology ;  and  of  £220  to  £2:i0  to  the  other  professors. 
We  propose,  therefore,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  £6000  shall  be 
allotted  to  the  trustees  for  making  provision  for  the  officers  of  the 
institution.  With  regard  to  the  students,  1  would  just  remind  the 
house  that  the  college,  generally  speaking,  is  divided  into  two  de¬ 
partments.  The  senior  department  consists  of  three  senior  classes  of 
what  may  be  called  divinity  students,  and  are  the  persons  from  w'hom 
a  selection  is  immediately  made  for  the  Homan  Catholic  priesthood. 
In  the  subordinate  division  of  the  college  there  arc  four  classes.  In 
addition  to  these  two  departments  are  twenty  senior  students,  who 
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have  passed  through  the  college  course  with  peculiar  credit,  called 
the  Dunboyne  students,  because  Lord  D'unboyne  bequeathed  about 
£500  a-year  towards  their  support.  They  are  selected  by  the  presi¬ 
dent,  and  allowed  to  remain  three  years ;  and  each  one  is  allowed 
£55  a-year,  of  which  sum  £25  goes  to  the  college  for  the  student’s 
support.  There  are  at  present  about  four  hundred  and  thirty  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  college,  divided  into  these  three  classes  :  the  Dunboyne 
students,  the  three  senior  classes  and  the  four  junior  classes.  \Ve 
propose  to  allot  to  each  of  the  Dunboyne  students — that  is,  to  twenty 
Dunboyne  students,  the  sum  of  £40  each  per  annum.  We  propose 
to  make  provision  on  the  whole  for  five  hundred  free  students — that 
there  shall  be  two  hundred  and  fifty  students  in  the  four  junior  clas¬ 
ses,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  three  senior  classes,  those  being 
divinity  students.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  to  be  twenty  Dunboyne 
students,  and  five  hundred  comprised  within  the  two  great  depart¬ 
ments.  We‘ propose  that  for  the  maintenance  ol  each  student,  to 
cover  the  expense  of  his  commons,  attendance,  and  other  charges, 
conseqiient  upon  academical  education,  a  sum  shall  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  trustees,  calculated  on  an  average  of  £28  per  annum 
for  each  student.  We  propose  that  to  each  of  the  students  in  the 
three  senior  classes,  the  sum  of  £20  per  annum  for  their  own 
personal  expenses  shall  be  allowed  separately.  This  will  require 
a  very  considerable  sum.  For  the  salaries  of  the  professors,  for  the 
provision  of  a  library,  and  for  other  expenses  of  that  nature,  that  a 
sum  not  exceeding  £6,000.  For  the  tw  enty  Dunboyne  students  at 
£40,  the  sum  of  £800  will  be  required.  The  allowance  for  the 
maintenance  of  five  hundred  students  in  the  two  departments,  and  of 
tho  twenty  Dunboyne  students,  at  £28  each,  will  amount  to  £14,560. 
The  allowance  of  £20  each  to  the  divinity  students  in  the  three 
senior  classes  will  make  £5,000.  Thus  w’c  have  a  total  for  the  an¬ 
nual  charge  on  account  of  the  establishn.ent  of  £26,360.  That  will 
not  be  in  addition  to  the  present  vote,  but  including  it.’ 

The  other  point  respects  the  repair  and  enlargement  of  the 
college  building,  for  which  a  grant  of  £30,000  is  proposed,  with 
an  additional  charge  in  perpetuOy  for  the  rej)airs  of  the  same,  to 
be  included  in  the  annual  estimates  of  the  Board  of  Works. 

Such  is,  in  brief,  the  measure  now  submitted  to  the  Britisli 
|)arliainent,  and  it  only  remains,  in  order  that  the  case  he 
clearly  understood,  that  the  visitorial  powers  created  by  the 
Bill  should  be  explained.  Referring  to  these.  Sir  Robert  re¬ 
marked  : — 

*  With  respect  to  the  visitorial  powers  of  the  college  at  present, 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  education,  it  is  exercised  by  certain 
judges,  by  parties  who  either  were  oiiginally  appointed  by  the  Act 
of  1795,  or  have  been  since  elected  to  fill  up  vacancies  as  they  have 
occurred  since  that  time.  Now  our  opinion  is  that  cx  officio  visitors 
are  incompetent.  We  propose  that  the  lord  chancellor  and  the 
judges  should  be  relieved  from  this  duty,  and  that  her  Majesty  shall 
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have  the  power  to  appoint  five  visitors,  in  addition  to  the  elected 
visitors.  But  then  we  do  not  propose  that  those  visitors  so  appointed 
shall  exercise  any  powers  of  visitation  other  than  the  present  visitors 
do.  We  propose,  however,  that  there  shall  be  bond  fide  visitations, 
and  that  they  shall  take  place  as  a  matter  of  course,  annually,  in¬ 
stead  of  triennially  as  is  now  the  case.  We  propose  also  that  the 
lord  lieutenant  should  have  the  power  of  directing  a  visitation  when¬ 
ever  he  may  think  proper.  But  observe  the  visitorial  powers  shall 
not  extend  to  any  matter  relating  to  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  We  will  not  spoil  this  Act  by  any  attempt  at 
'  undue  interference  with  such  matters.  Indeed,  it  would  be  utterly 
ineffective  for  any  good  purpose.  But  no  alteration  will  be  made  in 
the  visitorial  powers,  which  are  to  remain  and  be  exercised  as  at  pre¬ 
sent  in  all  matters  which  relate  to  the  exercise,  doctrine,  and  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  Roman  catholic  church.  This  visitorial  power,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  exercised  except  by  three  visitors  elected  by  the 
other  visitors ;  and  those  three  must  be  members  of  the  Roman 
catholic  church.^ 

We  have' thus  succinctly  stated  the  leading  features  of  a  mea¬ 
sure,  which,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  thoughtful  men,  the 
leader  of  the  conservative  party  has  commended  to  the  adoption 
of  the  legislature.  The  excitement  which  has  followed  cannot 
well  be  overrated.  It  extends  through  all  chisses,  partakes  of 
various  hues,  and  expresses  itself, — sometimes  in  language  of 
the  fiercest  intolerance,  sometimes  of  an  alfirmed  and  unreflect¬ 
ing  piety,  and  at  others  of  an  enlightened  conviction  of  the 
folly  and  wickedness  of  the  secular  power  attempting  to  legis¬ 
late  in  matters  of  religion.  Were  we  to  judge  of  the  measure 
from  the  arguments  which — with  two  or  three  honourable  ex¬ 
ceptions — were  adduced  against  it,  in  the  Commons  House,  we 
should  unhesitatingly  give  it  our  support,  for  any  thing  more 
flimsy  or  exceptionable,  than  the  reasoning  and  spirit  with  which 
it  has  been  met,  we  have  never  witnessed.  It  is  mjirvellous 
that  our  senators  should  have  retained  to  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  centur}^,  so  many  of  the  dogmas  and  so  much  of  the 
spirit  of  the  most  intolerant  age,  and  we  may  well  be  thankful,  in 
view  of  the  revelation  tlius  afforded,  for  the  protective  influences 
which  exempt  us  from  the  sufferings  experienced  by  our  fathers. 
If  we  had  to  choose  between  tlie  intolerant  bigotry  so  unblushingly 
avowed,  and  the  latidunarianism  on  which  the  ministerial  project 
is  based,  w'e  should  not  hesitate  in  our  preference  of  the  latter. 
In  comparison,  it  is  innocuous,  and  contains  within  itself 
some  corrective  elements,  tending  ultimately  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  system  wdiich  it  temporarily  extends.  But  we  are  not 
reduced  to  any  such  alternative.  We  protest  against  the  measure 
as  vicious  in  principle,  incompatible  with  the  legitimate  province 
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of  govcrnraent,  an  insult  to  tliose  to  whom  the  grant  is  tendered 
and  a  grievous  wrong  to  the  consciences  of  all  who  object  to 
any  appropriation  of  the  public  money  to  ecclesiastical  purposes. 
The  Consenative  minister  was  warmly  supported  by  the  leader 
of  the  Whig  section  of  the  House.  Lord  John  Russell,  with  all 
the  wjirmth  of  a  new  born  friendship — of  which  we  have  had 
several  instances  of  late — came  to  his  assistance,  and  the  temper 
of  his  speech  was  indicative  of  the  folly  of  those  dissenters  who 
look  to  his  lordship  as  the  beau  ideal  of  a  statesman.  He  was 
not  satisfied  with  aflirming  the  proposition  of  the  Premier,  but 
avowed  his  readiness  to  concur  in  any  measure  for  tlic  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  Romish  clergy  ;  and  that  too,  on  the  ground  of  his 
})refcrring  the  establishment  system,  to  the  voluntary  principle. 
His  words  should  be  deeply  pondered  by  every  dissenter: 

*  I  must  confess,’ said  his  lordship,  ‘  that,  with  those  gentlemen  who 
oppose  it  on  the  ground  that  both  in  the  proposal  itsell'of  settling  this 
grunt  by  Bilt,  making  it  a  permanent  endowment,  and  in  the  reasons 
the  right  honourable  gentlemen  gave  for  that  endowment,  there  is  an 
indication  of  further  measures  than  he  himself  proposed*  to  night,  or 
than  tke  measure  itself  contains, — I  say  that  with  them  I  am  inclined 
to  agree  so  far,  except  that,  although  aground  of  opposition  vnIiIi 
them,  it  is  a  ground  of  concurrence  upon  my  part.  The  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  stated  truly,  at  the  end  of  his  speech,  that  do  what 
you  w'ill,  the  priests  who  are  brought  up  in  the  Homan  Catholic  faith 
are  to  be  the  spiritual  guides  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people.  He 
urged,  I  think  most  truly  and  unanswerably,  that  if  that  is  to  be  the 
object,  it  is  your  interest  that  your  education  should  be  as  good, 
that  the  doctrines  taught  should  be  of  a  nature  as  much  to 
elevate,  that  the  education  should  be  of  a  character  as  much  to 
improve,  as  it  is  possible  by  education  to  improve,  the  character  of 
that  priesthood.  In  that  argument  I  fully  and  entirely  concur ;  and 
upon  that  ground  I  shall  be  most  willing  to  give  my  vote  in  favour  of 
the  proposal  of  the  government  to-night.  But  it  is  impossible  to  hear 
such  arguments  without  bearing  in  mind  the  whole  condition  of  Ire¬ 
land  as  it  respects  this  country.  Now  I  am  not  going  to  argue  whether 
even  with  respect  to  this  particular  question,  the  house  should  or  not 
adopt  the  motion  of  which  my  honourable  friend  near  me,  (Mr.  Ward) 
has  given  a  notice ;  but  this  I  say,  that  arguments  which  are  so 
sound,  and  as  I  think  so  incontrovertible,  to  induce  this  house  to 
found  an  endowment  for  the  education  of  the  Roman  catholic  priest¬ 
hood,  will  prove  upon  another  occasion  as  sound  and  as  incontro¬ 
vertible  with  respect  to  an  endowment  for  the  maintenance  of  that 
priesthood.  For  my  own  part,  preferring  most  strongly,  and  more 
and  more  by  reflection,  religious  establishments  to  that  which  is 
called  the  voluntary  principle.  I  am  anxious  to  see  the  spiritual, 
the  religious  instructors  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  ol  Ireland 
endowed  and  maintained  by  a  provision  furnished  by  the  state.  I  do 
•not  hesitate  to  give  that  opinion.  I  am  not  committing  any  person 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  I  am  speaking  independently  for  my- 
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self,  but  I  will  not  give  this  vote  misleading  any  one  by  the  notion, 
that  if  there  came  a  question  proposed  in  a  manner  in  which  I  should 
think  that  it  could  practically  and  properly  be  carried  into  effect,  for 
the  payment  of  the  Roman  catholic  priesthood,  I  should  not  think 
the  reasons  upon  which  I  shall  vote  to-night  equally  conclusive  to 
induce  me  to  concur  in  that  proposal.* 

Of  tlie  noble  member  for  London,  we  have  frequently  recorded 
our  opinion.  It  1ms  been  in  no  grudging  spirit  that  we  have 
admitted  the  value  of  his  past  services ;  or  sought  to  do  justice 
to  the  claims  of  the  Whigs  on  the  gratitude  of  their  countrymen. 
But  our  admiration  has  not  blinded  us  to  their  faults,  and  we  have 
long  felt,  what  his  lordship’s  speech, — illustrated  by  what  he  sub¬ 
sequently  remarked  in  support  of  Mr.  Ward’s  amendment — must 
now  render  evident  to  all  but  his  blindest  partizans,  that  the  time 
of  our  separation  has  come,  and  that  Whig  alliances  must  be 
renounced  iir  deference  to  the  higher  claims  of  religious  duty. 
We  have  no  disposition  or  right  to  censure  his  lordship’s  church- 
manship.  It  1ms  been  known  to  us  from  the  first,  and  1ms  never 
been  objected  to  as  invalidating  his  title  to  our  political  confi¬ 
dence.  But  the  case  is  materially  altered,  if  his  churehmanship 
involves  an  approval  and  suppoit  of  new  ecclesiastical  imposts, — 
the  organization,  in  fact,  of  another  establishment  at  the  cost, 
and  in  violation  of  the  principles  of  the  protestant  community. 
In  the  former  c«asc,  the  plea  of  antiquity  and  of  vested  interests 
might  be  alleged,  but  in  the  latter,  we  see  an  unblushing  sacrifice 
of  the  religious  to  the  secular,  a  profane  tampering  with  con¬ 
science  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  unrighteous  domination  of  the 
Irish  church.  It  will  be  for  dissenters  to  sav,  whether  such  a 
course  is  compatible  with  their  continued  support  of  his  lordship 
as  a  political  chief.  Our  own  decision  is  in  the  negative,  and 
we  have  strong  confidence  that  this  decision  will  speedily  be 
adopted  by  the  great  majority  of  our  friends.  We  know 
what  may  be  said — w  hat  probably  will  be  said — against  this, 
nor  are  we  unapprised  of  its  force,  but  w  e  know  also  that  we 
have  rcndercHl  to  the  Whigs  an  ample  return  for  the  services 
thev  have  done  us.  It  is  notorious — and  the  fact  should 
serve  to  moderate  the  superciliousness  of  some  Whig  leaders — 
that  the  dissenters  of  Great  Britain  constitute  the  strength  of 
the  liberal  party.  Their  support  is  more  essential  to  Lord  John, 
than  his  advocacy  is  to  them ;  and  he  may  yet  live  to  feel,  that 
in  violatiiig  their  consciences,  and  imposing  on  them  additional 
church  burdens,  he  is  only  cutting  away  the  ground  from  beneath 
his  own  feet,  and  rendering  himself  as  pow  erless  as  his  position  is 
a  false  one.  We  have  been  willing  to  bear  w  ith  the  churchman- 
ship  of  our  Whig  allies.  Whether  right  or  not  wc  have  acqui¬ 
esced  in  their  protection  of  the  existing  hierarchies ;  but  it  is  a 
totally  different  thing  now  that  we  are  called  on  to  submit  to  the 
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organization  of  n  third  establishment,  for  which,  neither  the 
plea  of  antiquity,  nor  that  of  truth,  can  be  urged.  In  a  house 
of  330,  there  was  only  one  member  found  to  protest  against  the 
measure,  on  its  introduction,  as  an  act  of  injustice  to  tlie  British 
people,  and  that  member,  to  his  honour  be  it  said,  was  Mr. 
Thomas  Buncombe.  Though  unconnected  with  dissenters,  he 
took  a  clear,  straightforward,  and  honest  view  of  the  case,  and 
Vith  the  manly  bearing  which  is  characteristic  of  his  public  life, 
he  at  once  avowed,  that  he,  '  would  oppose  the  motion,  because 
the  vote  was  permanent  in  its  character,  on  account  of  the 
sources  from  which  the  money  was  to  be  drawn,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied.  It  was 
impossible  not  to  sec  that  the  vote  was  intended  as  part  of  a 
scheme  for  the  endowment  of  another  church  establislnnent  in 
Ireland,  to  which  the  great  majority  of  the  people  in  this  country 
did  not  subscribe.  The  measure  had  been  called*  a  restitution ; 
he  thought  it  an  aggravated  plunder ;  it  might  have  been  called 
a  restitution  had  it  been  a  measure  for  suppressing  the  esta¬ 
blished  churcli  in  Ireland,  and  appropriating  its  funds  to  general 
education.  lie  denied  that  it  was  a  mere  question  of  degree; 
it  was  a  question  of  principle.  They  found  this  vote  an  annual 
one,  and  they  had  no  more  right  to  make  it  permanent  than 
they  had  to  do  the  same  with  the  Mutiny  Act  or  the  supplies. 
Oil  the  voluntary  principle  he  should  give  his  vote  against  the 
motion,  to  which,  in  justice  to  a  large  portion  of  his  constituents, 
he  could  not  give  his  assent.' 

The  motion  of  the  premier  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  102  ; 
the  numbers  being  216  for,  and  114  against  it.  This  result  w  as 
anticipated,  and  became  the  signal  for  immediate  and  intense 
agitation.  ^Meetings  were  held  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  and  amongst  the  latter  Methodists, 
Independents  and  Baptists  were  instantly  on  the  alert.  The 
most  moderate  amongst  ourselves  were  foremost  in  the  agi¬ 
tation,  and  spoke  with  an  irritability  and  violence  strangely  in 
contrast  with  the  censures  they  had  been  accustomed  to  pass  on 
their  brethren.  Thousands  of  petitions  were  forwarded  against 
the  measure,  a  large  proportion  of  which  distinctly  repudiated 
the  right  of  the  legislature  to  vote  public  money  for  the  support 
of  any  class  of  religionists  whatsoever.  Efforts  w  ere  also  made 
to  obtain  time  in  order  to  allow'  a  fair  opportunity  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  public  feeling,  but  the  minister  was  immovable,  and 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  w  as  therefore  moved  for  on  the 
10th  of  April. 

Of  the  protracted  debate  which  followed,  it  would  be  idle  to 
attempt  an  analysis.  It  affords  us  little  satisfaction,  and  was 
marked,  even  beyond  the  ordinary  course  of  parliamentary  dis¬ 
cussions,  by  a  singular  misapprehension  of  the  matter  in  debate, 
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an  almost  absolute  avoidance  of  the  principle  involved,  and  the 
grossest  possible  misconception  of  the  ground  of  opposition  on 
the  part  of  protestant  dissenters.  Men  of  various  political  creeds, 
tories,  whigs  and  radicals  vied  with  each  other  in  the  zeal  of 
their  advocacy,  occasionally  enlivening  their  otherwise  dull 
harangues  by  party  criminations,  or  the  spleen  of  personal 
invective.  Division  of  opinion  was  much  more  marked  on  the 
conservative  than  on  the  liberal  side  of  the  House.  Lord  John* 
Russell,  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  Sir  George  Grey  spoke  the  senti¬ 
ments  and  gave  a  tone  to  the  policy  of  their  followers,  while 
Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Roebuck  and  other  radicals  were  sufficiently 
infatuated  to  lend  their  support  to  a  measure  which,  if  carried 
out  to  its  legitimate  results,  will  raise  up  another  formidable 
barrier  to  the  progress  of  freedom,  and  the  social  welfare  of  the 
empire.  A  more  illusive  plea  than  that  wdiich  was  urged  by  the 
liberal  members,  in  defence  of  their  votes,  was  never  heard  in 
parliament.  Ireland,  it  w.as  said,  has  been  misgoverned,  the 
catholic  population  has  been  oppressed,  the  rights  of  the  many 
have  been  sacrifieed  to  the  interests  of  the  few',  religion  and 
sound  policy  have  been  equally  violated  by  the  maintenance  of  a 
protestant  hierarchy  which  the  people  spurned,  out  of  funds 
taken  from  the  people's  church ; — and,  therefore,  such  was  the 
non-sequitur  of  our  legislators, — it  was  seemly  and  righteous  to 
make  all  other  religionists  contribute  to  the  support  of  an  cc- 
clesiastical  institute  w  hich  they  deemed  unscriptural  and  injurious 
— a  fountain  of  error,  a  fruitful  source  of  superstition  and  social 
debasement.  One  wrong  was  appealed  to  in  justification  of 
another ;  the  outrage  committed  on  the  catholic  was  adduced  in 
>’indieation  of  that  proposed  on  the  protestant.  The  misgoveni- 
ment  of  centuries  w  as  to  be  atoned  for  by  the  peq)et ration  of  a 
new'  wrong  of  a  precisely  similar  character,  only  on  a  difierent 
class  of  her  Majesty's  subjects.  Protestant  ascendancy  w'as  to  give 
place,  not  to  equality,  for  of  that  we  arc  the  advocates,  but  to 
the  extension  of  the  vicious  principle  of  religious  patronage  to 
the  catholic  population.  As  they  had  loudly  and  justly  com- 
plained  of  the  inequity  of  being  compelled  to  support  a  church 
which  they  disapproved,  their  rcmopstranccs  are  met  by  a  pro¬ 
position,  not  to  relieve  them  from  this  burden,  but  to  subject 
the  protestant  community  to  the  same  intolerable  load.  The 
viciousness  of  the  plan,  and  the  hollowness  of  the  pretexts  by 
which  it  W'as  enforced  arc  seen  out  of  doors.  The  common  sense 
of  the  nation  protests  against  the  injustice,  w  hilst  our  senators 
in  utter  contempt  of  the  popular  will,  amuse  themselves  with 
the  flimsiest  pleas  which  a  shallow  philosophy  can  furnish. 

Wc  admit  the  many  and  grievous  wrongs  of  Ireland.  When 
other  voices  were  silent  w'e  denounced  them,  and  pleaded. 
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honestly  at  least,  that  our  catholic  fellow  countrymen  were 
entitled  equally  with  ourselves  to  share  the  privilege  of  the 
British  constitution.  For  these  rights,  to  the  utmost  limit,  we 
are  still  prepared  to  contend.  The  constitution  is  theirs  as 
well  as  ours,  and  he  is  no  friend  to  popular  freedom  who  would 
exclude  from  its  pale,  or  deprive  of  a  fraction  of  its  benefits, 
the  worshippers  in  any  temple,  or  the  abettors  of  any  religious 
•creed.  We  have,  however,  yet  to  learn  that  this  has  any  thing 
to  do  with  a  public  endowment  of  the  church,  or  with  the 
training  of  the  priesthood  of  the  papacy.  To  the  former,  its 
adherents  are  entitled  by  the  common  tenure  of  citizenship, 
while  from  the  latter,  they  arc  debarred  by  the  sacredness  of 
conscience  and  the  voluntary  nature  of  religion.  Let  right 
be  done  to  Ireland.  Let  it  be  done  in  a  generous  and  con¬ 
fiding  spirit.  Let  it  be  done  under  a  sense  of  our  past  mis¬ 
deeds,  and  with  a  liberality  w  hich  betokens  repentance  as  well 
as  justice.  The  first  step,  however,  in  this  line  of  policy,  the 
only  one  consistent  with  sound  prineiplc  and  enlightened 
legislation,  is  the  entire  extinction  of  the  protestant  hierarchy 
of  that  country.  This  is  the  bane  of  Ireland,  the  outward 
aud  visible  token  of  her  misrule  and  degradation.  It  stands 
out  before  the  eye  of  Europe,  an  anomaly  w  hich  no  reasoning 
can  justify,  and  for  which  no  necessity  exists.  Ireland  will 
never  be  pacified, — she  ought  not  to  be  so,  while  this  corpo¬ 
ration  is  upheld.  Its  historical  associations  madden  her  sons, 
whilst  its  altars  and  worship  arc  connected  in  their  minds  with 
the  imprisonment,  proscription  and  murder  of  their  fathers. 
Our  love  of  protestantism,  therefore,  combines  with  our 
sense  of  justice  in  demanding  the  overthrow'  of  this  system. 
There  is  no  hope  for  protestantism  in  Irehand  whilst  it  is 
presented  to  her  sons  through  the  medium  of  this  politico- 
ecclesiastical  institution.  *  They  regard  it  as  their  oppressor,  the 
heartless  creed  of  a  tyrannical  lord,  deaf  alike  to  the  dictates  of 
-  justice  and  the  pleadings  of  mercy.  To  the  overtlirow'  of  this 
establishment,  the  so-called  liberal  members  of  the  House 
should  therefore  have  addressed  themselves  ;  but  instead  of  this 
they  have  sought  to  renew  its  lease  of  gain,  if  not  of  pow  cr,  by 
buying  off  the  most  formidable  body  of  its  assailants.  The  old 
hierarchy  is  to  be  protected  by  the  crejition  of  another,  and 
that  too,  not  at  its  expence,  but  at  the  cost  of  the  community. 

It  was  w'cll  observed  by  Wr.  Muntz,  and  w  c  perfectly  agree  in 
his  statement,  that  '  he  wished  to  see  all  classes  and  sects 
have  the  fullest,  and  the  freest,  aud  the  fairest  exercise  of  their 
religious  opinions  and  worship.  But  that  was  one  of  his 
strongest  reasons  for  opposing  the  pitiful  measure  now'  brought 
forward,  a  measure  which  the  government  ought  to  have  been 
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ashamed  to  introduce,  and  tlic  Irish  nation  ashamed  to  re¬ 
ceive.^ 

So  absolutely  ignorant  are  our  senators,  of  the  first  principles 
of  religious  liberty,  that  they  congratulated  each  other  on  the 
service  they  Merc  rendering  to  her  sacred  cause  at  the  very 
time,  and  in  the  very  act,  by  which  they  were  violating  her 
spirit  and  setting  at  naught  her  injunctions.  So  true  is  it  that 
perfect  religious  freedom  cannot  co-exist  M’ith  the  establishment 
principle.  We  have  long  been  seeking  to  M  ork  this  conviction  into 
the  hearts  of  our  people.  They  have  been  indisposed,  however,  to 
admit  it.  In  their  simplicity,  they  have  continued  to  hope  better 
things,  and  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  in  consequence  to  our  counsels. 
Henceforth  we  need  not  reason.  The  debates  of  the  past  month 
have  certified  the  fact,  and  to  these  we  shall  henceforth  appeal 
in  confirmation  of  our  vicM  s. 

The  honourable  members  for  Durham  afid  Rochdale  arc 
entitled  to  our  gratitude  for  their  able  exposition  of  the  ground 
on  M'hich  dissenters  oppose  this  Bill.  It  is  perfectly  refreshing 
amidst  the  rubbish  and  lumber  of  the  debate,  the"  latitudina- 
rianism  of  some,  the  besotted  bigotry  of  others,  the  perverse 
mispresentations  of  not  a  fcM,  and  the  splendid  plausibilities  of 
two  or  three,  to  light  upon  the  clear  and  statesman-like  view  which 
they  took  of  the  subject.  No  speeches  were  more  practicfil  at 
the  same  time  that  they  were  grounded  on  principles  of  uni¬ 
versal  and  permanent  application.  It  was  with  withering  power 
that  Mr.  Bright,  after  repudiating  the  reasonings  of  many  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  Bill,  and  stating  that  his  main  objection  was 
derived  from  hostility  to  the  appropriation  of  public  money  to  the 
support  of  any  religionists,  exposed  the  holloMiiess  of  the  mea¬ 
sure  and  its  unfriendliness  to  the  interests  of  the  Irish  people. 


'  The  object  of  this  measure/  remarked  Mr.  Bright,  '  was  to  him 
just  as  objectionable,  when  he  learned  that  it  was  intended  by  this 
vote  to  soothe  the  discontents  which  existed  in  Ireland.  He  would 
like  to  look  at  the  causes  whence  this  discontent  arose.  Did  it 
arise  because  the  priests  of  Maynooth  were  now  insufficiently  well 
clad  or  fed  ?  He  had  always  thought  that  it  arose  from  the  fact  that 
one-third  of  the  people  were  paupers — that  almost  all  of  them  were 
not  in  regular  employment  at  the  very  lowest  rate  of  wages — and 
that  the  state  of  things  amongst  the  bulk  of  the  population  was  most 
disastrous,  and  to  be  deplored  ;  but  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him 
conceive  how  the  grant  of  additional  money  to  Maynooth  was  to 
give  additional  employment,  or  food,  or  clothing  to  the  people  of 
Ireland,  or  make  them  more  satisfied  with  their  condition.  He  could 
easily  see  how,  by  the  granting  of  this  sum,  the  legislature  might 
hear  far  less  in  future  times,  of  the  sufferings  and  wrongs  of  the 
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people  of  Ireland  than  they  had  heard  heretofore ;  for  they  found 
that  one  large  means  of  influence,  possessed  by  those  who  had 
agitated  for  the  redress  of  Irish  wrongs,  was  to  be  found  in  the  sup¬ 
port  which  the  Irish  catholic  clergy  had  given  to  the  various  asso¬ 
ciations  for  carrying  on  political  agitation  ;  and  the  object  of  this 
Bill  was  to  tame  down  those  agitators — it  was  a  sop  given  to  the 
priests.  It  was  hush-money,  given  that  they  might  not  proclaim 
to  the  whole  country,  to  Europe,  and  to  the  world  the  sufferings  of 
the  population  to  whom  they  administer  the  rites  and  the  consola¬ 
tions  of  religion.  He  took  it  that  the  protestant  church  of  Ireland 
was  at  the  root  of  the  evils  of  that  country.  The  Irish  catholics 
would  thank  them  infinitely  more  if  they  were  to  wipe  out  that  foul 
blot,  than  they  would  even  if  parliament  were  to  establish  the  Homan 
catholic  church  alongside  of  it.  They  had  had  every  thing  pro¬ 
testant — a  protestant  clique  w'hich  had  been  permanent  in  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  a  protestant  viceroy  to  distribute  places  and  emoluments 
amongst  that  protestant  clique ;  protestant  judges  who  hud  polluted 
the  seats  of  justice  ;  protestant  magistrates,  before  whom  the  catholic 
peasant  could  not  hope  for  justice.  They  had  not  only  protestant,  but 
exterminating  landlords,  and  more  than  that,  a  protestant  soldiery, 
who,  at  the  beck  and  command  of  a  protestant  priest,  had  butchered 
a  catholic  peasant,  even  in  the  presence  of  his  widowed  mother. 
All  these  things  were  notorious ;  he  merely  stated  them.  lie  did 
not  bring  the  proof  of  them,  they  were  patent  to  all  the  world, 
and  that  man  must  have  been  unobservant  indeed  who  was  not 
perfectly  convinced  of  their  truth.  The  consequence  of  all  this 
was,  the  extreme  discontent  of  the  Irish  people.  And  because  that 
house  was  not  prepared  yet  to  take  those  measures  which  would  be 
really  doing  justice  to  Ireland,  and  to  wipe  away  that  protestant 
establishment  which  was  the  most  disgraceful  institution  in  Clnisten- 
dom,  the  next  thing  was,  that  they  should  drive  off  the  watch  dogs, 
if  it  were  possible,  and  take  from  O’Connell  and  the  Repeal  Asso¬ 
ciation  that  formidable  organization  which  has  been  established 
throughout  the  whole  country,  through  the  sympathies  of  the 
catholic  priests  being  bound  up  with  the  interests  of  the  people. 
Their  object  was  to  take  away  the  sympathy  of  the  catholic  priests 
from  the  people,  and  to  give  them  more  Latin  and  Greek.  Ihe 
object  was  to  make  the  priests  in  Ireland  as  tame  as  those  of  Suffolk 
and  Dorsetshire.  The  object  was,  that,  when  the  horizon  was 
brightened  every  night  with  incendiary  fires,  no  priest  of  the  paid 
establishment  should  ever  tell  of  the  wrongs  of  the  people  amongst 
whom  he  was  living ;  and  when  the  population  were  starving,  and 
pauperized  by  thousands,  as  in  the  southern  parts  of  England,  the 
priests  should  not  unite  themselves  with  an}'  association  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  wresting  from  an  oppressive  gQvernment  those  rights  to 
which  the  people  had  a  claim.  He  was  altogether  against  this  system 
for  any  purpose,  under  any  circumstances,  at  any  time  whatever. 
Nothing  could  be  more  disastrous  to  the  best  interests  ol  the  com¬ 
munity,  nor  more  dangerous  to  religion  itself.  If  the  government 
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wanted  to  make  the  priests  of  Ireland  as  useless  for  all  practical 
purposes  as  the  paid  priests  of  their  own  establishment,  they  should 
not  give  them  26,000^  merely,  but  as  much  as  they  could  peisuado 
that  house  to  agree  to.  Ireland  was  suffering  from  the  existence  of 
two  churches.  Either  one  should  be  abolished  or  the  other  esta¬ 
blished  ;  for  with  the  present  church  having  a  small  community, 
overpaid. ministers,  a  costly  establishment,  and  little  work,  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  have  peace  and  content  in  that  country.  If  possible 
give  the  catholic  priests  a  portion  of  the  public  funds,  us  the  govern¬ 
ment  gave  the  regium  donum  to  the  presbyterians  of  the  north,  and 
they  would  unite  with  the  church  as  the  presbyterians  did,  against 
any  attempt  to  overturn  the  old  system  of  church  and  state  alliance 
in  that  country.  The  experience  of  state  churches  was  not  of  a  cha¬ 
racter  to  warrant  the  house  in  going  further  in  that  direction.* 

It  will  now  be  for  the  dissenters  of  Great  Britain  to  take  it 
into  their  solemn  consideration  whether  they  are  not  bound  by 
attachment  to  their  principles,  by  fealty  to  the  religious  con¬ 
victions  which  they  cherish,  to  exercise  their  elective  franchise 
with  especial  reference  to  the  preservation  of  religious  freedom. 
The  termination  of  the  debate  was  as  we  expected,  though  the 
majority  was  undoubtedly  greater.  The  second  reading  was 
carried,  after  six  nights^  discussion,  by  a  majority  of  323  to  176. 
On  an  analysis  of  the  division,  it  is  found,  that  the  majority 
consisted  of  165  liberals,  and  158  conservatives :  whilst  in  the 
minority  there  were  145  conservative,  and  only  31  liberal 
members.  Amongst  tlie  conservative  majority,  were  thirty 
placemen,  so  that  had  the  question  been  left  to  the  decision 
of  the  unplaced  conservative  party ^  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
rejected. 

Such  is  the  parliamentary  position  of  the  question.  Let  us 
now  turn  to  the  country,  and  see  what  has  been  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  opposition  oflered  to  it.  Of  the  former,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  the  number  of  jjctitions  presented  up  to 
the  latest  return  we  have  seen,  is  5,6.13.  Considering  the 
brief  interval  allow  ed,  this  is  altogether  unexampled,  and  should, 
of  itself,  have  sufficed  to  make  the  House  pause  in  its  career. 
We  can  understand  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  his  conservative  sup¬ 
porters,  in  their  contemptuous  indifl’ercnce  to  the  petitions  ol 
the  people :  but  what  shall  we  say  of  the  liberal  members  of 
the  House,  of  the  radicals  as  well  as  the  whigs,  the  free-traders 
^  well  as  the  monopolists,  the  men  who  live  by  popular 
support,  whose  political  status  is  founded  on  the  repre^ntative 
principle,  and  who  can  descant  with  fluency  when  it  serves 
their  purpose,  on  the  agreement  which  should  subsist  between 
the  votes  of  St.  Stephen's  and  the  petitions  of  the  people. 
There  were  honourable  •  exceptions,  amongst  which,  the  mem- 
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bers  for  Durham,  Rochdale,  Finsburj’,  Ashton,  and  Birmingham 
hold  a  distinguished  place, — but,  taken  in  the  mass,  the  liberal 
party  has  forfeited  its  title  to  public  contidence,  and  proclaimed 
as  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  the  necessity  for  some  great  and  radi¬ 
cal  change  in  the  representative  system.  It  is  not  simply,  that 
the  petitions  of  the  people  were  slighted,  that  those  who  assume 
to  be  their  representatives  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  reject  their 
prayer.  This  would  have  been  enough,  and  for  the  consistenev 
of  our  public  men,  we  wish  it  were  all :  but,  as  Sir  Robert  Iii^lis 
remarked, — with  a  point  and  truthfulness  not  always  character¬ 
istic  of  his  sayings, — the  petitions  of  the  people  were  referred  to 
by  Lord  John  Russell — and  the  observation  is  equally  true  of 
others — in  ‘  language  which  he  certainly  had  not  expected  to  hear 
from  a  great  friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.’  Well,  the  time 
will  come — let  protestant  dissenters  keep  it  in  mind — when  wc 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  letting  honourable  members  know 
what  we  think  of  the  manner  in  which  their  stewardship  has  been 
discharged.  Let  the  constituencies  of  London,  of  Edinburgh,  of 
Lambeth,  of  Marylebone,  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  of  Leicester, 
we  are  grieved  at  heart  to  add,  of  Stockport,  and  a  hundred 
other  places,  prepare  for  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  For  our¬ 
selves,  the  resolution  is  taken — and  we  know*  that  we  are  not 
alone, — no  matter  what  the  claims  preferred,  what  the  ser¬ 
vices  rendered,  the  man  who  has  voted  for  this  iniquitous  mea¬ 
sure,  be  he  who  he  may,  whig,  radical,  complete  siitiVagist,  free¬ 
trader,  or  pseudo-voluntary,  shall  never  have  our  support.  Wc 
have  been  disposed  to  bear  with  much — perhaps  too  much — for 
the  sake  of  a  common  cause.  Our  representatives  have  never 
been  required  to  pledge  themselves  to  measures  antagonistic  to 
the  existing  hierarchy,  but  this  recklessness  of  principle,  this 
contemptuous  disregard  of  our  conscientious  scruples,  is  not  to 
be  borne.  To  have  been  passive  in  the  former  ease  may  have 
been  questionable,  but  to  continue  our  sutfrage  to  men  who, — 
where  no  vested  interests  existed,  where  the  plea  of  antiquity  had 
not  place,  w  here  the  sentiments  of  the  people  w  ere  outraged, — 
have  originated  a  new*  ecclesiastical  institute,  as  if  in  sport  of 
conscience,  would  be  to  evidence  an  inditference  to  principle 
equal  to  their  ow  n,  and  an  utter  unw  orthiness  of  the  position  in 
which  the  providence  of  God  has  placed  us.  The  present  par¬ 
liament  is  approaching  to  its  close,  but  the  liberal  members  cal¬ 
culate  on  the  public  feeling  sub^iding  before  thev  have  occasion 
again  to  meet  their  constituents.  It  rests  w  ith  us  to  shew,  tiiat 
they  misapprehend  us, — that  as  we  are  influenced  by  principle, 
not  by  passion,  our  resolution  w  ill  partake  of  the  enduring  cha¬ 
racter  of  religious  convictions.  Let  dissenters  then  immediiitely 
assemble  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Let  them  take  counsel  with 
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each  other,  and  enter  into  a  solemn  confederation,  that  on  no  ac¬ 
count  whatever,  unless  public  repentance  be  evinceil,  will  they 
exercise  their  suffrage  for  any  man  who  has  desecrated  religion 
and  scoffed  at  conscience  by  recording  his  vote  in  support  of 
the  ministerial  Bill.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  BritUth  Antu 
State  Society y  at  a  public  meeting  in  'rottenhain;-court  Chapel, 
London,  April  21st,  has  called  attention  to  this  point.  The 
resolution  then  adopted,  which  we  transfer  to  our  pages  for  the 
guidance  of  our  readers,  was  as  follows : 

‘That  the  proposal  of  a  measure  so  palpably  infringing  the  first 
principles  of  religious  freedom,  the  amount  of  support  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  arguments  by  which  it 
has  been  defended,  convince  this  meeting  that  the  cause  of  freedom 
has  but  feeble  support  in  the  house  supposed  to  represent  the  people ; 
and  justify  it  in  culling  on  the  electoral  body  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise  on  all  future  occasions, 
with  a  special  leference  to  the  preservation  and  extension  of  the 
principles  of  religious  liberty  at  home  and  in  the  colonies.* 

Oil  the  character  of  the  opposition  oftered  to  the  ministerial 

measure  we  must  sav  a  few  words.  It  is  sutlicientlv  evident 

*  •> 

from  what  has  been  said,  that  we  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
views  expressed,  or  the  grounds  of  opposition  put  forth,  by 
members  of  the  English  establishment.  As  betw  ecu  their  church 
and  the  papacy  we  do  not  interfere,  believing  that  both  are 
unsound  in  constitution,  sericusly  detrimental  to  religion,  and 
alike  obstructive  to  political  freedom.  As  such,  therefore, 
we  have  no  interest  in  their  contention,  and  had  not  the  ijues- 
tion  a  larger  scope  than  their  interests,  our  voice  w  ould  be  silent. 
If  w  e  admitted  the  necessity  for  a  church  establishment  in  Ire¬ 
land,  we  should  be  compelled  to  vote  on  behalf  of  that  of 
Rome.  Its  adherents  eonstitutc  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Irish  people ;  while  the  protestant  liierarchy  is  regarded 
with  mistrust  and  abhorrence.  But  w  e  deny  any  such  neces¬ 
sity,  atfirming,  that  all  establishments,  whether  protestant  or 
catholic,  episcopal,  presbyterian,  or  congregational,  arc  only 
adapted  to  secularize  religion,  and  to  estrange  from  her  confi¬ 
dence  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

Neither  can  we  look  with  favour — truth  compels  the  state¬ 
ment — on  the  Central  Anti-Maynooth  Committee.  We  admit  the 
zeal  with  which  it  has  laboured,  but  we  cannot  approve  its  con¬ 
stitution  or  regard  its  procedure  with  complacency.  The  views 
taken  of  this  question  by  churchmen  and  dissenters,  arc  so  essen¬ 
tially  diverse,  that  though  their  immediate  object  may  be  the 
same,  they  cannot  proceed  tw  o  steps  together  w  ithout  a  sacrifice 
of  principle  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Their  resolutions  and 
public  acts  must  be  of  a  complexion  which  savours  of  the  one 
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party  or  the  other.  They  must  speak  the  laiij^iiage  of  the  ‘No 
Popery^  faction,  or  denounce  the  principle  of  state  grants  for 
religious  purposes  ;  they  must  recognise  the  title  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  to  decide  on  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  religious  creeds,  or 
must,  wholly  repudiate  its  interference  with  the  conscience  and 
worship  of  the  people.  Into  whatever  compact  individuals 
may  enter,  the  public  will  judge  of  such  orgjinizations  by  their 
adopted  resolutions.  Let  this  rule  then  be  applied  to  the  resolu¬ 
tions  of  Exeter  Hall  and  Covent  Garden,  and  to  the  addresses  and 
circulars  w  hich  have  been  issued  from  the  London  Codec  House, 
and  we  defy  any  candid  man  to  say,  that  an  uniformed  hye- 
stauder  could  draw^  any  other  conclusion  than  that,  the  Central 
Anti-Maynooth  Committee  was  an  embodiment  of  the  same 
evil  spirit  which  has  so  frequently  disgraced  and  cursed  our 
country.  We  perceive,  indeed,  that  at  the  meeting  held  on  the 
22nd  of  April,  an  attempt  w  as  made  to  guard  against  the  danger 
to  which  we  advert ;  but  the  circumstances  w  hich  marked  the 
etlbrt  were  suspicious,  and  the  ground  of  opposition  recog¬ 
nised  was  insullicicnt,  and,  so  far  as  the  dissenting  ineinhers  of 
the  committee  arc  concerned,  wanting,  to  say  the  least,  in  can¬ 
dour.  It  is  within  our  knowledge,  that  the  documents  issued 
bv  this  committee  have  seriously  damaged  our  cause.  Thev  have 
been  taken  by  many  senators — and  we  do  not  wonder  at  it — as 
cyidcncc  of  our  sharing  in  the  intolerance  and  bigotry  of  the 
clergy.  Know  ing  little  of  dissenters,  they  not  unnaturally  infer 
from  the  furious  rancour  of  speakers,  w  ith  w  horn  some  of  our 
men  are  publicly  associated,  that  we  are  renegades  from  the 
cause  of  liberty,  and  strangely  inditlercnt  to  the  rights  of  the 
Irish  people.  We  confess,  therefore,  that  we  greatly  prefer 
a  separate  course  of  action,  in  which  each  section  of  oj)ponents 
to  the  ministerial  Hill  may  speak  the  language  of  an  honest  and 

intelligible  consistency.  Dr.  Payne^s  admirable  letter  to  Sir 
^  ”  •  •  •  •  • 
Gulling  Eardley  Smith,  has  set  the  duty  of  dissenters  in  its  true 

light.  It  is  at  once  clear  and  compact,  temperate  and  decided, 
just  such  an  exposition  of  the  case,  as  the  interests  of  truth 
required.  The  following  concluding  passage  sums  up  and  ap¬ 
plies  his  argument : 

*  Now,  you,  Sir  Culling,  call  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  act  as  a 
minister — to  decide  what  is  true  and  false  in  religion  as  a  minister — 
and  to  give  support  (for  I  imagine  that  your  principle  implies  this), 
or  withhold  support,  as  a  minister.  By  requiring  us  not  to  j)etition 
against  the  grant,  on  dissenting  principles,  you  take  from  us  the  only 
consistent  ground  on  wdiich,  as  dissenters,  we  can  petition — the  only 
ground  on  which,  even  churchmen  are  now  beginning  to  see,  any 
consistent  petition  can  rest.  So  strongly  do  I  feel  the  inconsistency 
and  the  danger  of  the  course  you  recommend,  that,  if  I  did  not  know 
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you  to  be  a  friend — an  able,  warm-hearted  friend — I  should  mistake 
you  for  an  enemy.  Greatly  do  I  marvel  to  find,  in  your  letter,  a 
reference  to  the  constitution  of  our  country,  and  to  hear  you  saying 
that  it  pronounces  a  certain  system  of  faith  to  be  false  and  dangerous ! 
What,  if  it  does  ?  Is  tliat,  to  a  dissenter,  a  sufficient  reason  even 
for  personal  action  against  it  ?  And  yet  you  seem  to  plead  it  as  a 
reason  for  government  action  !* 

The  course  advocated  by  Dr.  Payne  is  happily  that  which,  in 
the  main,  has  been  pursued  by  protestant  dissenters.  There 
may  have  been  exceptions,  but  they  are  only  few,  and  where  they 
have  occurred,  it  has  been  from  want  of  consideration  rather 
than  any  intentional  deviation  from  the  course  generally  adopted. 
The  character  ot  dissenting  opposition  will  be  best  learnt  from 
the  resolutions  in  which  our  various  bodies  have  publicly  re¬ 
corded  their  sentiments.  Some  few  of  these  we  shall  adduce  in 
illustration  of  the  ciisc,  and  as  matters  of  historical  importance. 

The  British  Anti-State  Church  Society  is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  most  potent  organizations  amongst  us.  Its  Council  of 
500,  comprises  many  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
several  dissenting  bodies  of  the  empire,  whilst  the  simplicity  of 
its  constitution,  and  the  directness  of  its  labours,  arc  steadily 
working  it  into  the  confidence  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
zealous  portion  of  the  community.  The  views  recorded  by  this 
society  arc  therefore  an  important  element  for  consideration  in 
the  estimate  of  dissenting  feeling,  and  these  will  sufficiently 
appear  by  the  second  and  fourth  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
on  the  2()th  of  March.  These  resolutions  are  as  follows : — 

‘  That  this  committee  cordially  admit  the  claim  of  their  Roman 
catholic  fellow-countrymen,  irrespectively  of  their  religious  views,  to 
the  enjoyment  of  every  right  to  which  the  citizens  of  a  free  commu¬ 
nity  are  entitled;  and  they  protest,  with  equal  earnestness,  against 
the  outrage  done  to  the  feelings  of  the  Roman  catholic  population  of 
Ireland  by  the  establishment  of  the  protestant  episcopal  church,  as 
they  do  against  the  wrong  sought  to  be  inflicted  upon  protestants  by 
giving  state  support  to  the  diffusion  of  Romanism. 

*  That,  therefore,  this  committee,  while  they  record  their  de¬ 
cided  objection  to  the  appropriation  of  any  portion  of  the  national 
funds,  whether  in  the  shape  of  parliamentary  grants,  or  otherwise,  to 
nonconforming  communities,  or  to  the  support  of  the  existing  pro¬ 
testant  establishments,  and  are  engaged  in  seeking,  by  all  consti¬ 
tutional  means,  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance  between  the  church 
and  the  state,  in  all  its  forms,  emphatically  protest  against  the 
endowment  of  the  Roman  catholic  ecclesiastical  institutions,  as  an 
uncalled-for  and  impolitic  extension  of  a  principle  which  they  repu¬ 
diate  as  inimical  to  the  civil  and  religious  interests  of  the  empire. 
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The  second  resolution  of  the  Committee  of  the  Congregational 
Union,  the  most  powerful  orj^aniziition  existing  in  the  Congre- 
gationiil  body,  expresses  tlie  same  sentiment,  and  faithfully 
represents  the  views  of  that  denomination.  This  resolution  is 
as  follows : — 

‘  That  this  committee  looks  back,  with  indignation,  upon  the 
wrongs  under  which  the  Roman  catholic  population  of  Ireland  so 
long  groaned,  and  rejoicing  that  many  of  them  have  been  redressed, 
would  have  every  remnant  of  them  removed  by  equitable  and  en¬ 
lightened  legislation ; — but  this  committee  protests,  with  equal  and 
decisive  earnestness,  against  every  employment  of  the  resources  or 
power  of  the  state,  either  to  sustain,  or  to  suppress,  the  Roman  catho¬ 
lic  religion,  or  any  other  religion  whatever  ;  and  feels  entirely  con¬ 
sistent  in  opposing  with  double  energy,  grants  of  public  money,  in 
aid  of  what  it  deems  deadly  error,  w  liile  it  steadfastly  resists  the 
granting  of  state-assistance  for  w  hat  it  regards  as  the  highest  truth.’ 

The  Committee  of  the  Baptist  Union,  standing  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  Baptist  denomination,  tis  the  former  conmiittec 
does  to  the  Congregational,  is  equtilly  explieit  in  the  statement 
of  its  views,  which  are  specially  set  forth  in  the  following  reso¬ 
lutions,  being  the  second  and  fourth  of  those  adopted  on  the  2Gth 
of  March. 

‘That  this  Committee,  objecting,  on  principle,  to  the  applic.ation 
of  the  resources  of  the  slate  to  ecclesiastical  purposes  of  every  kind, 
and  having,  consequently,  disapproved  the  annual  grant  to  the  semi¬ 
nary  at  Maynooth  heretofore  made,  regard  with  determined  hostility 
the  proposition  now  announced  by  the  first  minister  of  the  crown,  to 
increase  the  grant,  to  triple  its  customary  amount,  and  to  secure  it  in 
perpetuity  by  an  act  of  Parliament. 

‘  That,  in  offering  this  resistance  to  the  further  endowment  of 
the  Roman  catholic  church  in  Ireland,  this  committee  are  not  actu¬ 
ated  by  any  wish  to  deprive  their  fellow' -subjects  of  that  persuasion 
of  any  equitable  privilege,  civil  or  religious  ;  that,  in  point  ot  re¬ 
ligion,  this  committee,  in  contending  for  the  dependence  of  Roman 
catholic  teachers  upon  voluntary  support,  are  desirous  of  placing 
them  in  the  position  which,  in  their  judgment,  ought  to  be  occupied 
by  every  religious  community,  and  which  is,  without  complaint, 
occupied  by  themselves  ;  and  that,  in  point  of  general  education, 
this  Committee  chuTu  for  tlie  Homan  catholics,  as  lor  all  classes,  a 
free  and  equal  admission  to  the  liteiary  institutions  of  the  country.’ 

Two  other  organizations  exist  amongst  ns  w  hich  may  fairly  be 
taken  to  represent  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  no  inconsiderable 
number.  There  arc  the  General  Body  of  protest  ant  dissenting 
ministers  of  the  three  Denominations,  in  and  about  London,  and 
the  Deputies  constituting  a  lay  representation  of  the  congrcgti- 
tious  in  the  same  locality.  Both  these  bodies  have  recorded 
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their  sentiments,  nnd  it  is  of  importance  to  note  in  wliat  terms 
thev  have  done  so.  Tiie  tirst  two  resolutions  of  the  former  are 
as  follows  : — 

'That  this  body  has  heard  with  the  deepest  anxiety  and  alarm  of 
the  proposal  of  Her  Majesty’s  j’overninent  greatly  to  augment  the 
parliamentary  grant  to  the  Komun  catholic  college  of  Maynooth,  in 
Ireland,  and  of  the  intended  introduction  to  the  legislature  of  a  Bill 
to  remove  that  grant  from  the  annual  votes  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  so  to  make  the  endowment  permanent ;  which,  if  allowed 
to  become  law,  will,  in  the  opinion  of  this  body,  virtually  establish 
popery  in  that  country  by  act  of  Parliament. 

‘  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  body,  it  is  in  principle  unjust,  and 
in  its  tendency  most  mischievous,  to  appropriate  the  resources  of  the 
state  to  the  endowment  of  any  religious  institution  whatsoever;  and 
that  it  is  neither  unjust  nor  uncharitable  toward  the  Roman  catholics 
of  Ireland,  to  demand  that  the  education  of  their  priesthood  be  left 
to  the  same  voluntary  support,  by  which  the  seminaries  and  colleges 
of  the  nonconformist  ministers  of  England  and  Wales  have  been 
founded,  and  are  sustained.’ 

The  latter  body,  that  of  the  Deputies ^  has  recorded  its  senti¬ 
ments  with  equal  explieitiicss  in  the  following,  amongst  other 
resolutions,  wherein,  whilst  avowing  its  o})position  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  measure,  it  carefully  guards  against  the  misconstruction  to 
which  its  procedure  might  otherwise  be  liable. 

^That  this  deputation,  entertaining  the  conviction  that  state  En¬ 
dowments  for  religious  purposes  are  equally  at  variance  with  the 
legitimate  ends  of  government,  and  the  true  interests  of  religion,  view 
w  ith  settled  aversion  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament  for  the  perma¬ 
nent  endowment  of  the  Roman  catholic  college  of  Maynooth,  and  for 
placing  the  college  and  buildings  under  the  supervision  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  [)ublic  works  in  Ireland 

'  That  in  opposing  the  proposed  perpetuation  and  extension  of  the 
grant  to  Maynooth  college,  tliis  deputation  are  but  carrying  out  the 
principle  on  which  they  have  heretofore  oppos('d,  and  do  now  again 
firmly  protest  against,  the  annual  grant  made  by  Parliament  to  the 
Presbyterians  in  Ireland,  and  poor  j)rotostant  dissenting  ministers  in 
England;  and  they  distinctly  den\'  the  assertion  that  has  been 
publicly  made,  to  the  effect  that  tlie  proU  stant  dissenters  have  never, 
until  now,  opposed  the  grant  to  Maynooth  college,  nor  any  of  those 
numerous  measures  in  Ireland  and  in  the  colonies,  involving  pay¬ 
ments  to  Bornan  catholic  priests  for  services  performed  as  chaplains 
to  prisons  and  workhouses,  or  otherwise — the  fact  being  tfiat  this 
deputation  have  embraced  every  suitable  oppoitunity  of  expressing 
their  entire  disapprobation  of  the  principle  of  such  jiayments. 

It  is  due,  in  candour,  that  we  admit — and  we  do  it  unhesi¬ 
tatingly — that  two  of  the  bodies  from  whose  resolutions  wc 
quote,  "have  recorded  other  reasons  than  those  adduced,  in  sup- 
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port  of  their  views.  We  refer  to  the  Committee  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Union,  and  to  the  Ministers  of  tlieThrce  Uenoniinations 
lliesc  resolutions,  however,  were  adopted  as  supplemental  only 
and  not  as  superseding  the  others — as  exj)ressive  of  the  viens 
entertained  of  popery,  and  not  as  constituting  the  iik'mi  ground 
of  opposition.  Tlicy  are  expressly  stated  by  the  latter  body  to 
be  'special  reasons^  additional  ^  to  the  general  principle*  on 
which  its  opposition  to  the  endowment  of  religious  institutions 
by  the  state^  is  based,  and  cannot  be  read  in  connexion  with 
their  jussociates  without  being  so  understood.  Nevertheless,  we 
regret  their  adoption  as  ill-timed  and  injurious,  tending  to  ob¬ 
scure  the  truth,  to  impair  the  force  of  the  testimony  borne,  to 
alienate  friends,  and  to  excite  and  irritate  o})ponents.  'fhe 
terms  employed  in  the  third  resolution  of  the  Committee  of  tlie 
Congregational  Union  cannot  fail,  in  the  case  of  men  uninformed 
respecting  our  sentiments,  to  make  an  impression  vastly  ditferent 
from  that  which  was  designed.  They  mislead  rather  than  in¬ 
form,  and  thus  subseryc  the  purpose  of  error,  instead  of  advan¬ 
cing  the  interests  of  truth.  It  is  within  our  knowledge  that 
this  resolution  was  handed  about  amongst  the  liberal  members 
of  the  House,  as  proof  of  the  bitterness  and  rancour  by  w  hich 
dissenters  arc  actuated. 

The  resolutions  we  have  quoted  arc  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  dissenters  in  all  j)arts  of  the 
(•ountry.  This  might  be  established  by  overwhelming  evidence, 
but  w’c  have  adduced  enough  to  satisfy  every  candid  man.  What, 
then,  must  wx  think,  what  must  every  impartial  and  rellecting 
man  think  of  the  gross  slanders  and  passionate  vituperations  of 
Mr.  Sheil,  w  ho,  in  defiance  of  all  evidence,  in  utter  scorn  of  facts 
which  glared  upon  him,  could  speak  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  '  looking  dow  n  from  her  serene  elevation  with  cold  neutrality 
on  this  great  sectarian  affray,^  and  on  the  dissenters  of  Great 
llritain,  '  the  three  denominations,’ as  he  designated  them,  as 
the  bitterest  and  the  most  rancourous  enemies  to  Ireland?  We 
leave  the  member  for  Dungarvon  to  the  satisfaction  which  his 
calmer  moments  must  yield,  assured  that  such  slanders  arc 
injurious  only  to  the  man  who  utters  them.  One  or  two  reflec¬ 
tions  force  themselves  upon  ns  before  we  close. 

I  low’  comes  it  to  pass,  w  e  naturally  inquire,  that  such  a  mea¬ 
sure  should,  in  the  year  1815,  have  been  submitted  to  the  British 
legislature,  and  have  obtained  the  support  of  so  large  a  majority 
of  the  Commons’  House?  The  full  discussion  of  this  question 
requires  much  more  space  than  we  have  now'  at  our  com¬ 
mand.  We  can  merely  indicate  what  we  deem  the  true  solu¬ 
tion,  and  must  w’«ait  some  future  opportunity  to  examine  the 
matter  at  large.  The  discussions  and  votes  of  the  House, — for 
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Mr.  Ward’s  amendment  has  been  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
322  to  118, — evidenee  the  dawning  of  truth  mingled  with  much 
error, — the  perception,  in  par’’,  of  the  vieioiisness  of  past  legis¬ 
lature,  with  an  nttcr  ignorance  of  the  true  Jind  only  remedy. 
Our  senators  are  beginning  to  feel,  and  have  now  recorded 
their  conviction,  that  the  ascendancy  of  the  protestant  church 
in  Ireland  is  an  insult  and  a  wrong.  The  experience  of 
centuries  has  at  length  forced  from  them  this  acknowledgment. 
So  far  it  is  well.  Church-of-Englandisra,  as  a  specific  form  of 
the  establishment  principle,  is  on  the  wane ;  and  its  political 
patrons  arc,  in  consecpience,  compelled  to  resort  to  measures 
which  they  would  formerly  have  rejected  with  scorn.  Ihit  how 
is  it,  that  a  sense  of  past  misgovernment  is  associated  with  so 
much  misapprehension  of  the  true  principles  of  legislation? 
Ilow^  is  it,  that  the  men  who  acknowledge  it  to  have  been 
wrong  to  make  the  catholics  of  Ireland  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  protestant  hierarchy,  do  not  sec  that  it  is 
equally  vicious  to  make  the  protestants  of  the  empire  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  papacy?  llow'  is  it  that  principles  with 
which  we  have  long  been  familiar,  which  arc  .as  household 
words  among  us,  are  so  little  known,  so  slightly  estim.atcd  by  our 
rulers?  We  fear,  that  in  replying  to  these  (juestions  we  must  cri- 
min.ate  ourselves.  Had  w  e  been  faithful  to  the  truth  as  w  e  should 
have  been  ;  had  our  zeal  in  its  advocacy  been  j)roportioned  to 
that  which  w  e  exhibit  in  other  directions ;  had  w  e  laboured  on  its 
behalf  w  ith  an  energy  and  self-devotion  comportingwath  its  higher 
claims,  our  senators  could  not  have  displayed  the  ignor.ancc  they 
have  recently  evinced.  They  might  still  have  disliked  the  truth, 
they  might  have  attempted  in  v.arious  ways  to  evade  its  obliga¬ 
tions,  they  might  have  decried  it  as  intolerant,  luivc  sneered  at 
it  as  methodistical,  but  we  should  not  have  seen  the  disgraceful 
misapprehension  of  first  principles,  which  the  j){irliamcntary 
dcb.ate  has  disphayed.  The  absence  of  a  large  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  sense  of  duty  has  given  a  char.actcr  of  indifierence  and 
feebleness  to  the  movements  of  dissent  w  hich  has  prolonged  the 
reign  of  ignorance,  and  encouraged  our  rulers  to  attempt  further 
oppressions  upon  conscience.  AVc  fc.ar  there  is  too  much  truth 
in  the  opinion  expressed  in  one  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at 
a  public  meeting  of  the  AntUStnte  Society y  convened  in  the 
London  Tabernacle,  on  the  14th  of  April,  which  .affirmed — 

*  That  the  supineness  and  indifTercncc  of  dissenters  respecting  the 
progress  of  their  principles,  and  witli  regard  lo  the  injustice  of  state 
churches,  have  unintentionally  encouraged  the  government  to  take 
the  initiative  in  the  increase  of  the  Maynooth  Grant  for  establishing 
by  law  the  Homan  catholic  church  in  Ireland.’ 

In  this  state  of  things,  our  first  duty  after  a  clc.ar  and  practi- 
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cal  exhibition  of  our  sentiments,  is  to  look  about  us  for  suitable 
men  to  represent  us  in  parliament.  This  is  the  great  ditbcultv, 
and  our  best  energies  must  be  directed  to  master  it.  AVe  must 
not  sit  quietly  down  under  the  conviction,  that  such  men  are 
not  to  be  found.  They  arc  in  existence,  and  must  be  brought 
forth,  men  of  clear  understandings,  of  settled  convictions,  of  de¬ 
termined  purpose,  who  unite  religious  devotedness  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  church,  to  a  deep  and  cordial  sympathy 
with  the  righteous  demands  of  the  popular  mind.  AVc  know  of 
no  nobler  or  higher  vocation,  none  more  worthy  of  engrossing 
the  energies,  or  of  having  conseertated  to  it  the  whole  life  of  any 
man.  lie  who  with  competent  abilities  should  enter  on  such  a 
field  of  labour,  in  a  spirit  of  enlightened  and  ardent  devotion, 
and  give  himself  to  its  duties  with  singleness  of  purpose  and  un¬ 
tiring  zeal,  would  become  a  benefactor  to  his  species  of  no  ordi¬ 
nary  kind.  His  motives  might  probably  at  first  be  misappre¬ 
hended,  his  early  efibrts  be  unsustained.  Unreflecting  piety 
might  condemn,  worldly  })oliticians  despise,  and  sectional  interests 
and  prejudices  cross  his  path ;  but,  so  surely  as  he  held  steadily 
on  in  his  career,  would  he  gather  round  him  the  elements  of  a 
moral  power  before  which  intolerance  and  latitadinarianism, 
political  corruption  and  priestly  craft,  would  ultimately  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  tremble. 


^rtef  #Votirc3. 


The  Comedies,  Histories,  Tragedies,  and  Poems  of  William  Shakspere- 
,  Kditcd  by  Charles  Knight.  (Library  Edition.)  Vol.  XII.  8vo. 

London:  1844. 

When  this  work  was  about  half  through  the  press,  we  testified  our 
approbation  of  its  ])Ian  and  execution  ;  of  the  pains  and  judgment  which 
the  editor  had  employed  on  the  text  ;  of  the  valuable  introduction  and 
excursus,  historical,  and  critical,  with  which  each  drama  is  accompanied  ; 
of  the  immense  mass  of  valuable  anticpiarian  and  philosophical  informa¬ 
tion  cmboilicd  in  the  notes ;  and  of  that  profuse  and  pleasant  commen¬ 
tary  of  pictorial  illustrations,  which  give  to  this  edition  so  unique  an 
interest.  Of  the  praise  then  bestowed,  we  do  not  feel  disposed  to 
retract  a  single  syllable.  We  then  declared  our  opinion,  that  Mr. 
Knight’s  promised  to  be  incomparablv  the  most  complete  edition  of 
Shakspere  hitherto  given  to  the  world,  and  now  that  the  work  is 
finished,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  so. 

The  volume  just  published,  the  twelfth  and  last,  contains  the  poems 
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of  Shiiksperc,  and  extensive  criticisms  on  the  spurious  and  doubtful 
works  ascribed  to  him.  The  *  Yorkshire  Tragedy,*  Mr.  Knight  sup¬ 
poses,  on  very  general  grounds  of  criticism,  not  to  he  Shakspere's.  If 
it  be  not  the  work  of  the  great  poet,  it  at  least  contains  many  touches 
and  expressions — nay,  long  passages  which  are  scarcely  unworthy  of 
him,  and  which  few  but  himself  could  have  produced.  We  acquiesce, 
however,  in  Mr.  Knight’s  opinion,  as  to  its  not  being  the  work  of  Shaks- 
pere,  though  we  can  hardly  divest  ourselves  of  tlie  feeling,  that  he 
might  have  here  and  there  vivified  it  by  his  genius.  Similar  remarks 
apply  to  ‘  Arden  of  Faversham,’  as  to  which  Mr.  Knight  is  more 
doubtful,  whether  it  be  not  a  genuine  work  of  Shakspere’s. 

Of  the  judgment,  truth,  and  taste  of  the  great  majority  of  Mr. 
Knight’s  criticisms,  on  these  disputed  works,  we  cannot  speak  too 
highly.  He  has  carried  into  their  investigation  the  same  enlarged 
views,  searching  spirit,  and  minute  examination  of  details  which 
pervade  the  whole  edition.  As  the  volume  can  he  procured  separately, 
wc  should  imagine  it  will  prove  a  welcomed  boon  to  very  many,  who, 
possessing  other  and  costly  editions  of  IShakspere,  may  not  be  disposed 
to  purchase  the  whole  of  the  ‘  Library  Edition ;’  and  we  would  suggest 
to  Mr.  Knigbt,  whether  it  be  not  worth  while  to  publish  it  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  form.  We  thought,  but  it  seems  erroneously,  that  Mr.  Knight’s 
biography  of  Shakspere  was  to  have  formed  j)art  of  the  present  edition. 


Vcril  in  Security  :  A  Memorial  of  N.  K,  Parker,  late  House  Surgeon  to 
the  Macclesfield  Dispensary.  Jly  S.  W.  Kix.  London  :  Hamilton, 
Adams,  &  Co.  1844. 

A  PLEASING  and  affecting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  young  man,  who, 
with  every  prospect  of  eminent  success  in  his  professional  labours,  fell  a 
victim  to  consumption.  Tlie  title  of  the  book  is  derived  from  the  fact, 
that  in  the  practice  of  things  lovely,  honest,  and  of  good  report,  he  was 
indifferent  to  the  peculiar  truths  of  the  gospel ;  enjoying  a  ftdsc  and 
delusive  peace,  instead  of  that  of  reconciliation.  The  discipline  of  provi¬ 
dence,  and  the  faithful  admonitions  of  friends,  appear  to  have  aroused 
him  from  apathy,  and  led  him  to  understand  and  value  religious  truth. 
The  book  may  with  advantage  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  medical 
students. 


Elements  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra:  for  the  use  of  the  Royal  Military 
College.  Hy  William  Scott,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  in  the  Institution.  London  :  Longman  and  Co.  8vo. 
1844.  pp.  500. 

This  is  one  of  the  Sandhurst  Text  Hooks  of  Mathematics  the  first 
of  the  series  in  point  of  order — but  not  the  first  published.  ^  About 
two  years  ago  wc  noticed  the  *  Geometry  of  the  same  series,  and 
have  much  pleasure  in  bestowing  eiiual  commendation  on  the  work 
before  us.  Nearly  half  the  ample  volume  is  given  to  arithmetic,  and 
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rather  more  than  half  to  al^bra ;  and  as  the  pa^  is  full,  though 
the  type  and  mode  of  printing  are  remarkably  clear,  each  subject 
is  treated  with  a  degree  of  fullness,  wliich  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  generality  of  elementary  treatises.  Great  pains  have  been  evidently 
taken  to  unite  perspicuity  with  brevity.  Principles  are  explained 
with  much  precision  and  clearness,  and  what  is  often  needed  in  works 
of  this  kind,  an  ample  number  of  examples  is  appended  to  the  rules 
and  formalities,  to  which  the  solutions  are  in  ever\’  case  given.  The 
fullest  consideration  is  bestowed  on  practical,  ns  well  as  scientific 
arithmetic;  and  in  algebra,  over  and  above  a  fuller  treatment  of  all 
the  ordinary  subjects  than  is  to  be  found  in  more  elementary  trea¬ 
tises,  not  less  than  fifty  pages  are  given  to  *  the  Composition  and  Reso¬ 
lution  of  Equations — Elimination  and  its  Application — the  Resolution  of 
Numerical  Equations — Sturm’s  Theorem — Horner’s  Method  for  the 
Resolution  of  Numerical  Equations — and  the  Solution  of  Literal  Equa¬ 
tions  of  the  third  and  fourth  degrees.’  Upon  the  w  hole,  w  e  consider  it 
a  work  which  may  not  only  be  veiy'  useful  in  a  college,  but  one  of  the 
very  best  with  which  a  private  student  of  the  mathematics  can  provide 
himself.  W’e  shall  be  happy  to  see  the  remaining  volumes  of  the 
scries,  and  if  as  judiciously  executed  as  the  first  two,  we  have  little 
doubt  that  they  w'ill  ultimately  attain,  as  they  will  assuredly  deserve, 
an  extensive  circulation.’ 


Laodicea ;  or  religious  declension.  Its  nature,  indications,  causes,  conse- 
guences,  and  remedies.  An  Essay,  by  David  Everhard  Ford,  author  of 
*  Dccapolis,*  &c.  Ix)ndon  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  1844.  pp.  118. 

A  LiTTLK  w'ork,  w’ell  adapted  for  usefulness ;  and  which,  us  Mr  Ford  is 
so  well  known  to  the  religious  public,  needs  no  recommendation  to 
those  who  have  favourably  received  his  other  publications. 


The  Supplement  to  the  Penny  Cyclopiedia  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  L  seful  Knowledge.  Part  I  :  Abatement — Amberger.  London  ; 
C.  Knight. 

The  Penny  Cyclopedia  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  useful  of  nu>dem 
publications  ;  and  the  Supplement,  the  first  Part  of  which  now  lies  be¬ 
fore  us,  promises  to  enhance  its  value  veiy*  considerably.  The  progress 
of  human  knowledge  is  perpetually  out-stripping  the  industry’  of  author¬ 
ship,  and  the  most  complete  and  elaborate  w’orks  are  in  consequence 
soon  doomed  to  the  charge  of  deficiency.  Geography  enlarges  her 
boundaries,  science  opens  new’  fields  for  human  inspection  or  greatly 
extends  those  previously  known,  biography  has  to  recount  the  deeds  of 
men  recently  deceased,  while  historv’  receives  new’  light  from  the  dis¬ 
closures  of  long-concealed  records  or  from  the  achievements  of  states¬ 
men  or  warriors.  Hence  the  importance  of  our  Cyclopaedia^?  being 
perpetually  brought  up  to  the  information  of  the  day,  and  the  wisdom  of 
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the  course  pursuoil  by  the  projectors  of  the  one  before  us.  To  the  pur¬ 
chasers  of  the  Penny  Cyclopardia,  this  Supplement  will  he  indispensable ; 
and  to  all  other  readers  or  consulters  of  hooks  it  will  he  an  invaluable 
difirest  of  the  most  recent  and  important  additions  to  the  stwk  of  human 
knowledge.  Like  its  predecessor,  it  is  the  joint  production  of  numy 
minds,  highly  distinguished  in  their  sevend  departments,  and  is  under 
the  editorship  of  a  gentleman  whose  competence  is  admitted  by  all. 


The  Complete  Jf 'or As  of  the  Ret\  Andretc  Fuller.  With  a  Mt'moir  of  hU 
Life.  By  A.  G.  Fuller.  Parts  I.  II.  and  III.  London:  G.  and 
J.  Dyer. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  commend  the  writings  of  Andrew  Fuller, 
'fliey  have  taken  their  station  amongst  the  most  valuable  theological 
proiluctions  of  the  past  generation,  and  will  survive  so  long  as  masculine 
fort'e,  transparent  and  conclusive  reasoning,  and  the  clearest  exhibition 
of  scriptural  truth  which  modern  times  have  witnessed,  retain  their  hold 
on  the  English  mind.  The  present  edition,  in  imperial  octavo,  is  to 
consist  of  twelve  parts  at  two  shillings  each.  It  is  printed  on  gooil 
paper  and  in  a  clear  type,  and  is  enriched  by  the  Memoir  of  the  author 
from  the  pen  of  his  son. 


iitrian.)  {ntrllignur. 

Shortly  u'ill  be  Published^ 

Views  of  the  Voluntary  Principle.  In  Four  Series.  By  Edward  Miall.  • 


Just  Published. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Ai)ocnlypse.  By  Moses  Stuart,  Professor  of  Sacred 
Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  Mass.  2  vols. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language.  By  C.  G.  Zumpt,  Ph.  D.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Ninth  Edition  of  the  Original,  and  Adapted  to  the  Use  of 
English  Students.  By  Leonhard  Schmitz,  Ph.  D.  With  Numerous  Addi¬ 
tions  and  Corrections  by  the  Author. 

Scriptural  Conversations  between  Charles  and  his  Mother.  By  Lady 
Charles  Fitzroy. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  Power  Le  Poer  Trench,  last  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Tuam.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  d’Arcy  Sirr,  D.D. 

Seasons  of  Sorrow.  Original  Poems.  By  John  Pring. 

A  Summary  view  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  In  a  Letter  from  the 
Right  Honourable  Charles  Kendal  Bushe.  M  ilh  a  Preface  and  Notei. 
By  the  Rev.  James  Wills,  A.M. 

Dictionarv  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology.  Edited  by 
William  Smith,  L.E.l).  P.  XI. 

Plan  of  an  Improved  Income  Tax  and  Real  Free  Trade,  with  an  E(|ui- 
table  Mode  of  Redeeming  the  National  Debt,  and  some  Observations  on 
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the  Education  and  Employment  of  the  People — on  Systematic  Coloniza- 
tion — and  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Labouring  Classes.  By  James  S.  Buck¬ 
ingham. 

Another  Letter  to  the  Viscount  Sandon,  M.P.,  containing  a  Protest 
against  some  Propositions  laid  down  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  M‘Neile,  He- 
specting  the  intended  Grant  to  Maynooth.  By  Rowland  Williams,  M.A. 

Fasting  Not  a  Christian  Duty.  An  Essay  occasioned  by  the  Increased 
Importance  attached  to  its  Observance.  By  John  Collyer  Knight,  of  the 
British  Museum. 

A  Lecture  on  the  Arguments  for  Christian  Theism,  from  Organized  Life 
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